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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

The schools of a democracy should offer to each pupil those 
unique opportunities for acquiring skills, for practice in precise 
thinking, and for growth in power of appreciation which are 
attainable by one of his intelligence. This ideal requires that 
we adjust our standards to the abilities of our pupils. Every 
pupil in the ideal school system is judged by the best which he 
can do and not by the median performance of a non-selected 
group. 

In order to adjust our schools to the needs of individual boys 
and girls, our curricula and courses of study must be markedly 
different for groups of children who vary in ability. We may 
not rest satisfied with the provision of special opportunities 
for the feeble-minded, the physically handicapped, and the 
morally delinquent. It is important that adjustments be 
made in terms of the varying abilities, achievements, and 
environmental conditions of children all along the line. It is 
of surpassing importance to provide facilities which will stimu- 
late the most able children to the attainment of their fullest in- 
tellectual development. 

Our schools have begun to attack this problem. Further 
progress is dependent upon the more complete diagnosis and 
guidance for each pupil enrolled in the schools. In this volume. 
Dr. Mort presents the best that has been accomplished in our 
schools, as well as suggestions for the improvement and develop- 
ment of our practices in caring for the needs of individuals. 
The teacher who masters the methods which he presents will 
get the satisfaction which comes to those who practice the fine 
art of teaching. 

George D. Strayer 

68 2842 
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PREFACE 

This book deals with the problems arising in our schools from 
the individual needs of the boys and giris. Every boy and girt 
at more or less frequent intervals demands attention as an in- 
dividual. This is a fact that has been long recognized. It 
was brought to my attention as a young teacher by Dr. Strayer's 
book A Brief Course in the Teaching Process, In my copy of 
this book purchased in the second year of my teaching I find the 
following underUned : 

When pupils all work together it is not expected that all will be able 
to do an equal amount of work. It is especially important that provision 
be made for the brighter members of the class, in order that they may have 
enough work to keep them active and alert. It too often happens that in 
large classes the work is scaled down to meet the ability of the poorest 
half of the class, in consequence of which the brighter pupils learn to loaf 
and tend to lose interest in school work. However many groups the class 
may be divided into, there will always be the necessity for individualizing 
the children of each section. The brighter ones must be given assignments 
which are beyond the ability of the less capable, while a minimum of achieve- 
ment must be accepted when it represents the best effort and means the 
continued development of the pupil who is weaker intellectually. 

Good teachers provide for individual needs, not only by grouping their 
classes on the basis of their ability, but also by giving individual instruction. 
No daily program should fail to provide a period during which the teacher 
can devote herself to the needs of those individuals who need special help. 
It may be to help the boy or girl who has been absent on account of sickness, 
to explain a difficult problem in arithmetic, to help in the interpretation 
of a map or diagram, or to teach the pupil how to study; always there will 
be plenty for the teacher to do who thinks of her pupils as individuals 
during the half hour or more devoted to individual instruction. ^ 

The subject of this book is fairly well defined by these two 
paragraphs. 

» From Strayer, G. D., A Brief Course in the Teaching Process. By permission of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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8 PREFACE 

To-day there is a possibility of confusing individual needs with 
the much discussed topic of individual differences. Individual 
differences constitute but one of the parents of individual needs. 
The other parent is social requirements. Individual differences 
in characteristics not developed by education do not give rise to 
individual needs in school. There are differences in that most 
useless of abilities — ear wiggling, but such differences do not, 
as a general rule, result in individual needs within the classroom. 
To result in individual needs, there must be social implications. 
There may be a special demand for a common level of achieve- 
ment in arithmetic computation. The fact that pupils differ in 
their rate of learning this subject results in individual needs. 
Society may demand that knowledge or ability in a subject vary 
with native ability. In this case the individual needs take the 
form of differences in subject matter or in methods of teaching. 
Or society may place a premium on the development of a special 
talent, as for example, musical ability. This may result in a 
need of marked variation in curriculum content. 

Chapters I to VII deal with the manner in which individual 
needs may be met by the classroom teacher with a minimiun of 
outside assistance. Chapters VIII, IX, and X deal with serv- 
ices that can be performed and organization that can be de- 
veloped which will not only make possible the lightening of the 
load of the classroom teacher in meeting individual needs, but 
will in addition make possible the meeting of individual needs 
that call for a service more technical in nature than the class- 
room teacher may be expected to render. 

Throughout the book, the discussion is in terms of actual 
children selected from several states. Extensive problems are 
given at the end of each chapter. They make possible the 
application of the reader's learning to concrete situations. They 
will be found to be particularly valuable for group discussion 
or for instructional purposes. The bibliography has been chosen 
with two purposes in mind. Specific references are given to 
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PREFACE 9 

books that have bearing upon the problem, m order that the 
reader may readily obtain the judgment of other writers who have 
considered the problem from a general viewpoint, and references 
are given to magazine articles, many of which are descriptions 
of practice, or results of experimentation in actual situations. 

I am indebted to a host of people who have contributed through 
their classroom experience or their researches to the problems 
discussed in the various chapters. The students in School 
Administration who have worked in my classes at Teachers 
College have contributed out of their rich and varied experience. 
Many of the classroom teachers with whom I have had the 
privilege to work, particularly those who have seriously attacked 
the problem of teaching their groups of youngsters as individuals, 
have been an inspiration. 

I am indebted to the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for permission to reproduce material first 
published in city school Surveys made by the Division of Field 
Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College. 

Dr. John Granrud, Assistant Superintendent of the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Schools, read . the manuscript and gave 
many valuable suggestions. Professors N. L. Engelhardt and 
Carter Alexander have given sympathetic assistance throughout 
the period during which I have worked upon the organization 
of this field. 

The suggestion that this book be written and the encourage- 
ment to its completion came from George Drayton Strayer. 
If there were sonje way to trace the influences of this master 
workman, first through his writings, next through his instruction, 
and most recently through his personal counsel, much of whatever 
has merit in this book would likewise be found to come from him. 

Finally I wish to express my indebtedness to my wife, whose 
assistance throughout has been invaluable. 

Paul R. Mort 
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THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 

PART I 

THE PROBLEM 

CHAPTER I 

EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 

THE fundamental attitude toward education in America 
expressed in the phrase equality of educational oppor- 
tunity has been one of the great influences in the de- 
velopment of our public schools. This attitude had its origin in 
the educational policies of the Puritan colonies of New England. 
Laws were passed by the Massachusetts General Court in 1642 
and 1647 requiring imiversal education in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and the Massachusetts example was very shortly 
followed by the colony of Connecticut. Long after the dis- 
tinctly religious purpose of the estabKshmenJ: .of, schools^ had 
ceased to be regarded as paramount, the descendants of these 
early New Englanders were found to i^e ,zt;3^,ii^ sUpjiott'ets pf 
the principle of public education. 

Changing demands of the principle of educational equality. — 
The nineteenth-century development of a democracy that 
accepted the equality of individuals as fundamental, gave im- 
petus and new purpose to the early New England attitude. 
The demand for a literate citizenry on the one hand, and the 
growing regard for the individual on the other, offered a cause to 
which all men could subscribe. It is not surprising that equality 

17 
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l8 THE PROBLEM 

of educational opportunity became the watchword in the great 
struggle for universal tax-supported education. It is not sur- 
prising that this watchword every year demonstrates its power 
to rally the support of men of all creeds and of all parties to the 
development of public education. In spite of the great influence 
of this educational ideal, however, there were until recently but 
few attempts to catalogue the demands it makes upon public 
education. The growth of this concept, resulting in the gradual 
expansion of the public schools, was more or less unconscious. 

Recently, however, there has developed a need of guiding 
rules to interpret the ideal of equality of educational opportimity. 
This has resulted from the multiple demands made upon educa- 
tion by rapid changes in our national life. This need is accom- 
panied by a greatly increased interest in the scientific solution 
of educational problems on the part of the teaching profession. 
As a result the last few years have seen the first attempts to 
develop systematically the demands which equality of educa- 
tional opportunity makes upon every aspect of the educational 
system. What was too long only a useful slogan, inadequately 
expressing a fundamental attitude of the public, is becoming a 
set of well defined demands upon every one concerned with the 
task of public education. 

Two influences have contributed to the elaboration and 
cfcilift'^tioiii of :tiie iiemands which the principle of equality of 
educational 'opportun^Ly makes upon the classroom teacher. 
'■•jOftiiiiikjQni^elS tlie/^roj^h in the knowledge of individual differ- 
ences, — a growth due to the development of educational 
psychology and educational tests. The other is the increased 
demands made upon education by the growing complexity of our 
civilization. 

The study of individual differences. — The hand-in-hand 
development of educational psychology and educational tests 
has resulted in the accumulation of a wealth of information on 
the differences among individuals in abilities, aptitudes, and 
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EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IQ 

interests. Many of the facts disclosed challenge even the pro- 
cedures of the schools that have the most traditional ideals. 
We may no longer ignore the fact that some children can never 
succeed in ordinary school work, or that children with low abil- 
ity in ordinary school work may be able to work successfully in 
a different type of educational curriculum. We may no longer 
disregard the fact that children vary greatly in their need of 
instruction, and of time spent in drill, in mastering the very 
processes in arithmetic that were important parts of the school 
curriculum of their grandfathers. We are needlessly inefl&cient 
if we ignore the fact th^t the teaching of reading is the teaching 
of several skills rather than a single skill. 

The differences of educational significance among the members 
of the classes shown in Illustration i (facing page 17) will serve to 
illustrate how this discussion applies to the classroom teacher. 

A first-grade teacher employed in any one of certain cities may 
face on the opening of school a group of pupils like either one of 
the groups pictured in Illustration i. From the appearance of 
these two groups, how different should you judge the tasks to be 
in the two situations? You can see differences in clothing, in 
size, in attitude, and in size of class. But what educational 
significance have these differences? Would the teacher's pro- 
cedure be different in two such groups? Could he attack the 
problems as effectively in the one case as in the other? 

A little inquiry concerning the pupils in Group A led to the 
discovery that many of them came from homes in which the 
English language was not spoken. Most of these children did 
not know the English names of many of the conmaon things about 
them. So far as most of them knew, they had never seen a 
" sparrow,'' a " bird's nest," or a " table." So far as they were 
concerned, they were in a foreign school taught by teachers in a 
foreign tongue. They were strangers to much that was a part 
of the everyday life of pupils shown in Group B of Illustration i. 
This, we see, is a difference of deep educational significance. 
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20 THE PROBLEM 

Most teachers, trained to deal with groups like Group B, find 
themselves at a loss to know what to do with such a group as 
Group A. 

If we were to investigate further, we should find even in such 
happy youngsters as those in Group B differences that challenge 
the teacher as much as any of the differences noted. One boy 
in this group, for instance, is an example of boys who, if they are 
not better cared for than many like him who have gone before, 
will in six or seven years be in the position of the large boys in 
Illustration 3, facing page ;j$. The treatment of these boys will 
be so inadequate that they will be left back again and again, and 
in seven or eight years they will be struggling along with boys 
and girls three or four years their jimiors. 

As boys and girls progress through school, other differences 
make their appearance. Health, retardation due to absence, 
and differences in appeal of school work and in abilities lead to 
great differences of achievement along any one line. Social mal- 
adjustments and the influence of different home environments 
enter to comphcate the problem of educating boys and girls. 
When pupils have been in school a half dozen years, the need of 
vocational guidance arises and the need of educational guidance 
becomes more acute. What lines of educational work shall boys 
and girls follow? How well fitted are they in abilities such as read- 
ing and expression to go on with these tasks? How can the teach- 
er make up for weak points in the teaching plans of the past half 
dozen years? What allowances must be made in the English 
dass for pupils lacking in ability to express themselves, or for 
pupils of exceptional abilities along these lines? What adjust- 
ments must be made in science or history classes for differences 
in ability to read carefully? 

Our schools are too prone to leave the discovery of these im- 
portant differences to chance. The low-ability pupil is too 
frequently discovered only through repeated failure. Instead 
of being led to master work of which he is capable, he is taught 
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EQUALITY OP EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 21 

to fail. The high-ability pupil is too often considered but little 
above mediocrity because the very fact that he does not need the 
ordinary types of school work leads him to neglect the lessons 
assigned to him. Frequently, as a result, failure, maladjust- 
ment, or poor work habits are substituted for exceptional edu- 
cational growth. 

Writing of this problem, Terman makes the following in- 
dictment of present-day methods: 

The present neglect of superior talent is sufficiently indicated by the 
inability of teachers to recognize it. One of the most astonishing facts 
brought out in this investigation is that one*s best chance of identifying 
the brightest child in a schoolroom is to examine the birth records and 
select the youngest, rather than to take the one rated as brightest by the 
teacher.^ 

Thus differences of all sorts must be systematically discovered, 
charted, and used to the best advantage in each pupil's develop- 
ment. Each pupil should be trained to take the most effective 
part of which he is capable in the groups of which he is to be a 
member. 

Growing complexity of our civilization. — The movement 
that has brought to our consciousness the existence of marked 
individual differences has been accompanied by awakening in 
another direction. Those interested in public education — 
school people as well as the public at large — have come to 
realize that the increasing complexity of our civilization is making 
demands upon education that cannot be met by the simple 
educational scheme that served a more simple state of society. 
If we take the need of developing mental powers alone, it is 
apparent that the more complex civilization is, the greater are 
its demands upon education. In a society that was largely 
agricultural, with very little of the complex in government, 
in manufacturing, in transportation, in the development of the 

> Terman, L M., Genetic Studies of Genius , Volume I, page 640. Stanford University 
Ftess, 1925. 
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22 THE PROBLEM 

related arts and sciences, society did not demand the use of 
special aptitudes in anywhere near the same degree as it does at 
present. The percentage of complex pieces of work that de- 
manded specialized aptitudes and carefully developed skills of 
a unique nature was comparatively small. The result was that 
civilization demanded little more than ability to read, write, 
and make simple computations. 

The complexity of present-day life in America is such that 
there is need to discover and train special abilities and aptitudes 
in every walk of life. 

The long-accepted principle that democracy demands equality 
of opportunity has therefore taken upon itself a new meaning. 
At an earlier time, its demands were more or less legitimately 
met by offering the same opportimities of a limited type to all. 
To-day, an equal consideration for the needs of the individual 
and of society demands that eqiuUity of educational opportunity 
be interpreted to demand that each individual have an equal 
opportunity for the development of his abilities and aptitudes 
for happy and successful living in our modem society. 

The responsibility of the classroom teacher. — Much can be 
done to help the classroom teacher meet the newer demands of 
equality of educational opportunity, but the success or failure 
of any unit of the educational system depends ultimately upon 
him. This book points out ways and means of analyzing the 
needs of boys and girls as individuals and of meeting these 
needs. It indicates those places where an alert administration 
of the schools can lighten the teacher's burden. It does not 
indicate any means by which the responsibility of the classroom 
teacher for the proper development of his pupils can be escaped. 
However his work is carried on from day to day, the results that 
he looks back upon must be individual results. His success will 
be measured only in terms of his ability to meet the demands of 
the great principle that lies at the root of our democracy by 
making his school a school for individuals. 
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Writing of the steps that are being taken in one way or an- 
other toward the meeting of this demand, Carleton Washbume 
says: 

Aheady one can begin to see the day when each child will be recognized 
as a living hiunan being, differing by right and by necessity from every other 
human being — differing in his needs, differing in the contribution he can 
make to mankind, yet a member of the human organism, who must coordi- 
nate his life with the lives of his fellow members.^ 

The problem that this presents to the classroom teacher is 
in entire conformity with the attitude and spirit of good teachers 
ever5rwhere. Even when schools operate under the general 
philosophy that identical opportimities for all children are suffi- 
cient, better teachers always have foimd their real interest in 
the development of boys and girls as individuals. Such teachers 
— and their number is legion — are welcoming in these newer 
demands of modem society a recognition of what has long ap- 
pealed to them as the true purpose of education: not merely the 
mastery of skills and the accumulation of useful information, but 
over and beyond this, the development of each pupil in all his 
potentialities as a happy, contributing member of society. 

PROBLEM 1 

Inadequate GumANCE 

The following case was presented by the teacher of a one-room country 
school as an example of a pupil who was well-known, was the only pupil 
in the 7th grade, but did not receive the educational treatment his needs 
demanded 

Jack swept the schoolroom each evening, so we became par- 
ticularly well acquainted. He was a bully on the playground, 
bright and energetic in school subjects, and particularly apt in 
drawing. Unlike most of my boys, he disliked farming. He had 
not formiilated any definite idea of what he wished to follow as a 

» National Society for the Study of Education, The TwetUy-fourlh Yearbook^ Part II, 
pp. 131-132. Public School Publishing Company, 1925. 
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life work. High school, just ahead, took much of his attention. 
He looked forward to it with keen interest. We talked of it a 
great deal. We discussed the mysteries of Latin, the nature of 
English. But we marked out no definite purpose for the future. 
His high-school course would be the same as mine had been. 
There was no discussion of where the years might lead him. 
No abiding purpose was aroused. 

The next year he went to high school. He did not get along 
well with the other boys and he obtained little sympathy from 
his teachers. He dropped out of high school before finishing 
his second year. 

Assignment: i. What was lacking in the treatment of this boy that 
would be demanded by the proper consideration of his needs? 

2. Would your proposed treatment increase the chances of his remaining 
in high school? 

3, Would a satisfactory junior-high-school organization automatically 
safeguard such a boy as this? 

PROBLEM 2 

Inadequate Opportunities 

The teacher referred to in Problem i gives a description of another 
boy in the same school, who presented a dififerent problem. This boy is 
now an adult with no fiu*ther formal education than that described. 

Martin was a boy with big, brown, open eyes and a walk that 
bespoke considerable experience behind a plow. He was inter- 
ested in farm life. He won the medal offered for the best ten 
ears of com. All of his thirteen years was a compact lyric of the 
soil. He was good in his school work, clever in mischief, good- 
natured imder punishment. He came to recitation one day 
effervescing with appreciation over " The Daffodils." Never 
before or since have I seen a boy so affected by a poem. Upon 
the last day of school he asked me for a print of the Colosseum 
that I had on the wall, choosing this in preference to the Horse 
Fair or a woodland scene or a Madonna. The next year he 
finished the eighth grade and dropped out of school. 
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Assignment: i. List the shortcomings in this boy's education. 

2. How might they have been corrected in spite of the fact that this 
boy lived in a sparsely settled rural community? 

3. What demands other than mere occupational demands are made by 
our more complex modem civilization? 

4. Do these demands apply to a boy who expects to live on a farm or 
in a small village? 
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PART II 

DISCOVERING AND MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 
UNDER TRADITIONAL CONDITIONS 

CHAPTER II 

PLACEMENT OF PUPILS WITHIN THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION — 
THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 

BEFORE a teacher attempts to discover the varying 
needs of the children with whom he must work, he may 
well ask whether or not any of the boys and girls as- 
signed to him could pursue other lines of work to better advan- 
tage. If this question were asked and answered by teachers in 
all schools in America, there would be discovered himdreds of 
thousands of boys and girls whose programs would be entirely 
changed. The kindergarten and the first-grade teachers would 
find children who should be interchanged. Elementary-grade 
teachers would find some pupils who could work to better ad- 
vantage in the pursuit of entirely different programs in the junior 
high school or in special classes. Teachers in junior and senior 
high schools would find pupils who for one reason or another are 
enrolled in courses which are markedly deficient in providing 
them with the sort of educational opportunity their needs 
demand. 

It is true that the t)rpe of adjustment demanded is often one 
that cannot be met by the teacher without the cooperation of 
the administrative staff. This type of cooperation is not diffi- 
cult to obtain. Teachers who gather the evidence that estab- 
lishes the need of a change in pupil placement usually find school 
authorities willing to make the necessary adjustments. Of 
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28 INDIVIDUAL NEEDS UNDER TRADITIONAL CONDITIONS 

course, any major modification in school organization may not 
be expected unless the number of pupils involved is great enough 
to justify such a change. However, boys and girls need many 
adjustments which demand no such significant change in school 
organization. The cumulative weight of discovered needs tends 
to bring about a school organization better fitted to the needs 
of boys and girls. 

Kindergarten Placement 

An elementary-school principal guided the writer into his 
kindergarten room. The boys and girls were obviously too old 
for kindergarten. Some doubt was expressed as to whether 
this really was a kindergarten group, but every assurance was 
given that there was no mistake. Upon further inquiry, it was 
discovered that this particular school system did not permit 
pupils to enroll in school until they had reached the age of six. 
Nevertheless, beginners were required to spend a half year or 
more in work designed for five-year-old children. Retardation 
for all these children resulted from an error of judgment as to 
the curriculum in which they should be placed. 

It is unlikely that many teachers are called upon to face a 
situation as extreme as this. There are few kindergarten teach- 
ers, however, who do not face situations like it in some degree. 
Children are frequently discovered in the kindergarten who 
should have been passed into the first grade, regardless of how 
much they have mastered of the curriculum set for kindergarten 
children. The kindergarten teacher should therefore discover 
whether or not any of her pupils have attained the age that is 
commonly accepted as the best age for entering the first grade. 
All such children should be brought to the attention of the school 
authorities. 

In an annual-promotion school, the most desirable age for 
entering the first grade is considered to be from five years and 
nine months to six years and nine months. That is, any pupil 
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PLACEMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 29 

six years of age prior to December i of the current year should 
be in the first grade during the fall term and not in the kinder- 
garten. This is true in a semiannual-promotion school also. 
For the spring term, however, any pupil who becomes six years 
old prior to May i should be placed in the first grade. 

Illustration 2 (facing page 28) is a picture of a class of kinder- 
garten children taken in November. Those children who will 
be six years of age before December i should be passed on to 
the first grade. An examination of the records shows that five 
of the twenty-one children in this group should have been in 
the first grade. 

To refuse such children the privilege of kindergarten because 
they have reached first-grade age may seem to be imf airly de- 
priving them of opportunity. As a matter of fact, the failure 
to enroll such children a year earlier is the reason they are 
deprived of kindergarten opportunities. If the school has failed 
to attract the enrollment of these pupils at the kindergarten age, 
it has lost its opportunity. Such boys and girls have spent this 
year in less favorable environment than the kindergarten, 
perhaps, but the year is past. To take the time for kindergarten 
work now instead of spending it upon the first grade would 
result, in many cases, in depriving the children concerned of a 
year of work on a higher grade level. If a six-year-old spends a 
year in kindergarten and then progresses normally, he should 
have completed the ninth grade or its equivalent by the time 
he is sixteen. If he enters the first grade at once he will be able 
in the same time to complete the tenth grade or its equivalent. 
The choice, then, is between kindergarten now and some other 
grade later. Thie choice is made easier since kindergarten work 
is planned to fill the needs of children yoimger than he is, and 
does not promise full value to a six-year-old. 

The contention may be raised that the year in kindergarten 
may make it possible to go through school more rapidly. This 
belief was formerly held by many teachers; but careful studies 
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have failed to confirm it. In some cases evidence favors this 
belief; in more cases the evidence opposes it. On the whole, it 
appears that the kindergarten must achieve results other than 
acceleration or a lasting improvement in the ordinary work of 
the regular grades as they are now organized. This statement 
does not in any way attack the kindergarten. To live the kinder- 
garten year more happily may result in the long run in better 
health, better social habits, and better attitudes. We shall 
probably accomplish the best results in kindergartens by attempt- 
ing to make them pay dividends in these fields to children 
fortimate enough to be enrolled in school at the kindergarten age. 

Boys and girls who are mature mentally and socially may very 
well go into the regular grade work at an age yoimger than six 
years. In the schools that are attacking the problem seriously, 
these pupils are chosen by a combination of teacher judgments 
and intelligence tests. The more mature five-year-old children 
shown in Illustration 2 were given the Detroit First Grade 
Intelligence Test.^ Two of them were discovered to have the 
mental maturity of the average first-grade boy or girl. Since 
the children tested were originally selected on account of their 
physical or social maturity, there is no reason why they should 
not be placed in the first grade. 

It should not be concluded from this that immature six-year- 
old children should be retained in the kindergarten. Neither 
should they be expected to carry the regular first-grade work. 
Pupils who are distinctly dull should have the work planned to 
meet their needs from the very beginning. To hold them in the 
kindergarten is to conceal rather than to meet" the difficulty. 
We cannot wait imtil these children attain the mental maturity 
necessary to attack successfully the normal curriculum in each 
grade, for if we do, much of the time given us to educate them 
will be lost in waiting. This policy, therefore, should be 
frowned upon from the very beginning of the school experience. 

> Published by World Book Company 
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The kindergarten is rarely the place for any boy or girl who has 
attained the age of six. 

Pupils too Old for the Elementary Grades 

It is a common occurrence to find in the lower elementary 
grades pupils who are nearing the completion of the time which 
they will spend in school. Recently there has been considerable 
inquiry into the conditions that allow a boy or girl to reach only 
the fourth or fifth grade by the time he or she is fourteen years 
of age. Proposals are discussed in Chapter V on Retardation to 
prevent this from occurring. After cases caused by low ability 
have been cared for by such proposals, there would still be 
cases that occur because of neglect on the part of attendance 
service, or because of illness. 

In the elementary grades the problem is particularly serious 
because here more than in the upper grades we have the problem 
of social adjustment. Since the graded school by and large 
divides children accdrding to age, no exception should be made 
for the markedly overage boys and girls. They should be with 
children of their own age. When they are required to work 
with younger children, they tend to be social misfits. 

This does not necessarily mean that older and younger children 
may not live and work satisfactorily together. There is plenty 
of evidence that they can get along successfully when it is the 
socially accepted thing. If the school is so organized that there 
is no marked tendency to divide children by age, there may be 
some points in favor of older and yoimger children working 
together. Some such claims have been made for the type of 
organization that houses all grades in the same building. Chil- 
dren seem to get along satisfactorily enough in families, where 
difference in age is the outstanding characteristic. This is 
also true to some extent in the one-room rural school. 

In both these cases, however, difference in age does not result 
from difference in ability or individual success. This is in direct 
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contrast to the graded school. Here, similarity in success in 
school work leads to the association of children into groups of 
the same age. Difference in age is due either to outstanding 
success or to outstanding lack of success. Where the reason is 
lack of success in the activities of the school, the boy or girl 
concerned becomes a social misfit. 

Boys and girls spend a large part of their lives in school. 
They respect its operation. It is not sufficient excuse to claim 
that the graded school never intended to make social misfits of 
unsuccessful children. Results must be considered. The op- 
eration of social disapproval cannot be ignored, whether school 
authorities are aware of it or not. 

Serious as the presence of markedly overage boys and girls 
in the elementary grades is, considered from the standpoint of 
social maladjustment alone, there is a yet more serious side of 
the situation. In many instances the very fact that these 
boys and girls are markedly overage for their grades is an in- 
dication that the school has failed to give them the educational 
opportimities they need. Accordingly, in considering the needs 
of these boys and girls, more attention should be given to the 
development of programs for them that will promise the greatest 
returns from their remaining school years. Solutions that have 
been proposed for these difficulties are discussed in the following 
sections of this chapter. 

Junior-High-School Opportunities for Markedly Overage 
Elementary-School Children 

Many of the overage pupils in the elementary grades have 
attained junior-high-school age. Regardless of their achieve- 
ments in elementary-school subjects, they have many needs 
which a junior high school is designed to serve. Children who 
have attained the age of thirteen years should usually be per- 
mitted to enter the junior high school regardless of their academic 
attainments. Consideration of the needs of these boys and girls 
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A Fifth-Grade Class Favored by Better than Average Clas- 
sification Conditions 
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has led to the conclusion that the elementary school (grades i 
to 6) should not be permitted to keep a boy or girl imtil the years 
allotted to the public schools for educating him are passed. 
In most cases it should be given no further opportunities after 
the pupil has reached the age of thirteen. Whatever the at- 
tainment of the pupil in academic subjects, the jimior high school 
is much better fitted to continue the education of such a pupil 
than the elementary school. 

The jimior high school is better fitted to deal with these pupils 
not only because it provides a social environment designed for 
adolescents, but also because it provides a wider variety of 
activities and courses from which the day-to-day program of an 
individual may be built. Its organization is such that an in- 
dividual pupil may, with little difficulty, be given a program 
markedly different from that of any other pupil. These points 
are of particular importance because of the fact that the programs 
of these pupils must in many cases be different from the normal 
programs. While many of these children will be able to carry 
a normal jimior-high-school program, others, because of limi- 
tations in native ability and low achievement in the elementary- 
school work, will require specially adapted programs. 

A pupil may not, however, be taken out of the elementary 
school and placed in the junior high school without a planned 
program that he may profitably carry in the jimior high school. 
This makes necessary, in addition to the information which his 
class teacher has about him, objective evidence as to his native 
mental ability and his actual achievement in school subjects 
as obtained from standard mental tests and achievement tests. 

The discussion of an actual situation will serve to illustrate 
both the importance of reclassification of such pupils and the 
necessity of analyzing each individual case in detail. 

Illustration 3 (facing this page) shows photographs of the boys 
and girls in a second-semester class of thirty-six pupils. This 
class of boys and girls was chosen at random out of a school 

IND. PUPIL — 3. 
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system better organized for meeting individual needs than 
is that of the average community. The teacher had these 
pupils grouped into two sections during the preceding semester. 
The boys in the front row and the girls in the front row were in 
what was supposed to be the better section. Those in the back 
row were in the poorer section. Subsequent investigation showed 
this division to have been made very poorly indeed. The school 
system in question has the midyear-promotion system. This 
is a high-fifth grade. The time imder consideration is the be- 
ginning of the second half of the school year, February. 

A testing program. — At the end of the preceding term the 
following tests^ were given to the members of this class as well 
as to other children in grades three to eight inclusive in this 
school system: 

1. Tests of mental ability to measure native intelligence. 

The National Intelligence Test. 

The McCall Multi-Mental Intelligence Test. 

2. Tests of achievement. 

The Stanford Achievement Test, a combination of nine tests: 

Three reading tests — word meaning, sentence meaning, and 
paragraph meaning. 

Two arithmetic tests — reasoning and computation. 

A nature-study and science test. 

A history and Hterature test. 

A language-usage test. 

A spelling test. 
A test of social background, made especially for this purpose — 

not standardized. 

These tests were given for the following purposes: 

1. To measure achievement in the various school subjects, 
in order that the people of the community might have an ac- 
coimting of the success of the schools in this respect. 

2. To assist in the supervisory program, by pointing out those 

1 A series of different test programs designed for the same purposes is given in Chapter 

vm. 
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places in the instructional program where particular attention 
was needed. 

3. To give a basis for discovering how well individual boys 
and girls were being cared for in the schools — whether or not 
they were so placed in the school system that they were obtaining 
the greatest good from their schooling. 

4. To serve as a basis for making any changes in the programs 
of individual pupils that their welfare demanded. 

The cost of the testing materials in such a program is ap- 
proximately fifteen cents per pupil. The actual testing time is 
approximately three hours. With proper rest periods, a day and 
a half is required to give this series. The tests are scored rapidly, 
since each question has only one answer and this answer is 
generally made by the pupil by checking one of two or more 
possible answers. The actual scoring time for the several 
himdred items included in such a testing program is approxi- 
mately one hour per pupil. Pupils universally enjoy such tests. 
Teachers find a great deal of satisfaction in their use because of 
the ease of scoring the papers. 

Intelligence tests. — The tests of mental ability were useful 
in the first aspect of this program. If a class or a school was 
low in achievement, the explanation might be that the pupils 
were low in mentality. If a school or a class was particularly 
high in achievement, it might be due to superior intelligence of 
the pupils. The mental-ability tests were useful in the third 
and fourth aspects of this program, as they gave some indications 
of the capacity of individual pupils to do ordinary school work. 

The intelligence or mental tests used were group intelligence 
tests similar to those used to test native ability of soldiers during 
the World War. Illustration 4, on page 36, is a reproduction of 
a part of one form of the McCall Multi-Mental Scale.^ It shows 
forty groups of words, five in a group. The entire test has one 

» Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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ILLUSTRATION 4 
Excerpt from the McCall Multi-Mental Scale 

MULTI-MENTAL SCALE "•"ISS'f^' 
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baboon right fish arrite United Sutet ^ 

0mi- shoot rale book baD tiger night lamb batter France > > 

tart knife accept leather hard dephant dc^ spin dress Canada 

91 12 83 84888897 9888 180 

cat boohe wod sareet dwir smooth giri ducks baby investigate ___ 

dng power doth kaaoDS room road walk paddle puppy publidi I I 

book knowMcs shoes caka haD great does geese kitten editors O I 

apple peqxr aMSt soar boOdhig roagh sk^ fish pig anrite < ' 

read food leather salty door table play sarim calf printing 

JrSSSollhs* If yooflabhbeioia time to called, go back and faapfova your wofk. 

••^-- '■***^jagB«! a;?i C ^ 'c;r"*^ 

(Total score of 648 minus 5 times the number tried, or 5 X 81 ; the 
resulting score is 243.) 

hundred such groups. Each pupil is given a copy of the test. 
The tester gives the following instructions: 

Look at the first set of five words under A: chair, dog, table, bed, stove. 
One word does not belong with the others. Which is it? . . . Dog is 
the word) because a dog is not furniture like chair, taUe, bed, and stove. 
With your pencil draw a line right through dog. . . . 

Look at the next set of words, under B : gate, good, big, bad, little. Which 
word does not go with the others? . . . Gate is the word, because good 
and bad go together and big and litUe go together. Draw a line right 
through ^o/e. . . . 

Look at the next set of words, under C: sweet, ripe, red, crow, apple. 
Which word does not go with the others? . . . Crow does not go with 
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the others. We can have a sweet, ripe, red apple, but we cannot have a 
sweet, ripe, red crow. Draw a line right through crow, . . . 

Look at the next set of words, under D: mamay sister, papa, brother, 
grandma. Which word does not go with the others? . . . Grandma 
does not go with the others because mama and papa go together and sister 
and brother go together. Draw a line right through grandma. . . . 

Look at the next set of words, imder E: dog, leaps, stone, runs, barks. 
Which word does not go with the others? . . . Stone does not go with the 
others, because a dog leaps, runs, and barks. Draw a line right through 
stone. . . . 

Pencils down! . . . Listen carefully. In the same way, draw a line 
through the one and only one word which does not belong with the others in 
each of the sets on this page. Do set number i first, then set number 2, 
and so on. Be sure not to skip any set. Mark some word in it before 
passing on to the next set. You will have plenty of time, if you don't 
waste it. If you finish before time is called, go back and make sure you 
have made no mistakes. If you decide to change your mark, don't forget 
to erase your first mark. Now once more, to make certain you understand 
every point. Be sure to draw a line right through the one and only word 
in each set that does not go with the others. Be sure to do set i first, 
then set 2, and so on without skipping any set. Be sure to use every minute 
of the time, that we may be proud of the score for our school. Ready with 
pencil! Go! 

Pupils are then given twenty minutes to work on the test. 
To score the test a key is provided that indicates the credit 
to be given for each word marked out. If the pupil marks out 
the word that is least related to the others, he is given lo points. 
If he marks out the one that least reasonably should be marked 
out, his score on that group is o. If he marks out any one of 
the remaining three, his score for that group is somewhere be- 
tween o and 10. For example, in the group, 

fly 

burn 

gasoline 

coal 

wood 

which is Number i in Illustration 4, a credit of 10 is given for 
marking out fiy, a credit of 9 for hum, 2i credit of 3 for gasoline, 
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a credit of o for coal, and a credit of i for wood. When the 
scoring key is superimposed upon the test sheet the value of 
each word in each group may be seen readily. The above group 
appears with the scoring key as follows: 



10 


fly 


9 


burn 


3 


gasoline 





coal 


I 


wood. 



Since the pupil marked fiy, his score on the group is 10. The 
total possible score on all 100 items is 1000. A pupil that marks 
the groups indiscriminately will receive an average of 5 on each 
item. Therefore, 5 times the number he attempts is subtracted 
from his total. The result is that the final score varies from 
— 258 to a possible 500. 

The author of the test furnishes tables by which these scores 
can be changed over to age scores. These tables show the 
average age of pupils who make each score. For example, 
Table i gives an excerpt from the table of standards. It shows 
the age equivalents of each score from —13 to 413. A score of 
105 is made by the average pupil 10 years and 6 months old. 
These age scores are then taken as an indication of the stage of 
mental development of the pupil. A pupil with a score of 105 
is said to have the mental development of the average pupil 10 
years and 6 months old. 

Besides the mental maturity measure. that the mental age 
provides, another valuable measure, the intelligence quotient, 
or I. Q., is obtained from these tests. The I. Q. is a measure of 
brightness, particularly with regard to ability to do school work 
of the ordinary or traditional t3^e. It is obtained by dividing 
mental age by chronological age^ and expressing the result in 
hundredths. For example, the pupil whose score is shown in 
Illustration 4 has a mental age, according to Table i, of 12 years 

1 Because of the nature of the growth of mental maturity as measured by such tests, a 
chronological age greater than i6 is taken as i6. 
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and 6 months, or 150 months. His chronological age at the 
time the test was taken was 12 years and 11 months, or 155 
months. Dividing 150 by 155, we obtain .97. This result ex- 
pressed in himdredths is 97. 

TABLE 1 
Age Table por Multi-Mental Scale^ 



SCX>RE 



Mental 

Age 
Yr. Mo. 



-13 to -1-7 9 

8 to 26 9 

27 to 42 9 

43 to 58 10 

59 to 75 10 

76 to 95 10 

96 to 114 10 

115 to 133 10 

134 to 152 10 

153 to 167 II 

168 to 182 II 

183 to 19s II ■ 

196 to 207 II - 

208 to 221 12 - 

222 to 23s 12 - 

236 to 249 12 - 

250 to 259. 12 - 

260 to 271 13 - 

272 to 284 13 - 

28s to 295 13 - 



- 5 

- 7 

- 8 

- o 

- 2 

- 4 

- 6 

- 8 
-II 

- 2 



Score 



Mental 

Age 

Yr. Mo. 



296 to 306 13 —10 

307 to 317 14 — 2 

318 to 327 14 — 5 

328 to 337 14 — 8 

338 to 347 15 — 

348 to 356 IS — 5 

357 to 36s 15 — 9 

366 to 372 16 — I 

373 to 378 16 — 5 

379 to 385 16 —10 

386 to 391 17 — 2 

392 to 398 17 — 6 

399 to 403 17 — 9 

404 to 408 18 — o 

409 to 413 18 — 3 



1 Excerpt from Table I, Manual of Directions for the Multi-Mental Scale. 

Professor L. M. Terman, in his Measurement of Intelligence,^ 
page 66, gives the following percentage distribution of I. Q.'s 
(ratio of mental age, as evidenced by an examination using the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test, to 
chronological age) for a group of 1000 unselected children: 

Terman, L. M., Measurement of InteUigencet Houghton Mifi^ Co., 1916. 
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I. Q. Range ^^^-nUge j. q. ^^ Pe^^^tage 

56-65 33 106-115 23.1 

66-75 2.3 116-125 9.0 

76-85 8.6 126-135 2.3 

86-95 20.1 13^145 55 

96-105 33-9 

In the same work, page 76, he interprets the significance of the 
various I. Q. ranges, the following table reproducing his in- 
terpretation. 

Significance of I. Q.'s 

I. Q. Classification 

Above 140 "Near" genius or genius 

120-140 Very superior intelHgence 

110-120 Superior intelligence 

90-1 10 Normal, or average, intelligence 

80- 90 Dullness, rarely dassifiable as feeblemindedness 

70- 80 Borderline deficiency, sometimes classifiable as dullness, 

often as feeblemindedness 
Below 70 Definite feeblemindedness 

The National Intelligence Test^ the other intelligence test 
used, is a combination of five tests. One is a reasoning or a 
computation arithmetic test. There are four psychological 
tests, such as completing sentences that have a word omitted, 
choosing out of a group of words one closely related to an in- 
dicated word, and indicating whether words have opposite mean- 
ings or the same meaning. This test requires approximately 
thirty minutes. The tests are scored by the use of keys fur- 
nished with the tests. The scores are changed to mental ages 
and intelligence quotients in a manner similar to that used with 
the McCall Multi-Mental Test. 

Scores on these tests are not supposed to be affected by school 
training. However, children who have meager social back- 
grounds or have language difl&culties will not show so high a 
mental development on these tests as they really have. There 

1 Published by World Book Company. 
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are other difficulties that keep those who use these tests most 
successfully from placing too much faith in them. When there 
is doubt about the result, the pupil should be tested with another 
test or with an individual intelligence test. Teachers should 
never hesitate to question the result of one of these tests. The 
tests are probably most useful when they disagree with the 
teacher's preconceived notion of a pupil's ability, for then they 
start an investigation that may reveal important facts. Many 
children who are considered mediocre because of bad work habits, 
poor health, physical defects, or other causes, are discovered to 
be exceptional. Used as a substitute for good judgment and 
personal observation, the intelligence test as we have it is a 
very dangerous tool. Used as an aid to right judgment, it is 
very helpful indeed. 

In the testing program outlined above, two tests of mental 
ability were used, because no mental tests had been given these 
pupils previously. The results from the two were averaged. 
The use of two of them made possible a surer judgment. 
Several school systems give such group tests in the first, third, 
sixth, and ninth grades, repeating them in doubtful cases. 
Individuals who are to receive markedly different treatment 
according to the judgment based upon such tests, should be 
tested further with an individual test. The most commonly 
used individual test is the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Individual Test.^ This must be given by a highly 
trained individual. 

Achievement tests. — The Stanford Achievement Test,^ a 
combination of nine tests, was used to measure achievement. 
To make possible a comparison of achievement in various sub- 
jects, the scores in each test may be expressed in age scores in 
a manner similar to that used in changing mental-test scores 
to mental-age scores. The authors of the test give a table that 

1 Tennan, L. M., Ibid. 

2 Published by the World Book Company. 
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TABLE 2 

Age and Grade Equivalents in the Stanford Achievement Test 

educational profile chart: advanced exaionattok 



Testz, 


7^3. 


Test 5, 
MeuL 


R«ui. 
total 


Test 4, 


Tests. 


Arith. 
total 


Test 6, 


ft lit. 


T««t8, 


Test 9, 


Total 
Score 


Ediica. 


GblODO- 




Pua«. 


Sent. 
Meu. 


Arith. 
Comp. 


Arith. 
Seu. 


N«.St. 
ftSd. 


^ 


Dicta- 
turn 


tional 
Age 


kMdcal 


Code* 


"t? 


-IM 


-7» 


-8I- 


-M8 


-17» 


-181 


-SU 


-88 


-84 


-44 


-M« 


-lOfr 








-102 


-76 


S 


-258 


-175 


-133 


-307 


-85 


-83 


-53 


-204 


-99 


-18-4 






-101 


■:74 


-265 


-171 


-131 


-302 


-85 


-83 


-53 


-203 


- 08 


-18-1 






-101 


-74 


-79 


-264 


-168 


-181 


-297 


-84 


-83 


-52 


-20O 


- 07 


-17-11 






-101 


-73 


-79 


-253 


-161 


-130 


-291 


-84 


-63 


-51 


-108 


- 96 


-17-^ 






-10 


-78 


-78 


-SOS 


-18T 


-180 


-*87 


-88 


-88 


-40 


-198 


- 98 


-17-6 






-100 


-72 


-78 


-250 


-168 


-130 


-282 


-82 


-82 


-60 


-194 


- 94 


-17-4 






-100 


-72 


-77 


-249 


-148 


^20 


-27T 


-S2 


-82 


-19 


-191 


-93 


-17-2 






- 00 


-71 


-76 


-240 


-147 


-127 


-274 


-81 


-81 


-18 


-190 


-92 


-17-1 






-08 


-70 


-76 


-243 


-147 


-124 


-271 


-80 


-80 


-47 


-189 


- 91 


-16-11 






-M 


-TO 


-74 


-MO 


-1« 


-m 


-«88 


-80 


-78 


-47 


-187 


- 90 


-16-9 






-05 


-60 


-78 


-237 


-146 


-119 


-365 


-70 


-77 


-16 


- 86 


- 89 


-16-8 






- 04 


-68 


-73 


-236 


-146. 


-117 


-262 


-78 


-75 


-45 


-185 


- 88 


-16-6 






- 02 


-67 


-72 


-231 


-146 


-114 


-259 


-78 


-74 


-16 


-183 


- 87 


-16-6 






-00 


-67 


-71 


-228 


-145 




-112 


-257 


-77 


-72 


-44 


-182 


- 86 


-16-3 






- 80 


-68 


-TO 


-818 


-144 




-110 


-164 


-77 


-70 


-43 


-181 


- 88 


-16-1 






- 88, 


-65 


-69 


-222 


-144 




-107 




-251 


-76 


-69 


-13 


-179 


-84 


-16-1 






- 87 




-65 


-68 


-220 


-143 




-105 




-248 


-75 


-«7 


-42 


-178 


-83 


-15^11 






- 86 




-«4 


-67 


-217 


-142 




-104 




-246 




-74 


-06 


-11 




-175 


-82 


-15-10 




-10.0 


- 86 




-63 




-214 


-141 




-103 




-244 




-73 




-06 


-40 




-174 


- 81 


-16-0 




-9^ 


- 84 








-111 


-140 




-101 




-141 




-71 




-68 


-to 




-171 


- 80 


-18^7 


:^ 


> 9.7 


-83 




r61 




-203' 


-139 




-101 




-240 




-71 




-«2 


-39 




-1701 


- 79 


-16-6. 


- 9.6 


-83 




-60 




-138 




-100 




-238 




-60 




-61 


-38 




-168 


- 78 


:iUl 


- 6-9 


- 9.3 


- 82^ 


-40 




-137 




- 99^ 


-236 


-68 




-60 


-38 




-165' 


-77 


- 6-2 


- 9.2 


- 81 


-58 


-61 


-200 


-136 


- 9S 


-234 


-67 


-59 


-37 


-163 


- 76 


-16-1 


-16-9 


- 9.0 


- 81 


-87 


-•0 


-198 


-134 

-133 


-97 


-131 


-6C 


-88 


-86 


-161 


- 78. 


-14-11 


-18-4 


:U 


- 80 


-66 


-69 


-95 


-96 


-229 


-«5 


-66 


r36 


-159 


- 74 


-14-9 


-16-0 


- 70 


-66 


-58 


-192 


-132 


- 95 


-227 


-64 


-55 


-35 


-157 


- 73 


-14.«- 


-14-9- 


- 8.6 


- 78 


-64 


-58 


-190 


-131 


- 93 


-224 


-63 


-54 


-34 ■ 


:i65-" 


-72 


-14-6 


-14-6 


- 8:5 


- 77 


-64 


-57 


- 88 


-129 


- 92 


-221 


-62 


-52 


-34 


-153 


-7 


-14-4 


-14-4 


- 8.4 


- 77 


-88 


-88 


-186 


-118 


- 91 


-819 


-61 


-61 


-88 


-160 


- 70 


-14-1 


-14-1 


-8J 


- 76 


-63 


-66 


-185 


-127 


- 89 


-216 


-60 


-49 


-33, 


-148 


- 69 


-U-0 


-14-0 


- 8.1 


-75 


^2, 


-55 


-182 


-126 


- 87 


-212 


-60 


-48 


-32 




-146 


- 68 


-13-10 


-13-10 


- 8.0 


- 74 




-62r 




-54 


- 80 


-124 


-86 




-69 


-46 


-31 




-144 


- 67 


-13-8 


-13-8 


-7.9 


-74 




-5 




-54 


-179 


-123r 


- 84 




-58 


-44 


-31 




-141 


- 66 


-13-6 


^13-6 


- 7.7 


- 78 




-81 




-83 


-177 


-111 


- 83 




-*7 


-43 


-SO 






-68 


-lS-8 


-13-8 


-7.6 


- 72 




-50 




-r>3 


-175 


-120 


-81 


-2ni 


-5C 


-12 


-29 






- 64, 


-13-3. 


-13-3 


-7.6 


- 71 




-50 




-52 


-173 


-119 


- 80 


-199 


-55 


-40 


-29 






-63 


-13-2| 


-18-2 


- 7.4 


- 7 


-49^ 


-51 


-171 


-118 


- 78 


-IOC 


-54 


-30. 


-28^ 




- 62I 


-13-0' 


-13-0 


- 7.3 


- 70 


-48 


-51 


-169 


-117 


- 77 


-194 


-52 


-38 


-28 




- 61 


-12-11 


-•l^ll 


- 7.2 


- 70 


-47 


-00 


-167 


-117 


- 78 


-198 


-51 


-87 


-17 


-116 


- 60 


-11-9 


-11-9 


- 7.1 


- 60 


-46 


-49 


-104 


-116 


- 73 


-189 


-50 


-36 


-27 


-124 


-59 


-12-8 


-12-8 


-7.0 


- 68 


-46 


-49 


-1G2 


-115 


- 72 


-187 


-49 


-35 


-26 


-121 


- 58 


-12-7 


-12-7 


- 6.8 


-87 


-45 


-4S 


-160 


-114 


- 70 


-184 


-48 


-34 


-25 


-119 


- 67 


-12-6 


-12-6 


- 6.7 


-67 


-44 


-47 


-158 


-113 


-68 


-181 


-47 


-33 


-25 


-116 


- 66 


-12-6 


-12-6 


- 6.6 


-68 


-48 


-48 


-158 


-111 


- 67 


-179 


-46 


-81 


44 


-114 


- 88 


-11-4 


-11-4 


- 6.8 


-65 


-43 


-46 


-154 


-110 


- 66 


-176 


-44 


-30 


-24 


- 12 


- 54 


-12-2 


:,'!:! 


- 6.4 


- 64 


-42 


-45 


-151 


-109 


- 65 


-174 


-43 


-29 


-23 


- 10 


- 63 


-12-1 


- 6.3 


- 64 


-41 


-44 


-149 


-107 


-63 


-170 


-42 


-28 


-23 


- 08 


-62 


-12-0 


-12-0 


- 6.2 


- 63 


-40 


-44 


-147 


-105 


- 62 


-167 


-40 


-27 


-22 


- 07 


- 51 . 


-11-11 




-6.1 


-61 


-3» 


-U 


-144 


-108 


-81 


-164 


-89 


-16 


-11 


-105 


- 80 


-11-10 


-U-10 


- 6.0 


- 61 


-38 




-42 


-141 


-102 


- CO 


-162 


-38 


-25 


-21, 


-103 


- 49 


-11-9 


-11-9 


- 5.9 


- 60 


-38 




-41 


-139 


-100 


- 59 


-159 


-36 


-24 


-21 




-101 


- 48 


-11-8 


-11-8 


- 5.8 


- 50 


-37 




-41 


-137 


- 98 


- 68 


-156 


-35 


-23 






-99 


-47 


-n-7 


- 1-7 


- 6.7 


- 58 


-37 




-40 


-135 


- 96 


-66 


-162 




-22 






- 97 


- 46 


-11-6 


- 1-6 


-6.7 


- 87 


-88 




-«9| 




-96 


- 60 


-150 




-11 


-19 




- 98 


- 45, 


-11-8. 


-11-8 


- 8.6 


- 66 


-35 




-38 




- 93 


-54 


-147 




-20 






-■93 


-44 


-11-4 


-11-4 


- 6.5 


- 65 


-35 


r37» 




- 91 


- 52 


-143 


-3ll 


-20 






- 01 


- 43' 


-11-3" 


-11-3 


- 6.4 


- 65 


-34 


-36 


-125 


- 89 


-51 


-140 


-30 




-17 


- 89 


- 42 


-11-2 


-11-2 


- 6.3 


- 54 


-33 


-35 


-123 


- 87 


- 50 


-137 


-29 




-17 


- 87 


- 41 


-11-1 


-11-1 


- 6.2 


- BS 


-S3 


-84 


-116 


- 86 


-48 


-134 


-18 




-16 


- 88 


- 40 


-ll-« 


-11-0 


-8.1 


- 52 


-32 


-33 


-117 


- 84 


-47 


-131 


-27 




-16 


- 83 


- 39 


-10-11 


-10-11 


- 6.0 


- 61 


-31 


-32 


-114 


- 82 


-46 


-128 


-26 




-15 


- 81 


- 38 


-10-10 


-10^0 


- 4.9 


- 50 


-30 


-32 


-112 


- 80 


- 44 


-124 


-26 




-15 


-79 


- 37 


-1(H9 


-10-9 


- 4.9 


- 40 


i2 


-31 


-no 


- 78 


-43 


:ifj 


-24 




-14 


- 77 


-36 


-10-9 


-1<M» 


- 4.8 


-*5 


-n 


-80 


-107 


- 76 


-41 


-IS 


-18 


-14 


- 78 


-88 


-10-8 


-10-8 


- 4.7 


- 47 


-29 


-29 


-105 


- 74 


- 41 


-115 


-22 




-13 


- 73 


- 34 


-10-7 


-10-7 


- 4.6 


-46 


-28 


-28 


-iQ2r 


-73 


- 39 


-112 


-21 




-12 


- 71 


- 33 


-10-6 


-10-6 


- 4.5 


- 46 


-27 


-27 


-99 


- 71 


- 38 


-109 


-20 




-12 


- 69 


r- 32 


-10-5 


-10-6 


- 4.4 


-43 


-26 


-20 


-95 


- 70 


- 38 


-108 


-18 




-11 


- 68 


-31 


-10-4 


-10-4 


-4.4 


-a 


-28 


-18 


-91 


-68 


- 87 


-108 


-17 




-10 


- 66 


-80 


-10-1 


-10-1 


- 4.8 


-fst 


-24 


-24 


- 88 


-66 


- 36 


-102 


-16 




-10 


-65 


- 29 


-10-1 


-10- 


- 4.2 


- 30 


-23 


-23 


- 86 


- 65 


- 35 


-100 


-16 




-9 


- 63 


- 28 


-10-0 


-10-0 


- 4.1 


- 38 


-22 


-22 


- 82 


-63 


- 34 


- 97 


-13 




- 8 


-62 


- 27 


- 0-11 


- 9-11 


- 4.0 


- 36 


-21 


-21 


-78 


- 62 


- 33 


-95 


-12 




- 8 


:8 


- 26 


- 9-10 


- 9-10 


- 4.0 


- 88 


-80 


-80 


-76 


-60 


- 81 


-91 


-11 




- 7 


-16 


-9-8 


-9-8 


- s;9 


- 34 


-19 


-19 


-72 


- 60 


-31 


-90 


r 




- 7 


-67 


- 24 


- 9-7 


- 9-7 


- 3.8 


- 32 


-*§ 


-18 


- 68 


-67 


-30 


-87 


-8 


- 6 


-6 


- 56 


- 23 


-0-6 


- 9-6 


-3.7 


- 31 


-17 


-17 


- 66 


- 50 






- 6 




-« 


- 54 


- 22 


- 9-6 


- 9-6 


- 3.6 


-301 


-16 


-16, 


- 62 


:Sl 




ill 


-6 




- 4 


- 53, 


- 21 


- 9-4 


- 9-4 


- 3.6 


-M 


-18 


-18 


-88. 




-4 




-4 


-61 


:S 


-9-1, 


- 9-1 


- 8.4 


- 27l 


-14 


-14' 


-65' 




- 4 




-3 


-49' 


-^l* 


- 9-1 


- 3.4 


- 25 


-14 


-13 


- 52 


- 47 


- 25 


- 72 


- 3 




- 3 


- 48 


- 18 


- 9-0 


- 9-0 


-3.3 


- 24 


-13 


-12 


- 49 


-46 


- 23 


-68 


- 3 




- 2 


- 46 


- 17 


- 8-11 


- 8-11 


- 3.2 


- 22 


-13 


-12 


-47 


- 42 


- 22 


-64 


- 2 




- 2 


- 44 


- 16 


- 8-10 


- 8-10 


- 3.1 


-«1 


-18 


-11 


-44 


-40 


-10 


-88 


-1 


- * 


- 1 


-41 


-!• 


-8-9 


-8-9 


-8.1 



* Grade defined as b Tabia 5, Manual of Dinotions. Ravued. 
** Educational ages above tUs point are extiapolated vahiee. 
For explanation of Tartieal bars see Manual of Diraetiont. Revised. 

From Stanford Achievement Test, published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. Cop3Tight by World Book Company, 1923, 1925. 
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makes it possible to discover the age at which pupils usually 
reach the achievement indicated by any score. It is repro- 
duced, greatly reduced in size, as Table 2, on page 42. It will be 
noted that a score of 131 in the test on arithmetic computation 
is the achievement of the average pupil who is 14 years and 
6 months old. This was obtained by locating nmnber 131 in 
the arithmetic-computation coliunn of Table 2, and then noting 
the age given on the same line in the educational-age coliunn. 
Similarly, 48 in arithmetic reasoning is equivalent to an age 
score of II years and o months. This test provides a method 
of combining the scores to give the desired weighting. The 
scores are simply added together, and the result divided by 10. 
This resulting total score can then be changed to an age-equiva- 
lent score by using Table 2, as illustrated above. The resulting 
age score is an average-achievement age, or, as it is more fre- 
quently called, the educational age. For example, if a pupil 
has a total score of 72, we look for 72 in the total-score colmnn 
of Table 2 and find that it corresponds to an educational age of 
14 years and 6 months. 

When a series of tests are used that are not developed by their 
authors as a single combination, the educational age of a pupil 
is obtained by averaging the age equivalents of his scores in the 
several tests. 

The authors of some tests give grade scores instead of age- 
equivalent scores. Table 2 gives the grade-score equivalents 
for the Stanford tests as well as the age scores. If it is desired 
to change a grade score into an age score when the author 
of the test fails to give the standards for ages. Table 2 may 
be used. For example, a score of 10 on the Thorndike Hand- 
writing Test is equivalent to a grade score of 6.8. That is, a 
pupil 8 months through the sixth grade is supposed to write well 
enough (usual quality) to score 10 on this scale. Since the 
author does not give age scores, reference to the Stanford Table 
(last two colimms) will show that a grade score of 6.8 may be 
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taken as equivalent to an age score of 12 years and 7 months. 
Therefore, a score of 10 on the Thorndike Handwriting Scale is 
equivalent to an age score of 12 years and 7 months. 

Since intelligence is reflected in the quality of school work, the 
educational development of a pupil is sometimes taken as a 
measure of brightness. Educational development is influenced 
more by the nature and quality of schooling than the intelligence- 
test results, but it is nevertheless a useful supplementary measure. 
It is obtained by a method similar to that used in obtaining the 
intelligence quotient. A reading quotient is determined by di- 
viding the reading age by the chronological age and expressing 
the result in hundredths. An arithmetic quotient is obtained 
by a similar use of the arithmetic age. The educational quotient, 
E. Q., is obtained by dividing the educational age determined 
from several achievement tests by the chronological age and 
expressing the result in hundredths. A pupil whose educational 
age is 12 and whose chronological age is 10 has an E. Q. of 120. 
That is, 12 divided by 10 is 1.20, or 120 hundredths. 

The social-background test was an unstandardized list of 
questions upon the following topics: (i) Conditions in the home, 
such as, number of books; ownership of home; possession of 
musical instruments; place to study. (2) Habits, such as, sleep- 
ing with window open; use of toothbrush; table manners. 

An arbitrary method of allotting age scores was used. The 
pupil with the highest score on the test was allotted an age score 
equal to the highest educational-age score in the class. The 
pupil with the next highest score of the social background test 
was given an age score equal to the second highest educational- 
age score in the class. This process was continued until each 
pupil was allotted an age score in social background. 

Assembling important information. — Chart i, page 46, shows 
how test and other information may be assembled to simpUfy the 
consideration of each individual pupil. Note that the age score 
for each test is recorded opposite the name of the test, in the 
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column headed Age Equivalents, The educational age, or 
achievement expressed in terms of age, is likewise entered as 9 
years and 1 1 months. The mental age, as obtained by averaging 
the results of the two mental tests, is given in the age-equiva- 
lents colimm as 9 years and 8 months. The chronological age 
of the pupil 13 years and o months, is recorded at the top of the 
colimm. The pupil's height, expressed in terms of the age of 
which it is most characteristic, is recorded just beneath the 
chronological age. This age equivalent of the pupil's height 
was obtained by reference to the foot of Tables 3 and 4 (pages 
50 and 51), which give the average height for various ages. 
For example, the pupil in Chart i is a little less than 60 inches 
tall. Sixty inches is average height for a pupil 13 years of age. 
This pupil's height is therefore normal for a pupil of approxi- 
mately 12 years and 11 months of age. This 12-11 is therefore 
recorded in the age-equivalents column opposite height. 

The variation of these age scores can be more readily seen 
when points are located on the scale opposite corresponding age 
scores, and connected with a broken line. By reference to the 
age scale above the blank lines, this can be done readily. The 
vertical line represents the achievement that is normal for the 
grade of which this pupil is a member. It is located by refer- 
ence to the grade scale above the blank lines. In William's case 
it is halfway between 5 and 6, inasmuch as the class of which he 
is a member is beginning the second half of the fifth grade. 

The I. Q., 74, was obtained by dividing the mental age, 9 
years and 8 months, by the chronological age, 13 years and 
o months. The E. Q., 76, was obtained similarly by dividing 
the achievement-average age, or educational age, 9 years and 
II months, by the chronological age, 13 years and o months. 
The average, 75, is the average of the two brightness measures, 
the I. Q. and the E. Q. ' 

The variation from normal weight was obtained by referring 
to normal weight tables. Such tables for boys and girls are given 
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Chart 1 
A thirteen-year-old boy in the high-fifth grade 

V^...il^k^^fiin^, Date Gnide.^..£..gg[; 

r. Parent— 



.KT-. 



Addret* Td. No. Home Room.'? 

School Teacher—' - 

Date of Birth* j Height jCfif , 

Entrance grade in this school system.. 



Weight...«.fJ. 



.... Entrance nade in this schoolylMAcCAMSMr'.. 
dwl•c:A<^:?.?^.1^.^... Hair years spent^n kinder- 



Grades skipped.. ^»««c Grades repeatedwii>::A^:r.^^1^^... Half years spent 

garten X Does pupil expect to go to high school ?.«^^^ College?... 

What does he irant to do when he finishes school?.«Afi^»4fa^&tf..^..^^.«r../CC«fi^S«% 



Docs he take miisic lessons outside of school?, .itct Other lessons, if any, outside of school?. !?%«. . . 

Member of the following school teams or other organisations: 

Outside organizations:.... ^^..r^«4s«^««^. : 

.................. . . — What muMcal instruments? 

What mattaitim* does he read most?-<SWa..^y^* How is out-of-school time spent? 

.... A C^f ife ^.«^?gr:..^ftB^. . Is there a room in the home wheie he can study by* 

liimsdP...?)rc... What kind ofmusk: does he like best?..yiM^ Has he a card for the 

public library ?..?F^..... Times eaduveek spent at. the movies?. What language is spoken 

in the home?.... 1 jMi«te«««.'.' How many books in the home? X^EO. 

Specific Wfeakness rf-.-. ,^^ 

Fhyskal Defects ... .^!jrftdfe^7?^mf-Wrt ^i ^ 

Too mature socially for this group?.: Too immature?- i...i-.i.i. Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner? 7(p. 

Has this pupfl ever been in a dass of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

•od tlictfst) - _ ,^^™^T'^^^T^!*'''^"T"'^^TT"— ™' 1 ' _"- ???Tr??T????r??T??????rr???? 

Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 



Any other irregular features in. this ^pil'a school history 

Enrollment in this class -^SJif Type of class... -**s^-tf:^:H^ 

Draw a line through each item in whfeh this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blank s : 
L CetialAb i litJ - S^ L ts J lSi hip Qil-WliAnd UnnJ^mgl _ \\A 

2. Mechamcal Ability 6. Reading 10 . Ai iith m s li eggg"- - . I4C 

3. Attitud e t o w uid Wroh 7. Nature Study & Science 11. History IS.: 

4. Health 8. tsagiisjs Ussgs 12. Literature 



lop Work 



Variation from Normal WeighT^tt Scores 
I. Q-.Trf^.. E. Q..74.. Average.yjr 



Equiv- 
alents 



GRADE 
6 7 



8 



^ChronologicalAge ,..,.^.... /M^ZCi. 

Height b.>Ajc%. .-..-.-.. . ........ i^ziJL. 

Mental Test ^ f.-if. 

Achievement, Average fry/. 

Reading, Paragraph MeuiiQg.,.. .J[zil. , ^ 

Reading, Sentence Meaning. .... . .x444. . , 

Reading, Word Meaning " ' 

Arithmetic Computation ...... 

Arithmetk, Reascming 

Nature Study and Science . . .^ 

Hist(»y and Literature 

6 Usage. ..,,..•'■.. 




it-.*. 
/•--Jfc. 

- jt«.-A. 

::::::: fJi± 

Sodftl Background ..i^>^,. .-<... -^.^ ..fr/tt 

The broken line represents WilHam's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for th& high-fifth grade. 

Comments of Special Teachers: 
Library Teacher: Difficult to interest. 
Arts and Crafts Teacher: Emphatic instructions necessary. 



Indifferent, 
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as Tables 3 and 4, pages 50 and 51. This pupil's age is 13 years 
and o months. His height is 60 inches. By reference to Table 
3, it may be seen that the .normal weight for a boy 13 years of 
age and 60 inches tall is 93 poimds. Since this boy weighs 
87 poimds, he falls below the normal weight by 6 poimds, or 
6 per cent. The age used is that of the nearest birthday. A 
pupil II years and 5 months of age is considered 11 years. 
Height is measured to the nearest inch, without shoes, while 
weight is measured with the child in indoor clothes, without 
shoes. Care must be taken to weigh and measure accurately. 
A pupil who is 7 per cent or more underweight is probably suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, and should be given a careful physical 
examination by a competent physician. 

Other information assembled on this card is obtained from the 
class teacher or special teachers, or from the permanent scho- 
lastic and health records. It brings together facts from the 
pupil's previous school history, his outside activities and in- 
terests, his home opportunities, and the judgment of the teach- 
ers who have worked with him from day to day. 

niustrative analyses of records of individuals who should be 
placed in junior high school. — As a result of the possession of 
such information as has been discussed in the preceding sections, 
we are now able to resxime our discussion of placement of ele- 
mentary pupils over 13 years of age in the junior high school. 
There are three pupils 13 years of age or older in the class shown 
in Illustration 3, facing page 33. Of these three, two should 
be placed in the junior high school. One should be placed in a 
special class for mentally retarded pupils. A discussion of test 
scores and other records of these pupils will serve to illustrate 
the need of careful study of each case. 

Chart I, page' 46, gives the record for William. William is as 
tall as the average seventh-grade boy. He spent six and a half 
years in covering the four and a half years of school work that 
he has completed. He comes from a home with the average 
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social opportunities. He says that he wishes to become a 
doctor. His last semester's teacher rated him as one of the 
best five of his section (the poorer se.ction) in general ability, in 
attitude toward work, in leadership, in language usage, in arith- 
metic, and in spelling. She rated him among the lowest five of 
this section in freehand drawing and in music. 

On the average he is lower in the tests than the average pupil 
beginning the upper half of the fourth grade. Obviously, the 
teacher's judgment would lead us astray. William's chances of 
completing high school are very remote. He cannot hope to 
succeed in the traditional school work of the junior high school 
with any but children of the very lowest ability. He is not, 
however, of low enough intelligence to be put in a class for 
mentally retarded pupils. His work should be planned in such 
a manner that the two or three years of school that remain to 
him may give him something other than a mere completion of 
the regular sixth-grade work. We could not expect even this 
much from a normal program, since he has taken six and a half 
years to attain fourth-grade standards. 

WiUiam will probably be a respected and successful citizen in 
his community. Ten years from now he may be the expert who 
diagnoses the needs of your automobile, or manufactures the 
fine tools with which it is repaired, or prepares filet mignon 
exactly to your taste. The public schools may have a part in 
bringing about or assuring his success, or he may look back on 
what the school offered him as something very remote from his 
actual needs. 

This boy and others Uke him in the school system should have 
individual programs developed that will make use, where possible, 
of the work that is now offered in the junior high school. Some 
time should be given to the fundamentals of the elementary 
school. William, for instance, should have work in arithmetic 
somewhat similar to that which he would have if he were to 
remain in his present class. He should have further training in 
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ILLUSTRATION 5 

Elementary Schools are not Suited to Meet the Needs of 
Boys and Girls of High-School Age 




The educational opportunities of the elementary schools are provided 
for young children. The elementary-grade boys and girls who are thirteen 
years old or older should have different opportunities. 

In the city in which this picture was taken there were, on the average, 
two pupils of junior-high-school age for each elementary class. 

(Facing 48) 
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reading also, since his attainment in reading is now only up to the 
third-grade level. But he should have the opportunity for a 
half year, or a year, of taking those broadening and finding 
courses that are gauged to his ability; such courses as auto 
mechanics, cooking, general shop work, instrumental music, 
typewriting, vocal music, vocational information, bricklaying, 
cement mixiiig, carpentry, forging, etc. The fact that the most 
promising course may prove to be offered in a higher grade than 
the seventh should not be allowed to stand in the way of those 
who plan William's program. We should discover his special 
aptitudes as soon as possible and then make available the 
manner of school life that will contribute most to his usefulness 
as a citizen. In this we must not neglect the cultural and basic 
training. That would be as disastrous to the educational results 
we are seeking for William as would a continuation of the present 
line of procedure. 

Anything which the school as a whole, from kindergarten 
through high school, has to offer should be reasonably available 
for any boy or girl. If no special courses are available in the 
elementary schools, the offerings of the high school should be 
canvassed. It may be that William can be cared for in a class 
or two in high school, as a special case, and work in his regular 
classroom the remainder of the day. The writer recalls the 
case of a girl with less intelligence than William who, although 
sixteen years old, was doing imsuccessful work in the third grade. 
The school had failed to make the provisions that should have 
been made for her even as this school has failed to take the best 
care of William. A conference with the teacher of domestic 
art in the high school resulted in a plan whereby the girl in 
question spent half a day as usual with her own class, and the 
other half day in the high school on the other side of town 
going about from class to class with the domestic art teacher. 
She worked on individual projects that were quite as successful 
as those of the high-school girls. 

IND. PUPIL — 4 
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TABLE 3 
WBIGHT-.HEIGHT— AGE TABLE FOB BOYS OF SCHOOL AGE 
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It is not unusual to find retarded pupils intelligent along me- 
chanical lines. Illustration 6 shows some parts of a mechanical- 
aptitude test to which a boy in a class for mentally retarded 
pupils gave perfect answers. Although he was an absolute 
failure in ordinary school work, only one boy in seven of his age 
is as able mechanically. Had his community had a satisfactory 
junior-high-school organization, opportunities for developing his 
talent could have been given him. Perhaps success in the shops 
would have led to greater interest in other school work oflFered 
in a junior high school. The test requires the matching of 
mechanical parts in Part i and Part 2. Try your hand at it. 
Can you, by making a perfect score, do as well as this boy who 
had in his ten years in school rarely been given work that he 
could do with as great success as other boys of his age? Is the 
ability shown here one to be rated low and neglected in our 
present complex civilization? 

Chart 2, page 53, shows the record of Jack, the second boy, who 
is thirteen years of age. Jack's case is entirely different from 
William's. So far as the school records show, he has passed 
successfully each year he has been in school. He came to this 
school system a year and a half ago. No attempts were made 
to obtain his records from the schools which he had previously 
attended. So far as Jack remembers he has never been failed 
or skipped. His present retardation is due rather to 9, failure 
on the part of the school system to enroll him in school at the 
most favorable age, six years. He started school nearer eight 
years of age than six. Neither attendance laws nor those of 
economic necessity are made to care for such pupils. The two 
years he lost are gone and all we can do is to make the best use 
of the time that is remaining to us. 

This pupil was carrying exactly the same program as the other 
members of his class — a slow-fifth-grade section. The records 
showed that his program had never varied from that of the group. 
No physical defects were reported. 
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ILLUSTRATION 6^ 

Mechanical Information of a Sixteen-Year-Old Boy in a 

Class for Mentally Retarded Pupils 

Part I P»«t 2 




1 

3 






3 [I 
3 EI 



Some of the test elements to which this boy gave correct answers are 
shown above. He was asked to match each of the mechanical elements in 
Part I, at the left, with a related element in Part 2. For example, Number 
5 in the top square at the left is related to P in the top square at the right. 

' From Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests, copyright, 192 1, by World Book Company, 
Yookos-on-Hudson, New York. (Facing 52J 
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Jack is as tall as the average eighth-grade hoy. Both his 
intelligence quotient and his educational quotient are 90. This 
is considered the borderline between normal and dull-normal 
children.^ His average achievement is almost a year ahead of 
his present grade classification. That is, he did almost as well 
as is expected of average children a full grade ahead of him. 

Chart 2 

The record of a high-fifth-grade boy who should be transferred to 
junior high school 



Pupil Jack Grade High 5 Type ef Section Slow. 



GRADE 
6 7 




Variation from Normal Weighc-JKo ^Scores Equiv- 
I. Q..fjO.. E. Q..yA. Average.yA alents 

Chronological Age jJ^mA 

Height jJ9tJL 

Mental Test Lire.. 

Achievement, Average JJ.-.S.. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning JUtiif.. 

Reading, Sentence Meaning UAz^. . 

Reading, Word Meaning JJ^4-- 

Arithmetic.Computation U-.8.. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning U'Jf.. 

Nature Study and Science ^ ll-.U. 

History and Literature i«r7.. 

Language Usage JAs^.. 

Spellins um. 

Social Background JLLrL I . 

The broken line represents Jack's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: Among the pupils who stood out either as very j)oor or very 
good, this pupil was not reported by his teacher in any one of the fifteen 
items listed in Chart i. His home has not supplemented his education 
through private music lessons or any other type of private lessons. He 
has never become a member of any outside organizations. His music 
teacher reports that he is a good music student and that she can depend 
upon him as an example for the boys in individual singing. 

From this it is evident that Jack will be able to work success- 
fully with the groups of lower ability in the seventh grade. 
He will need a little more individual coaching than most of the 
members of the group. Since he is reported outstanding as a 

1 Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 761 Houghton Mifflin Co., 19x6. 
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music student, there is indication that he will be able to do work 
along this line in average or even better groups in the junior 
high school. Because of the probability of malnutrition or other 
health difficulties, suggested by the fact that Jack is 20 per cent 
underweight, particular watchfulness over Jack's health should 
be exercised. 

Mentally Retarded Pupils 

One important question the teacher may ask herself is: Is 
it possible that some of these pupils are so retarded mentally 
that, from the beginning of their schooling, they should have 
been given a markedly different type of curriculiun from that 
offered to normal boys and girls? Unless the school system has 
very definite provision for sorting out such boys and girls, one 
such pupil will be found on the average in each dass of forty 
elementary pupils. 

An intelligence quotient of 70 or less is commonly taken as one 
of the indications of this need. The third pupil in the thirteen- 
year-old or older group discussed in the last section, falls in this 
class. She is the only pupil shown in Illustration 3 who has an 
intelligence quotient below 70. She has an intelligence quotient 
of 69 and an educational quotient of 67c She is fourteen and one 
half years of age and is achieving on the average below the stand- 
ard for her mental age, which is 10 years. If an individual test 
confirms this low rating, this pupil should be placed in a special 
class. 

While such a pupil should have a special program developed 
for mentally retarded pupils, she should be placed in a group of 
her own physical age. This class should be housed in the junior 
high school. The program of the members of the group may be 
varied, whenever possible, by the introduction of work with 
regular classes. 

This pupil comes from a good home environment and rates 
high in language usage, history and literature, and nature 
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Study and science. A part of her difficulty may result from 
physical defects rather than mental defects. This possibility 
should be thoroughly investigated. 

It should, of course, be unnecessary for a fifth-grade teacher to 
discover such a case. Such pupils should be properly classified 
as soon as possible after entering school in order that they may 
have the advantage of an educational program fitted to their 
needs. Such pupils can be discovered soon after entering school 
by means of group intelligence tests, checked by individual 
intelligence tests, and complete physical examinations. A 
teacher will discover any errors in classification in these small 
groups by exercising proper care, watching pupil performance 
in special classes, and retesting and following up health. 

The teacher in the lower grades should therefore recommend 
the thorough testing of those pupils with whom he has special 
difficulty. If he sees fit to give the simple group tests for his 
own use in instruction, he will be all the more successful in 
segregating cases for further testing. 

Overage Pupils Who Should Be Given Special Promotions 

Among the boys and girls who are above normal age for their 
grades but have not yet reached jimior-high-school age, some 
may be discovered who can skip a grade successfully. When it is 
realized that in many school systems half of the children have 
been required to repeat one or more times before they reach the 
fifth grade, we know that there must be many able children who 
are overage because of repeating. Add to this group those who 
have lost schooling because of illness, and those who started 
school at seven or eight years of age or older, and we must expect 
to find a considerable nimaber of overage boys and girls perfectly 
capable of making up lost ground. 

How to determine when a pupil is overage. — When the 
information for each pupil is assembled on such a form as Chart i , 
page 46, the overage pupils can be located readily by inspecting 
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the graph at the bottom of the card. For example, in Chart i 
the chronological age is shown as 13 years and o months. A 
comparison of the pupil's age with the vertical line that repre- 
sents the standard for the grade shows whether or not the pupil 
is overage. If the pupil's graph crosses the chronological age 
scale at the right of the vertical line, the pupil is overage. In 
schools having semiannual promotions, those cases should be 
included where the pupil's graph and the standard meet on the 
chronological age line. It will be noted that this occurs in 
Chart 3, page 64. The amount of overageness can be easily 
estimated, inasmuch as the line is divided into year units. For 
example, the pupil in Chart i is approximately 2 years overage. 
The schedules given in Table 5 are helpful in interpreting 
overageness as obtained from the scale on Chart i. They make 

TABLE 5 

Interpretation of Overageness from the Profile Scale 

The Number of Terms below Normal Grade Indicated by Various Amounts 
of Overageness, as Interpreted from the Scale Given in Chart i 



Schedule A.^ 


Semiannual-Promotion Schools 


Months Overage 
Less than 3 


Terms below Normal Grade 

(Half Years) 

I 


3-8 


2 


9-14 


3 


15-20 
21-26 


4 
5 



Schedule B.* Annual-Promotion Schools 

Months Overage Terms below Normal Grade 

(Years) 
Less than 3 o 

3-14 I 

15-26 2 

27-38 3 

» These schedules apply only to overageness as determined by the scale of ages and 
grades given in Chart i, page 46. They include adjustments to the variation in the re- 
lationship between the scales from that commonly used. They do not apply, therefore, to 
overageness as obtained from Table 6, discussed later in this section. 
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it possible to show how many terms a pupil is below his normal 
grade. A pupil 2 months overage in a semiannual-promotion 
school is, according to Schedule A, one term, or one half year, 
below grade. If he is in an annual-promotion school, he should 
not be considered below grade, as mdicated in Schedule B. The 
pupil whose record is shown in Chart 4, page 65, being between 
3 and 8 months overage in a semiannual-promotion school, is two 
half-year terms below her normal grade. Were she in an an- 
nual-promotion school she would be considered one full-year 
term below her normal grade. 

In case the information about the pupils is not assembled on 
profile cards similar to Chart i, Table 6, page 58, may be used. 
This table gives a certain amount to subtract from a pupil's age 
according to the grade in which he is enrolled. For example, to 
find the overageness of a fifth-grade pupil in an annual-promotion 
school, subtract the amount opposite Grade 5 in the annual- 
promotion table from his actual age on September i of the 
school year. The amount to subtract in this case is 10 years 
and 9 months. A pupil who was 1 1 years and 2 months old on 
September i, would be 5 months overage; that is, 11 years and 
2 months less 10 years and 9 months. Since the pupil whose 
record is shown in Chart 4, page 65, began the high-fifth grade 
at the beginning of the spring term, we should compute her age 
as of March i. Her age as given is her age at the time the tests 
were given, near the end of January. On March i she would be 
one month older. Her age therefore on March i is 11 years and 
5 months. If we subtract the amount opposite 5 high, or 10 
years and 9 months, from this, we find that she is 8 months 
overage. 

The amount of overageness thus obtained does not agree 
exactly with the result one would obtain from the scale on the 
chart. It must be interpreted differently. Table 7, page 59, 
which is similar to Table 5, gives a basis for interpreting the 
results. 
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TABLE 6 

A Method of Determining Overageness 

Any Pupil Who at the Beginning of the Term (September i or March lO 

was of Greater Age than that Indicated Opposite his Grade, 

is Overage for the Grade 



A 




B 


SCHOCM^ HAVING MIDYEAR ENTRANCE CLASSES 


Schools having No Midyear Entrance 


(Semiannual-Promotion Schools) 


Classes (Annual-Promotion Schools) 


Grade 


Years Months 


Grade 


Years Months 


Junior Kindergarten^ Low 


4 — 3 






High 


4 — 9 






Kindergarten Low 


5 — 3 


K 


5 — 9 


Kindergarten High 


S — 9 






I Low 


6— 3 


I 


6—9 


I High 


6-9 






2 Low 


7 — 3 


2 


7—9 


2 High 


7 — 9 






3 Low 


8 — 3 


3 


8 — 9 


3 High 


8 -9 






4 Low 


9 — 3 


4 


9 — 9 


4 High 


9—9 






5 Low 


lo — 3 


5 


10 — 9 


5 High 


lo — 9 






6 Low 


II — 3 


6 


II — 9 


6 High 


II — 9 






7 Low 


12 — 3 


7 


12 — 9 


7 High 


12—9 






8 Low 


13—3 


8 


13 — 9 


8 High 


13 — 9 






9 Low 


14 — 3 


9 


14 — 9 


9 High 


14 — 9 






ID Low 


15 — 3 


10 


15 — 9 


ID High 


15 — 9 






11 Low 


16—3 


II 


16 — 9 


II High 


16 — 9 






12 Low 


17—3 


12 


17 — 9 


12 High 


17—9 







> March i is used for the second term of a midyear-promotion school, regardless of the 
actual date at which the term begins. 

s Some schools offer two years of kindergarten. The first year is designated here as 
junior kindergarten. 
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TABLE 7 

Interpretation of Overageness Computed by Use of Table 6 

The Number of Terms below Nonnal Grade Indicated by Various Amoimts 
of Overageness as Computed by Use of Table 6 * 

Schedule A. Semiannual-Promotion Schools 

Months Overage Terms below Normal Grade 

(Half Years) 

I- 5 I 

6-11 2 

12-17 3 

18-23 4 

24-29 5 

Schedule B. Annual-Promotion Schools 

Months Overage Terms below Normal Grade 

(Years) 
i-ii I 

12-23 2 

24-35 3 

1 If overageness is estimated from the profile card, use Table 5, p. 56. 

Analysis of the records of overage pupils. — When the records 
of a class are assembled on cards similar to Chart i, page 46, it is 
a matter of only a few moments to sort out the cards of all the 
overage pupils. The class shown in Illustration 3, facing page $3, 
is from a semiannual-promotion school. To sort out the overage 
pupils, it was only necessary to choose those cards in which the 
pupil's graph or profile line crossed the chronological age line at, 
or at the right of, the vertical grade line. There were eighteen 
such cases besides the three already dealt with in this chapter 
(pages 47-55). The amoimt of overageness in months, estima- 
ted from the profile card, together with the half-year terms below 
the grade as interpreted from Table 5, is given for each case in 
Table 8, page 60. 

The eleven boys and girls whose names are listed above the 
horizontal dotted line in Table 8 are at least two half-grades below 
their normal grade. The other seven are a single half-grade 
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below their normal grade. The first eleven are, therefore, the 
ones that need the most serious attention. 

TABLE 8 
Overage Pupils in a High-Fifth-Grade Class 



Overage Pupils 


Amount Overage 
IN Months^ 


Bblow Grade? 


James 


i6 

lO 

8 

7 
6 

5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 


4 
3 

2 


Katherine 

Jane 


Geraldine 

Iris 


2 
2 


Alfred 


2 


Anna 


2 


Martha 

John 


2 
2 


Doris 


2 


Grace 


2 






Ralph 


2 
2 
I 
I 
I 




Bert 




George 

Joan 




Annabelle 




Mary 


I 
O 




Eugene 





1 Obtained from pupil profile cards similar to Chart i, p. 46. 
« Obtained by use of Table s, p. 56. 

Next we must raise the question as to who is able to go ahead. 
To answer this question we must have information along at 
least two important lines. We must have some measure of the 
pupil's native ability. There is almost always some measure of 
class work obtainable from school records, and many schools 
ask teachers to rate pupils according to ability. If a pupil is of 
better than average brightness (above loo I. Q. or E. Q.), we 
may expect him to be able to advance more rapidly than other 
pupils, even against handicaps of poor achievement; that is, 
pupils with better than average ability are often able to skip a 
grade even though their school work has not been exceptional. 
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On the other hand, some pupils who are above the grade stand- 
ards in their school subjects may be able to skip a grade even 
though they may have less than average intelligence. 

In addition to measures of brightness, it is necessary to have 
some measure of the pupil's standing in school subjects. The 
profile cards (similar to Chart i, page 46) of these pupils whom 
we are discussing, together with the test results, give all these 
types of measures: ability ratings by previous teachers, in- 
telligence quotients, educational quotients, standings in various 
subjects as measured by standard tests, and an average-achieve- 
ment or educational-age score. 

Of the overage pupils under consideration, those rated by their 
previous teachers as in the best five of their section in mental 
abiUty or in achievement in one or more subjects, are shown in 
Table 9. 

If this were the only information available, we should judge 
that Annabelle and Joan alone would be able to go into the next 
higher grade. 

TABLE 9 

Superior Ratings given Overage Pupils in Table 8 by the Teacher 

OF THE Previous Semester — Grade High 5 



Pupils 


Points in Which this Pupil 
WAS Rated by his Last-Term 
Teacher as among the Best 
Five op the Group 


Points in Which this Pupil 
WAS Rated by his Last-Term 
Teacher as among the Poor- 
est Five of the Group 


Annabelle 

Joan 


General ability 
Language usage 
Freehand drawing 
Arithmetic 
Spelling 
General ability 
Attitude toward work 
Leadership 
Language usage 
Freehand drawing 
Arithmetic 
Freehand drawing 
Freehand drawing 
Music 


(none) 
(none) 

(none) 
(none) 


Ralph . . . ! 


Martha 
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From the test results we can obtain more reliable measures of 
brightness and achievement. It takes but a few moments to 
go over the profile cards of our overage pupils. An instant's 
inspection of a card will show whether a pupil has an I. Q. or an 
E. Q. of more than loo, or whether the pupil's graph or profile 
line crosses the achievement-average line at the right of the 
vertical (grade-standard) line. If either the I. Q. or the E. Q. 
is more than loo or if the average achievement is above stand- 
ard, the card should be withdrawn for further consideration, as 
the pupil may be a case for special promotion. The pupil shown 
in Chart 3, page 64, is obviously a case for consideration because 
both I. Q. and E. Q. are above 100. The pupil in Chart 6, page 
68, is a case for consideration because his E. Q. is above 100. 

Nine of the eighteen overage pupils shown in Table 8, page 60, 
demand further consideration after this inspection. Table 10 
gives the I. Q., E. Q., and educational age (average achievement) 
for each of these nine pupils. How these were obtained from the 
profile cards may be seen by comparing the entries for Joan in 
Table 10 with Joan's profile card as shown in Chart 3, page 64. 



TABLE 10 

The Brightness and Achievement of Nine Overage Pupils in a 

High-Fifth-Grade Class who are Better than Average 

AS Indicated by a Brightness Measure or Average 

Achievement 



Pupil 


Intelligence 


Educational 


Educational Age Compared 


Quotient 


Quotient 


wmi Standard 


Alfred 


88 


lOI 


6 months above 


Anna . 








113 


no 


I year, 6 months above 


Martha 








III 


96 


3 months below 


John . 
Ralph 








107 


103 


7 months above 








104 


III 


I year, 3 months above 


Bert . 








106 


103 


5 months above 


George 








III 


108 


10 months above 


Joan . 








126 


"3 


I year, 5 months above 


Annabelle 




109 


102 


3 months above 
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It will be noted that her I. Q. and E. Q/ were copied directly 
from the card. The edticaiional age compared with the standard, 
however, was obtained by noting that the pupil's profile line 
crossed the achievement-average line approximately i year and 
5 months above standard. 

Of these nine pupils only one — Martha — is below standard 
for the present grade in the subject tests. Joan and Anna are a 
grade and a half above the standard of the present grade. Ralph 
is a year ahead. George is almost a year ahead. John and 
Alfred are a half year ahead. Annabelle, who would have been 
chosen on the basis of teacher judgment, is one of the two cases 
for whom there is the least basis for special promotions. 

These facts alone are suflSdent to indicate that Joan, Anna, 
Ralph, and George are cases for special promotion. The less 
apparent cases require further study of the individual profile 
card. This further analysis suggests that both John and Alfred 
should be given a trial. 

The remainder of this section gives the analysis of five of the 
pupils in Table lo. As a matter of actual practice, it is neces- 
sary to make a detailed study of each individual who is to be 
given a special promotion, in order to discover what individual 
attention is necessary. 

Joan is the most outstanding case for special promotion. 
Chart 3 compares her standing on the test with the standards 
for her present grade. She exceeds standards by a year or more 
in all subjects except history and literature. She is at present 
a member of a slow section of the high-fifth grade. Her teacher 
reports her as being outstanding in general ability, attitude 
toward work, leadership, language usage, freehand drawing, 
and arithmetic. The school has not supplemented her program 
in any way. She was, however, permitted to skip the low-second 
grade. She hopes to go to high school and college and become 
a school-teacher. At the present time she takes private music 
lessons. She spends a part of her time in the public library. 
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Chart 3» 

The record of a high-fifth-grade girl who needs special promotion and an 
enriched school program 



Pupil Joan Grade High 5 Type of Section Slew 



GRADB 
6 7 



10 



io 11 




12 

AGE 



13 U 



^11 



^ Age 

Variation from Normal Weight /.i* Scores Equiv- 1 
I. Q.JJtrh. E. Q.AL^, Average./ A« alents | 

Chronological Age JJ.-.O.. . 

Height JJ.-.Ol. , 

MenUlTest jA-zJfi. , 

Achievement, Average JJirX, ._ 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning JAxS,. , 

Reading, Sentence Meaning JL^:^. , 

Reading, Word Meaning JJtz51. , 

Arithmetic Computation JLZtJ., , 

Arithmetic, Reasoning JLlzt.. , 

Nature Study and Science ; JJl-.O.. , 

History and Literature U-.4-. , 

Language Usage U^tlL, , 

Spelling ^ J««r.. , 

Social Background .'IX'f.. 

The broken line represents Joan's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: Joan's teacher rates her as one of the best five in her class in 
general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, language usage, freehand 
drawing, and arithmetic. 

There can be no question about Joan's ability to skip a term. 
The real question is how the teacher of her class can give her the 
subjects necessary to challenge her abilities after she has gone 
through a short adjustment period. Since Joan will no longer 
be overage, the question of further special promotion comes 
under the discussion in Chapter IV, page 143. 

Chart 4 gives the educational record of Anna. She is slightly 
more overage than Joan and considerably larger for her age. 
She is as tall as the average beginning seventh-grade girl. On 
the average, her school achievement is not so high as Joan's, 
and there is considerable variation from subject to subject. 
She reads on the eighth-grade level, but her arithmetic achieve- 
ment is only a half year ahead of her present grade; In nature 

> In this and succeeding presentations of pupil data only the profile part of the record is 
reproduced. Other items of information from the complete form given in Chart i are given 
in the text when considered pertinent to the case. 
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Study and science and in history and literature she is low. In 
language usage and spelling she made a better record than that 
expected of the average beginning eighth-grade pupil. Anna's 
work next semester might well be given a distinctly individual 
trend. A program that would relieve her from formal work 
in language, spelling, and reading and provide for special reading 
along the lines of nature study, history, and literature on the 
one hand, and for special attention in arithmetic on the other, 
would serve to strengthen her weak points. If she proves to be 
strong enough, an opportunity to take piano lessons might well 
be offered her. Anna comes from a very large family in mod- 
erate circumstances. She does some work for pay after school. 
The nature of this work should be investigated. The fact that 
Anna is large for her age may lead to overloading, if her whole 
program is not watched by the school. 

If Anna continues to show superiority she may be passed into 
the junior high school at the end of the half year. 

Chart 4 
An overage girl who should be given a special promotion 
Pupil Anna Grade High 5 Type of Section Past 

^^ 345 6789 10 

Variation from Normal Weight Scores Equiv- : — ' . ' 8 ' j ' ' — . ' . * * ' . — '—^ 

l.Q.JJJ-.E.Q.JJA^AytngeJJJi- alents g 9 10 11 12- 13 14 IS 16 

AGE 

Chronological Age i/.--*. . . 

Height rrrr-...^ . 

Mental Test -Ur.t- . . 

Achievement, Average - .iflrjfc. - 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning u^/rA. - 

Reading, Sentence Meaning ^ Jt^sA.. . . . 

Reading, Word Meanhig . JXzS., ^ . . 

Arithmetic Computation M.'.9.. ^ . . 



ynmtt.... 

Nature Study and Science LLS. 

History and Literature , jJsX.-^ , 

Language Usage j J^'A... . 



Spelling. *. • J4-X-. . 

-" ilTackgnmnd JtJ-ft- 



The broken line represents Anna's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: This pupil's program has not varied from the program of the 
section of which she is a member. 

IND. PUPIL — s 
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George is one of those pupils whose ability and achievement 
are underestimated. Although only one boy in five of his age 
is more able than George to do school work, he is placed in a slow 
section of his class. In spite of this placement his teacher does 
not rate him as outstanding in ability or achievement in any 
subject. On the contrary, she rates him among the lowest five 
in his class in attitude toward work, spelling, and music. His 
educational record shown in Chart 5 indicates that he is doing 
better work on the average than half the pupils in the next higher 
half-grade. He fails to exceed the standard of his present grade 

Chart 5 
A boy whose abilities and achievement have been underestimated 
Pupil George Grade High $ Type of Section Slow 

GRADE 
^ 345 6789 10 

Variation from Normal Weight/.^. Scores Equiv- . ' . ' . ' . ' i * . ' . ' . ' . 
I.Q..a£..£.Q.iP.C.Average7j£.e alents g 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

KOR 

Chronological Age JW.-.0_. . . . 

Height JLQr^. . 

Mental Test JJLz3.. , . 

Achievement, Average ^ JLlsiCL . , . 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning. .. . JtJt^JT.. , . , 

Reading, Sentence Meaning J Asia. , . . 

Reading, Word Meaning. J^liO.. . . , 

Arithmetic Computation JJjr.LL. , . . 

Arithmetic, Reasoning i*--J7 . - , . . , 

Nature Study and Science iJrS... . 

History and Literature _ _ I2r2^ . . , . . 

Language Usage _ JZrJ... ., _. . 

Spelling iSL'jr.. 

Social background .. ^ jDrJA. , , . 

The broken line represents George's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: George's teacher rates him as among the poorest five in his dass 
in attitude toward work, spelling, and music. The teacher in charge of 
the school library reports that she finds it difficult to interest George. The 
only individual attention that George has received is from the library teacher. 
She has followed the practice of seeking out books that will interest him. 

by as much as half a year only in reasoning in arithmetic and 
sentence meaning in reading. Probably neither of these is 
fundamentally serious, since in the understanding of paragraphs 
he is a year and a half above his present grade standard. School 
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has lost its appeal to George. The perfonnance of the day-to- 
day assignments given by the teacher has begun to seem im- 
necessary to him. He has somehow realized that he has already 
attained much of the educational progress which the perform- 
ance of these assignments is supposed to bring to him. He is 
well started on the road which leads to serious disciplinary 
trouble. 

George is not at all a rare case. The writer has never failed 
to discover one or more such cases in every careful analysis he 
has made of the status of school children. One of the brightest 
boys with whom the writer has ever dealt in such studies, was a 
sixth-grade boy who was considered only average in achievement 
and ability. He had begun to take attendance at school in his 
own hands."' He played little with other children and was evasive 
in his manner. In other words, he had begun to lose interest in 
school and to develop nonsodal habits. From all indications, 
had this pupil not been discovered, not only would it have meant 
a limited educational opportimity for him, but also a loss to 
society of the contributions which he will probably make. 

The cause of George's present dilEculty and of the sunilar 
difficulties of many able boys and girls, is the failure of the school 
to provide educational opportimities which challenge the best 
which such pupils have to offer. There are indications that 
boys develop such undesirable attitudes more frequently than 
girls. The one step which the school can take immediately in 
the case of George is to give him an extra promotion. He is 
socially immature and small for his age. From this standpoint 
only can a special promotion be considered as experimental. 
George is perfectly capable of taking it. As a result it is probable 
that he will develop a more vital interest in school. Since he is 
considerably ahead of standard in spelling, he may well be 
excused from it until he becomes adjusted to the new situation. 
The extra time may be spent upon reasoning in arithmetic and 
in work he will have missed by skipping the high-fifth grade. 
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Chart 6 gives the record of Alfred. From this we see that he 
is particularly strong in arithmetic and that he made a good 
showing as far as the most important reading test was con- 
cerned. With particular attention to vocabulary and spelling 
he will doubtless be able to do strong work in the sixth grade. 
In the light of this he may well be given a special promotion. 
The fact that Alfred is exceptionally large for his age and well 
developed socially, is further support of this conclusion. 

Chart 6 
A boy of average ability who should be given a special promotion 
Pupil Alfred Grade High $ Type of Section Slow 

GRADE 

Age 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Variation from Normal Weight r jl T^'^Scores Equiv- . ' . ' . ' i ' * ■ ! ' i ' . ' . ' . 
I.Q..A«.-E.Q../AA.Avcrage.fJ- alents 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 1(5 

Chr(mologicaI Age ti^-H.. , . . . 

Height iXzJk 

Mental Test JL«r-«. . 

Achievement, Averaee J.lrJk. , . 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning U?^. . . 

Reading, Sentence Meaning _ _ .lorX. . . 

Reading, Word Meaning l^rJl, , . 

Arithmetic Computation JJt=i., . . 

Arithmetic, Reasoning Lt^JO. . . 

Nature Study and Science . _ iPslL _ . 

History and Literature IJ.-J3.. , . 

Language Usage jj.-.^.. . 

SpclUng JJ-'J. 

Social Background JX-zf.. , , 

The broken line represents Alfred's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: The physical-training teacher reports that Alfred lacks control 
and ability. 

The case for Bert is not so promising. Although he stands 
high in interpretative reading, as may be seen in Chart 7, he is 
low in reasoning in arithmetic, — an item in which Alfred was 
strong. He is small and not so wel developed socially as 
Alfred. The difference between the two is, therefore, greater 
than the difference in achievement would seem to indicate. 
An attempt to interest him in the possibilities of future special 
promotion may serve to challenge his better-than-average native 
ability. 
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Chart 7 

A boy who should be interested in the possibility of special promotion in 

the near future 
Pupil Bert Grade High 5 , Type of Section Slaw 



GRADE 
6 7 



10 



10 11 



12 

AGE 



13 U 15 16 



§==^ 



Variation from Normal Weight iCL ^Scores Equiv- : 
I. Q. Jje^L . E. Q.JCLi. Average JLOJ^ alents { 

Chronological Age LUJ.. , 

Height U'.r.., 

Mental Test U'.9.. . 

Achievement, Average ll-.Sl. . 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning / 3.-3. . . 

Reading, Sentence Meaning ,lOrJJ. 

Reading, Word Meaning UtH-. , 

Arithmetic Computation iSL-J. . , 

Arithmetic, Reasoning ^LI-.S.. . 

Nature Study and Science 10.-^... 

History and Literature VlsJ.. , 

Language Usage f=«.. , 

Spelling -U-Jt.. . 

Social Background f =3- - . 

The broken line represents Bert's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: Bert's teacher rates him as among the poorest five in her class 
in freehand drawing. 




PROBLEM 3 

Preparing Information for Analysis 

When tests have been given and scored, the task remains of putting the 
results in such fonn that they, together with other information, will in- 
dicate most directly the needs of individuals. (The blank form for use with 
this problem is printed, for convenience, on pages 70-71.) 

On October 14 and 15, 1926, a sixth-grade teacher gave his 
pupils the Stanford Achievement Test, the McCall Multi-Mental 
Intelligence Test, and National Intelligence Test, and had them 
write a composition upon the subject — The Most Exciting 
Ride I Ever Had. He scored the composition by use of the 
Hudelson English Composition Scale,^ — and the penmanship by 
use of the Thomdike Handwriting Scale.^ 

» Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
* Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Form for use with Problem 3, pages 69, 72. 
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Form for use with Problem 3, pages 69, 72 (continued) 






c&ScS 






»ovo t^od 






1§ 



-§5 






ftS. 



M W PO ^ 






Age 
Equiv- 
alents 


i 


il 


is 





1 



c3 



bO.S 



bO C 



J3 9*0)11^ 5 o w „ 
<bOa3ndKS^-^W) 












^'S'St^ 



g &E eE be V V 
^ q a c = = 



11 t)-- ; 

^ SE£C*S 



•2 



§1 



•S 
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72 INDIVIDUAL NEEDS UNDER TRADITIONAL CONDITIONS 

A few days before, the school nurse had weighed and meas- 
ured each pupil. 

The results for one girl who had just entered this school 
were as follows: 

Height — 60 inches 

Weight — 93 pounds 

National Test Score 131 (Mental age, 14-2) 

McCall Multi-Mental Intelligence Test Score — 320 

Stanford Achievement Test Scores 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning 74 

Reading, Sentence Meaning 42 

Reading, Word Meaning 70 

Arithmetic Computation no 

Arithmetic, Reasoning 95 

Nature Study and Science 59 

History and Literatxure 60 

Language Usage 34 

Spelling (Dictation) 144 

Total Stanford Achievement Scores 688 

Composition, Grade Scores 7.0 

Handwriting, Grade Scores 9.0 

This pupil was born on January 12, 1914, had never attended 
kindergarten and had never been required to repeat or permitted 
to skip a grade. This pupil at the time expected to go to high 
school and college and hoped to become a teacher. She took 
private music lessons, and was a member of the girl scouts. 
She wore glasses. She was not considered a misfit socially for 
the group of which she was a member. She was enrolled in the 
only sixth-grade section in the school. Her teacher the preced- 
ing term rated her B in everything but freehand drawing and 
spelling. The mark she received in drawing was C and in spell- 
ing A. 

Assignment: Enter the information given on the form on pages 70-71, 
and give your judgment on the educational adjustment needed for this pupil. 
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PROBLEM 4 

Placement of Overage Pupils 

It is not unusual for a teacher in the elementary grades to find from two 
to five markedly overage pupils in his class. The question of proper place- 
ment in the school organization should be raised in each such case. 

The following eight pupils represent schools in four states: 

I. Girl — Grade Five High — Semiannual-Promotion School 

School -m—t Teacher ^ 

Date of Birth iiJt7//9.€SC. Height.. J^J?* Weight ..-^jfi^ 

Entzance grade in thn acnool system / .Entrance grade in this school /. 

Grades skipped /. 1 Qrades repeated .Ife*...... Half years spent Juukinder- 

garten - Does pupil expect to goto higschool?...M^I? College?. . Ai* ?. . _ . 

What does he want to do when he finishes school? ^05. Hfct^ijyiXiufc ■!...? /. 

Does he take music lessons outside of school?... ^^SSo— Other l^ons,Mf any, outside of school? 

.^...._^. v^f^--^- ^^in^f of ^^ following school teams or other organizations: 

*r%ffi«<c nTfiify ^^-^ Outside organizations: .^^ 

.^.^ What ^usical instruments?..^ 

What maagne does he ittd most?. . Se^xA\ A^t How is out-of-school .time spent? 

. Ji^M(aStt^. - JT'.^ K ^% 9 . Is there a room in the home where he can study by 

h/mself? ^^ What kidH of music does he like best?-.yLiJii e si ^ -#. Has he a card for the 

pubfic librar^...*^^_TiinjBs each weejuap^n^t the movies?..../ What bngua ee is spoken 

in the home?. ... jf X A 1 1 rtfc . .<v«%y- ^jJ^ i mA How many books in the home?. . J fj^ ■ sf T^ 

Specific Weaknesses-.. -.^- ., JZ 

Physical DefecU ./. A AXa . . . ■^^. .^^^ 

Too mature socially for this group?... J7H(... Too immature?... I»^ Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner? TZ u^m. 

Has this pupil ever been in a class, of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

and success) ^jtc^ - - 

Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 



Anyother irregular features in this pupil's school history 

Enrollment in this class /Jl- Type of class— /^^..>!!9?ft!SimL 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: ^ 

9. Freehand Drawing 13. Spelling ^U.. 

10. Arithmetic V9J(^ 14. Music. ,^2^. 

«-... 11. History IS. Shop Work 

.12. Literature 



1. General Ability 

2. Mechankal Ability 

3. Attitude toward Work 

4. Health 



5. Leadership ^ 
^Reading. -./w. 

7. Nature Study & 

8. Languid Usage 



Variation from N( 
LQ../tf£.E.Q. 



Weight Scores 

1. AverageZ<rf 



Equiv- 
alents 



ChronokjgfcalAge .(CztA. ilr.y. 

Height < ........ ....... 

MentalTest />--.a». JXtJ.. 

Achievement, Average Ji^.f.. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning ... . ., /a.t^. 

Reading, Sentence Meaning jArS-.. 

Reading, Word Meaning...: Jim^.. 

^ithroetic Computation jfr^.. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning jmnf.. 

Nature Study and Science U^/f-- 

History and Literature itrt^.~ 

Usage /JL-y/.. 

UL-dLO.. 

1 Aptitude ,. 
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^h week spent at the movies?iMSf.f^^^What language is spoken 
How many books*in Ae home? *- 



2. Boy — Grade Five High — Semiannual-Promotion School 

Dateof^irth....j5<f^i^/fi«. Height..... *5:?^.ri Weight... W...^ 

Entrance CT^de in this scnool system... w^-fl^ Entrance grade in this school */mL - 

Grades skipped^^ . T2M> ^ tm .^ ^ ... Grades repeated f^JOt. Half years spent in k? nd^- 

garten rX^^V*. .7. Does pupil expect to go to high school ?..X!^%« ColIege?.^^&»«.^r^5#^ 

What does he want to do when he finishes scho^?.-.Jfefc ^ <><a ««« . < .^./'AtfWw^ %/t - j w< 3 ^ .^. 

Does he take music lessons outside of school ?...4Stf Other lessons, if any, outside of school?. jftr > «.» •< 

y. y.-.-,^-.^... Member of the following school teams or other organizations: 

7.{£itutji£.^XXi4^:::.. outside organizations: 

* What musical instruments?. ..}»■ # ; »»#. » - _ 

What magazine does he read most?„-.r^gg»> A i. ^. How is out-of-school time spent? 

...../^Zft ^ ' ^ ..rX<^Mkq^ ^ p^ - 'i> - '^ Is there a room in the home where he can study by 

himself ?...r!2^.. What kind oi music does he like best? jS^Hh^. Has he a card for the 

public library?- .rZt^ Times e^h week spent at the movies?*/f.i^^ 

in the home? ^Lw.-i 

Specific Weaknesses L ,^. -^ - 

Physical Defects Ti&iOv^rs . -■r>n*jw^<v^'4w . . yk^r^TT 

Too mature socially for this group?... JjSfc^? Too immature? ^i^... Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the. class as a whole in any manner? ^4c^ 

Has this pupil ever been in a cl^g^of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

'«nd success) t^ _ 

'Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 

Any other irregular features ui this pupil's school history _.-. 

Enrollment in this class <S«? Type of class T^fs^f fn % * -' M e ^ .-!-- > 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 

wfiich this pupil is on^ of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 
(^ General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing 13. Spelling _ _ .? 

2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading j([S^Arithmetic 14. Musk 

^Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science 11. History 15. Shop Work___- 

4. Health 8. Language Usage -12. Literature.- 



Variation from Normal Weight ..... Scores 
I. Q..Sf.. E. Q..Af. Average. .«- 

Chronological Age 

Height 

Mental Test . . .• 

Achievement, Average . . . .' 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning . . . 

Reading, Sentence Meaning 

Reading, Word Meaning 

Arithmetic Computation 

Arithmetics Reasoning. , 

Nature Study and Science ..... 

History and Literature .^.-aO. 

Language Usage ./Xr^. 

Spelling .r-rj. 

Mechanical Aptitude : ._ .. 
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3. Boy — Grade Five Low — Semiannual-Promotion School 

Date of hirtk—iX/'uC- Prcseal .\ce..J.T_..Yeari and... i months. Entrance grade la this school ■ysicm-Ly 

EatraiK* gndc la ins KhooLJL^ Half yean spent n kindergincn_.l> — ^ Grade* akijiped — Q 

Grades repeated ...i-jr Do yo« expect to (o to hi|{h school ?.-.£ffi College? — do What do yoa 



want to do wlien you finish xhool ? — - 

Other letMos, H aoy. outside of school PloClC. 
ieanw or other erganuations tkrifc 



..Do you take maiic lessons outside of school?.^. 

Member of the following school 



Outside organitationt flfl.... 



Enrollment of this clm-.Jt Type of clas s > ?T«^ Ir.-^L /Jm^/. 

I>ia« • faM ihrMk each ii<« ia •kkb Um iniinl 1* oiie •! ikc MM S te ku clu*. cncitcic each 

r. CcMral aMbO 4 Mcallb 7. Naluie Study ami Scic 

2. MathaKai aUily S. Uadmbiv ■. \*'V'V* Umi* 

J. ANtaadr t««ird ytk . •. Rcadiag 9. Fiethaad Drawint 

Physical defect* of this pupil :.yjmU. 

cUss a» a whole, either in subjects, assigned activities, or assignments?-- - (Specify on Reverse). 



IS. Shop Warh 
Does the program oi this pupil vary from that of the 



Varialioa from Normal Weight — ZJOjii... 

I.Q.-JI.1I... . E..O_..(jt Average.^^)\ 

Cbroooiogical Age J^.f, 



Scores 



Equiv- 
alents 



\4'i 



McCatI Madtimental Test. Form I. 
Stanford Achievement. Advanced. Form A 
Readme, Paragraph Meaning. 




Dictatioa Spelling. 

Steoquist Mecfianical Aptitude. Test 

Sonal Background 



In answer to certain questions, this pupil gave the number of books in his home as five, 
and said there was no piano in his home; he did not like to go to school; there was no room 
at his home where he could study undisturbed; he had no card for the public library. 



4. Boy — Grade Five Low — Semiannual-Promotion School 

Date of liirih3)lK(<.lO. _ Present Age-Ji3l Years and..X^ months. Entrance grade in this school syslemJln.l 

Entrance grade in this schoolJ^ont/. Half years spent in Lindcryartcn^jQ Grades skipped..y^ 

Grades repeated. Jl.^ — \m£. .„.^ Do you expect 10 go tr gh Khool?.-Jpb. College ?-J/D Whatjl 



wane to do when you finish Khool ?. 



wAJt)a. 



OtiKr lessens, if any, oulsidc of scbool-/Jfl — _ -. 

teams or other organi»ations:..lJ[<W)<^. - — .. OutsiVIc Ofganirati«ms:.y'P?ft. 



.Do you take music lessons outside of school ?_J 
Xlember of the following 



EnroOment of this chaM-iJL% Type of class...AjgM(^J>I— /f ^.: ■>g1^-«V-...--..S/0M/-- 

Dtsw a b^e •hrMch each Htm in *hich Ibi* imiiilj* anc af lite bcU S iiT bit cU»: cniirclc each il — '- 
O} Ccncral abilil* Q Hcalib L Nature Studr and Scica 

g) Mcibanical ability fi) L^adcrthip A Uaguaee Utacc ... ... 

Q> Auinidc toward »ork T RFadlat ^ 9 m Fr Jiand D"*'"!^^ /»--^,^'» Ulerature 15. Shop Work 

Physical defects of this pupil :Udk<MA^..J*3Mct»-Ja^^ of this papil vary from that of the 

cfaaa as a whole, either in subjects, assigned activities, or assignments? — Ou> (Specify on Reverse). 



|kb Ihit pupil ia MM of the poorest S in hi* clau: 
Id Ariihaclic OQ SiwUiag 



Variation from Komul VVeightJ!^^../!? 
l.Q~jfl£ E.Q Si Average. .77- 




Grade 



This boy gave the number of books in his home as 60, and said there was no piano and 
no bath tub in his home, he did not sleep with his window open, he had no card for the 
public library, the music he liked best was drum, his father had not attended high school 
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5. Girl — Grade Five — Annual-Promotion School 

Cradcs repeated... /A. .IfT.^ Hall yeara «|ieiit &i Undoi- 

9 pupa expect to go to hu|^liool?..ij^6«.^ Colles^e? "i^..... 

he finitltcs achool?.->^>f C <e«^^ ^ -< 4MxW' ■Cl^ ^.„ ^ n — 



ike music leaapns 



Grades skipped. 

garten Doesf 

What does he want to do when he finisl)cs school?. -^y/$f < ^ 4 ■■ ! .- 

Docs he take niusic lessons outside of school?.. J^Bi^... Other lessons, if any, outside of school? 

Member of the folk>wing school teams or other oiganiacioas: 

, Outside organizatioos: ...r........ 

.'.-..--_-— What musical instnuiients?..»«.» i— . ,-,—., .;.:--^, 

What magazine dMg^be/pad most? ^. ....... How is out-of-sclwol tiflie spent?.. fs^Mrf^. 

ft^!VWa«t^....» Is there a raon\ in the home whete he caa stifdy by 

himself? 3W.. What kind of musk doea he like best?.. ^ 4<i Hi %% ^ . '.. Has he a card for the 

public library?... .^&|^. Times each wee^ sMnC*at the movies? ^^.... What Ungw^ is*spokea 

in the home? .%jS2AHS«««9,.-t^!Lb^/Uv^. How many books in the homc?...3SU6» Utum ..:-- 

Draw a line through each Item In Which this pvpil is one of the best 5 16 Us dast; «ncbde eschltem la 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indkate schcrfarship in blanks: 

1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Frsshtind Pwswiini.--. 

2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading 10. Arithmetic 14. "! 

3. Attitude toward Work 7, Nature Study & Science U. History IS.ShopWork 

4. Health 8. Language Ussy U.Uterature 



_Age 



GRADE 
6 7 



10 



Variation from NormalWeight Scores Equiv- 1 * 1 ' . ' i ' 1 * i 

LQ..^..E.Q..^-AverageX?r alenu g 9 10 11 12 13 

Chronological Age yJflT. ./».*Jf. . . . - -> 

Height .TT:.... - -^^ . - I ,^^ 



14 15 



MenUl Test. .,<«. 

Achievement, Average .* 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning., 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. . . 
Reading, Word Meaning ...... 

Arithmetic Computation 

Arithmetic, Reasoning 

Nature Study and Sdenoe. . « . 

History and Literature 

Lanjpmie Usage. ...-..«•.•• . 



.a-hC , 




ii^dii:: if^i^: 



6. Boy — Grade Four — Annual-Promotion School 



1. Q./&* £• Q«2(l.ATeraee.7/*alent8 

GhronolOgidal Age****«****«****'«i/^j;y 
Hel^'t • •••••••••••••••••^••••••* '••*^ 

IfimtaJL Tevt:^ ••••••••••••• ••••••W'^»K» 

AchltT«D0nt Avera^*** 

Seadlng, General Si^plilfleaxioe. 
Reading^ Predict Oatcomes**.** 
Readixi£f, Uoderstand Blreotions** 

Beadlngf Vote Details**** 

Aritbmetio, lUzed Tondafflentals 
AritbmetiOf Beasonia^********** 
Spellino •*•••••*••••••••*••••• 

&gli8h* 



//i'.t 

/firA. 
fAzf. 

& 



4 6 

"it 



10 



IT 



12 19 

AGE 



14 1^ U 



> • y • • • „ •j^ • « 

m • ^ • • • , • • ' 

> ♦ X S * * I. * ■ * ' 

m • u ^ • . • * • * ' 



This pupil was considered neither particularly poor nor particularly good in fourteen of 
the fifteen items rated by the teacher. lEs attitude toward work was considered very poor. 
He wants to become a mechanic. Hb favorite magazine b Popuiar Mechanics* 
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7. Boy — Grade Five — Annual-Promotion School 



v^jtsr.. 



. Teacher.. 



. Height w..:..- ..-...,.., Weight.^ ^ 



acnooi... .--.. 

Date of Biith..^../Z^«4 

Entrance ip-ade in this ech^i system..../: Entrance grade in this school... WCITl 

Grades skipped..:.... Gcades repeated... >t... _... Half years spent in kinder* 

garten Does pupil expect to goto h|gh school?.. ^Kvt.-. . College ?....X«^ 

What does he want to do when he finishes scho^. . . w»% # . 1 9 9 A 9i^ m ■ ^... ._... 

Does he take imn|c lessons outside of school ?. . . .%« . . Q^her lessons, if any, outside of school ?. . jR^m. 

......,— *fe? Member of the following school teams or other organizations: 

.............lfZi# Outside organizations: .. -^ 

- — — \yhat musical instruments?. . . .*! l* jCT .»■ * : •.... 

What magazine does he read moflt? ^ g Jt S J J % i i - jf%y. How is out-of-school time spent?.^ . ^ . y g . 

..... '. .' — .- Wthsm. room i n the hom e where he can study by 

himself ?...^^lf^.. What kind of music does he like best?.-<<a^*^#iifl :., Has he a card for the 

public libra^?...'!ZHft^ Times^e^ch week spent at the movies? ^... What language is spoken 

in the home? 3*ja A i J C - Howmany books in the home?. 3/V...,. .... 

Specific Weaknesses .^^ J^4fn^A - -. i . , . ; - : 

Physical Defects . . . T9ti Ji A. ■ A%» » j2^ -'^f3t^ ^. 

Too inature socially for this group?.... ^HhA... Too immature i|--- .fe^ Does the program of this 

pupO vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner? iSrA 

Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average -ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

and success) .>?Wl -— : - 

Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section^ and nature of variation) 

Jfeftu.-^. ^ 

Any other irr^:ular features in this pupil's school history .j^«o 

Enrollment in this class 4^3- —l.Type of class> . /f^TfJ i f t ^, i... 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 ii^is class; encircle each item in 
whic h this puoil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 

5. Leadershi p ^7 9. Freehand D rawiaft ^T 

2.|ISMKaUfeility_ QMaSp..^. JSG. Arlthmefig^ .^ iC 

iSEto 7. Nature S tudy & Sciegcft. . . ■ < i. HisTorv^ ^ 15.1 




tfUngiiAfl6Us4g^ 



.Shop Work 



Variatio^rom Normal Weight «.«.. Stores 
I.Q.^iZ. E.Q..^.. Aw?«.e,,.. 



Equiv- 
alents 



GRADE 
6 7 



10 



Chronokigka] Age /2?.. ^.i&^.. 

Height: ••....,.*..••.,.••.*... .4 ^a.*....*. .ySrt^. 

MentolT - ^ - 

Achievement, 

Reading, 

Reading, 



lit: .•....,.*.....,..•.*. ...4 ^*.-....-. .J3gi^. ,, 

taITest.<«. %..-hv.*«.«....-^:^-. ',MTi.. ., 

svement, Average. .,....:... .i/Jb-rSs*. ../rA. .. 
ling. Paragraph Meaning. .. . ,^^Jt... ..7x4^^ 
ing, Sentence Meaning ....il^ yTX\^. 



Reading, Word Meaning . . 
Arithmetic Computation. . 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. .-. . 
Nature Study and Science. 
History and Literature . '. . . 
5 Usage 



... ...j6,.. .:t.A, 

:::--4i:: v!^ 

Ji 9r^. 
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8. Girl — Grade Five — Annual-Promotion School 



School.. ^-.---,rf_»-s**. _...-. . - . Teac|ief.. ..,«-....... ...... —..-—---.—.--— 

Date of Birth-.4/!ky/jP^Jr"'.' ...... .. Height.. WeighC.Z^ v 

Entrance icrade in this school system.. .j^ Entrance grade in this sdiool.... A.. «......• 

Grades skipped.. ^^^tfrnHAn Grades repeated.... *2bO««»>.. I... HMV^Atf^'^cot ift Idndep- 

garten ^SLoctf ^ ..^Does pupil expect to go t o high schpoI?...^fec College?. «X|I^^ 1 

What does he want to doSvhen he finishes school?.. ui<»*^.,..:./l. jf[..^_.._ 

Does he take music lessomCoutside of school?. . ^?S^. ... Other lessohs, if any, outside of school?. . M4l . . 

- Member of the following ^]ool teams or qther organizations:. 

Outside ^ganizations;.. /^ « w$ .? ^<gfc < t.. » ^ 

- ^^_.y /^at musical instrunfents^. - . ^ ?! * &* ,--j. -.— --. - 

What magaxine^o^he readmost?ig wi »i ' a. Yt s** »rt ' <'^ . How is out-rof-school time spent?....... . 

^A y o-r*^WJ;4^ .g/^ ^^fM^rrm Is there a room in the home where he can study by 

himself?... *JK^..^ What kind of music does he like best?.^ Ma^% *t . . . , Has he a card for the 

public librd^?..!^.. Times each week spent at the" movies?. -^W L Og L. W hat language is spoken 

m the home? fvm.jfijli^ How many books in the home?. ^^^. 

Specific Weaknesses.^. i .... 

Physical Defects j^.. 

Too mature socially for this group?.. ]?w Too immature?... ^b*., 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?.... 4^!$0v 

Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average abilit/pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

and success) ^iLo, ^ 

Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 



Does the program of this 



class; encircle each item in 



An^jytherjrregular features in this pupil's school history...... 

EnipUment in this class iC/f. Type of class. 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in , 

which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks^ 

5. Leadership _ 9. Fr wuhiMiii Dia m Ui^ 7ff..l3. SpsUiag - 

6. Il e adi i if i..Jg 10. A r i t h m s t ie jn -^- 14. Music 

»7. Nature Study & Science ll.Histor^r ^..g 15. Shop Work 

8. T inirinip ^^nap i.g 12. Literature 



2. MechanKal Ability 

3. .ftttltn^s IsniBiid Wark 

4. Health 



Age 

Variation from Normal Weight Scores Equiv- 

I. Q.yJtH . E. Q. JA^. Awmgf J/Jb^ alente 

Chronological Age. «.<, ,«. ^^97— ^U-t^^- 

Height...: , y/rjft. 

Mental Test..,.,. . ..*..,,.,.. ../Ta-.. ./ifcJ?. 

Achievement^ Average ..MaAj. • . iJLrV. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning .#A... -i£«^ 

Reading^Senteace Meaning....... ..tfXt.. .^4^?a. 

Reading, Word. Mes^ng ifCJ... ^M^9l 

Arithmetic ConipuUtion. ....... . jua*..., ./JLrjC 

Arithmetic, Reasoning .».^s>.. . j(Ar7. « 

Nature Study and Saence.i ..W^.. .j:*ry. .. 

History and Literature ....3i... .iJ^rT. ,. 

sUsage.., ...A*-,- -JJha. 



GRADE 
6 7 



8 



10 




Assignment: i. These children were tested at various times during 
the year. From the position of the grade standard line, the vertical line, 
estimate the month in which each pupil was tested. 

2. The E. Q. for pupil 7 is not given. Compute it. 

3. The tests used in testing pupil 8 were not by the same author. There 
was no direct method for computing the average achievement or educational 
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age. Compute the educational age from the data given and compare with 
the result given as achievement average. 

4. Recommend the placement that each of these pupils should have, if 
he were enrolled in some school with which you are familiar. 

5. Give a general outline of the treatment you would expect each pupil 
to receive, whatever his placement. 
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CHAPTER III 

PLACEMENT OF PUPILS WITHIN THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION — 
THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

THE junior-high-school grades in a traditional school. — 
Overageness as a source of placement problems is not con- 
fined to the elementary grades. Overage pupils continue 
to be a problem in the junior-high-school years. A pupil be- 
ginning the seventh grade of a traditional school at the age of 
fourteen should certainly, wherever his ability merits it, be 
given work with children of his own age — in the eighth or ninth 
grade. If his ability is low, less than normal emphasis should 
be placed upon ordinary school subjects, and a special attempt 
should be made to discover any special abilities or aptitudes 
for the school to help develop. 

The boys and girls discussed below were found in a seventh- 
grade class of a traditional eight-grade school. The dass is 
pictured in Illustration 7, facing this page. 

Tony is one of the two boys over fourteen years of age. His 
record is given in Chart 8, page 81. He is 14 years and 11 
months of age. He has an intelligence quotient of 76. He is 
now struggling with work far beyond his ability to master. As 
shown in Chart 8, he has attained the middle of the year's 
standard for the fifth grade in reading. He is exceptionally 
good in computation in arithmetic, but is very much below 
standard in reasoning in arithmetic. 

It is obvious that the traditional school has Uttle to offer such 
pupils as Tony. It would probably be of little value to them to 
go into the higher grade. The best treatment that can be given 
them in the traditional school is the development of individual 

80 
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ILLUSTRATION 7 
A Seventh-Grade Class in a Traditional School 




(Facing 80) 
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PLACEMENT IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 8 1 

programs which will give them as much opportunity, other than 
the ordinary curriculum, as possible in the junior high school. 
The suggestions made in Chapter II, pages 47-54, on the treat- 
ment of the lower-grade pupils of junior-high-school age when 
there is no junior high school, apply to these cases. 

Chart 8 
A fifteen-year-old boy in the seventh grade of a traditional school 
PupU Tony Grade 7 Type of Class Normal 

GRADE 
. g 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Variation from Normal Weight Scores Eqqiv- . ' . ' . * ■ * . ' . ' . ' « ' . 

I-Q.-C^fe-E.g Average alenU g 9 10 11 12 13 14 IS 16 



Chronological Age JrrJI. ..- . .. 

Height iit.Xi. . 

Mental Test iLr^. _ 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning .iOi^P. . . . gl^ 

Arithmetic Computation .£¥*%. . . . .. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning _. ..#.-». .___.^^^g^=:::! 

Composition /ifr/P- ■»■ 

The broken line represents Tony's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the seventh grade. 

Note: Tony's teacher gave him a rating of ^ in reading, freehand draw- 
ing, arithmetic, and history and literature. He gave him a rating of C-f- 
or C in nature study and science, language usage, spelling, and music. He 
gave him -BH- in shop work. The only adjustment of which the school 
has any record is requiring Tony to spend two years in grade 4 and two 
years in grade 5. 

Where such pupils are found in a junior high school pursuing 
a regular seventh-grade course, in many cases it will be found 
desirable to place them in the special curriculum provided for 
pupils nearing the end of their school life. If such a curriculum 
is not available in the seventh grade, the individual-program 
plan should be resorted to. In this case the work on any grade 
level should be available in developing the individual programs. 

Six of the girls shown in Illustration 7 are fourteen years of 
age or more. Of these six, three have intelligence quotients 
below 90. The achievement in school subjects is low in every 
case where the intelligence quotient is below 90, and in the case 
of one girl whose intelligence quotient is above 90. When she 
iND. pupn. — 6 
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entered this school m the sixth grade she was unable to read, 
write, or speak English. The treatment of these lower-ability 
pupils must be similar to that of the boys discussed above. 

Chart 9 
An overage, normal-ability girl in the seventh grade of a traditional school 



GRADE 
6 7 



8 9 10 11 


12 

AGE 

- 


13 14 


IS 16 




7 




-rr^ 








. 


. yr . 




^ 




- 




r:^ 






--. _._- 





Age 

Variation from Normal Weight Scores Equiv- 

1. Q.. ^^. . E. Q Average alents 

Chronological Age tf.-J*. 

Height l#.0. 

Mental Test IfrA. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning . l9r Jl . 

Arithmetic Computation %X%\. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning JImQ. 

Spelling JJ.-JL. 

Composition lArA. 

The broken line represents this girl's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the seventh grade. 

Note: This girUs teacher rated her B in spelling, B in reading, and B 
in literature. In the other subjects he rated her C. The only individual 
adjustment of which the school has a record is that of requiring her to 
repeat the second, fourth, and fifth grades. At the present time she is 
doing work with the lower section of the dass of which she is a member. 
This girl wishes to become a teacher. She is a member of the girl scouts, 
likes classical music, and has a card to the public library. 

Chart 10 
A fourteen-year-old girl in the seventh grade of a traditional school 

GRADE 
J 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 




Age 
Variation from Normal Weight . . . . • Scores Equiv- 
I. Q.-4t.. E. Q Average-... alents 

Chronological Age JJ^C. 

Height 4Ji,q.. 

Mental Test JA<r\. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning JJf -sQ. . 

Arithmetic Computation ^a,at- 

Arithmetic, Reasoning fSL-ut. 

Spelling I3.-JQ. 

Composition i>.--U- 

The broken line represents this girl's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the seventh grade. 

Note: This girl's teacher rated her as among the best five in her class in 
mechanical ability and attitude toward work. He rated this pupil's 
achievement in reading, language usage, arithmetic, history, literature, 
spelling, and music as B, He rated her achievement in nature study and 
science, freehand drawing, and hand work as C. 
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Charts 9 and 10 give the test records obtained on the two 
brightest of the overage girls. The pupil whose record is shown 
in Chart 9 is a case similar in some respects to that of George, 
Chart s, page 66. The school is constantly underrating her and, 
accordingly, is not expecting enough of her. This is even more 
marked in the case of the pupil whose record is shown in Chart 10. 

Placement of Pupils within Junior or Senior High School 

In the school tl^at is large enough to departmentalize in- 
struction and to offer the variety of facilities of the modem junior 
high school, the adjustment of such cases as those discussed 
in the preceding section is greatly facilitated. The conditions 
that make the situation in the junior high school diflFerent from 
that in the traditional school are characteristic also of the 
modem senior high school. 

The jimior high school introduces a problem that has hereto- 
fore been limited to the high school — the problem of choosing 
among several paths or curricula the one to be given major 
emphasis. It advances the task of choosing among curricula 
from the end of the eighth year to the middle of the eighth year 
or to the end of the seventh year. Whether the task is that of 
helping a pupil to choose his path at the end, at the middle, or 
at the beginning of the eighth year, there are a number of issues 
that should be in the mind of the teacher. 

In the elementary grades the tone of a curriculum and its 
purpose do not vary from pupil to pupil in any marked degree. 
With the approach of the completion of the elementary-school 
years, however, the problem of planning a course for pupils 
becomes more complex. Out of a group of pupils who have 
come together through the elementary grades, some few will 
complete high school and college. One of the outstanding 
services which part of this group must receive from the next few 
years of training is preparation for college entrance. They 
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will soon begin a course of training which will be more or 
less a continuous process through high school and college. 
Another section of this group will have little hope of training 
beyond high school. Their courses must be planned with this 
in mind. Still others can look forward to no more than three 
or four years of training, tor these the beginning of a college 
preparatory course or a curriculum leading to graduation from 
high school will be of less value than the choice of a more rounded- 
out course planned with particular attention to their special 
needs. There are still others in the group who will have been 
placed there in spite of the fact that they have not satisfactorily 
completed the work of the lower grades — pupils who cannot do 
successfully much of the work that may be expected of those 
who have passed normally from grade to grade. In brief, the 
group for which any teacher in the seventh or eighth grade is 
responsible is made up of pupils of widely varying educational 
futures. The responsibility for guiding each pupil is one of 
the most important responsibilities that falls to the teachers of 
these grades. 

The only need of marked variation in individual programs in 
the seventh grade is in the case of the type of pupils discussed in 
the preceding section (pages 80-83) • The teacher should feel free 
to lay out for each such pupil a school program that will promise 
to make his year a profitable one. Throughout the year, how- 
ever, the seventh-grade teacher should be on the alert to discover 
abilities and interests of pupils. To facilitate this, the course in 
the seventh grade should provide for a consideration of voca- 
tions and future educational opportunities. To whatever extent 
possible, pupils should be given first-hand contact with the 
nature of the work involved in various vocations and in possible 
educational courses. 

The first demand upon the eighth-grade teacher is a con- 
tinuation of the type of work done by the seventh-grade teacher. 
He must take the discoveries that have been made to date and 
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supplement them. He must become prepared for the time later 
in the term when his advice and decisions will become of utmost 
importance in determining the educational programs which 
various pupils will follow. One of the most important duties, 
then, that an eighth-grade teacher has to perform \t the be- 
ginning of the school term is to take stock of the aids which the 
school records give him in making such decisions. Through 
such stock-taking he can discover where supplementary in- 
formation is necessary. 

Home-room or register teacher. — In the seventh and eighth 
grades of the departmentalized school the responsibility for 
collecting the information which will be helpful in guiding the 
pupil's choice of high-school curriculum is most commonly left 
to the home-room teacher. While he should take the responsi- 
bility for collecting and recording information, he will be greatly 
assisted in this work if other teachers are on the lookout for 
special abilities and interests of the pupils in their classes. 
Where the administration of the school does not provide for 
the reporting of such discoveries, the home-room teacher should 
take it upon himself to ask for such information. 

There are five important considerations which should guide 
the home-room teacher in gathering information and giving 
advice on pupil programs. These are: 

1. Probable length of time to be spent in further schooling. 

2. Nature of the occupation to be followed. 

3. Intelligence. 

4. Special aptitudes. 

5. Deficiencies. 

Probable length of time for further schooling. — It is neces- 
sary to have some estimate of the probable time a pupil will 
remain in school before considering the issue of vocational or 
professional training. If there is every possibility that a pupil 
will go on to college, the school has as a first duty the planning 
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of the pupil's program in order to prepare him for college en- 
trance. If the pupil in all probability will only jSnish high 
school, it is necessary at once to raise the question of how much 
vocational training will be provided by his program. However, 
in most cases it will not involve the immediate entry of the 
pupil on a distinctly vocational course. If the pupil in all 
probability will drop out of school in the ninth or tenth grade, 
the issue of deciding whether or not he should have vocational 
training alffects his immediate program. 

The length of time can not be certainly determined. The 
expectations of the pupils themselves, together with the reasons 
they give, should be considered. The attitude of parents has a 
great deal to do with this matter. Many boys and girls drop 
out of school as soon as the compulsory-education law permits, 
regardless of their expectations. One of the most brilliant 
high-school boys with whom the writer ever had to deal dis- 
continued school at the insistence of his parents, and spent on 
a sight-seeing trip the money he might have put into college 
training. 

There are certain signs that should be considered as predis- 
posing a pupil to drop out of school before he finishes high 
school. The chief of these are low grades in elementary-school 
work, particularly in English, overageness,^ intelligence below 
90 I. Q.,^ and need of the child's financial assistance at home, 
coupled with a lack of active interest in education on the part 
of the home. 

On the other hand, good grades in the elementary school, 
imderageness, high intelligence, and a favorable attitude toward 
education in the home predispose a pupil to school attendance 
extending at least through high school. 

It would be a mistake for a teacher to take one or more of 

» Ross, C. C, The Relation between Grade School Record and High -School Achievement, 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1925. 
'Terinan, L. M., The Intelligence of School Children, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 
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these indications too seriously. He should raise the question 
as to what change in the pupil's program would appear desirable. 
If the need of a miarked change is dear, he should at least attempt 
to work out some middle ground. For example, the dull pupil 
whose chances for going to college are small, may have the essen- 
tials for college entrance put ojff until the last years in which it 
is possible to meet them. The pupil whose expectancy from these 
indications is higher than he himself believes, should be encour- 
aged to consider the opportunities that the longer jperiod would 
give him. 

Any group of high-school pupils who have not been carefully 
guided will provide examples of misfits arising from the neglect 
of these considerations. When the boys shown in Illustration 8, 
facing page 89, were asked how long a time they expected to 
spend in school, 22 out of 26 expressed the expectation of going 
to college. Of the four who do not expect to go to college, 
one wishes to be a druggist, one an engineer, one a carpenter, 
and one a barber. Judging from the inteUigence of these pupils 
and their success in school work up to the present, it is highly 
probable that of the 22 who express themselves as desirous of 
going to college, at least 6 will not be able to do ordinary 
college-preparatory work in high school in a satisfactory manner. 

Chart II gives the data available on one of these pupils. It 
will be noted that he is achieving in school subjects slightly 
above the sixth-grade standard and that in both intelligence quo- 
tient and educational quotient he is below 90. He has already 
attained the age at which he could discontinue school to go to 
work. The chances are that he will not continue in school more 
than two or three years at the most. The possibilities of pur- 
suing a curriculum in high school which will use these two or 
three years to the best advantage should be discussed with 4his 
boy and his parents. It is highly probable that the college- 
preparatory course which he is now beginning is not the best 
course for him to take. It will lead to failure, unhappiness. 
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and discouragement rather than to the success and encourage- 
ment which should come from school work. 

Chart 11 



A dull-normal boy who hopes to go to college 



Pupil 



Grade High 8 Type of Class Normal 



GRADE 
6 7 




Variation from Normal Weight-siyJ^fScores Equiv- 
I. Q.. JSP.. E. Q.ASC. Average. A3 alents 

Chronological Age /H'J-- 

Height JH^S.. 

Mental Test ■. .U-ife. 

Achievement, Average »ttrJI. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning _. >ilri*--. 

Reading, Sentence Meaning .lOrlO. 

Reading, Word Meaning Aii%.. 

Arithmetic Computation .IVX. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning .IXrJ-. 

Nature Study and Science .~ .J3.'-Q. 

History and Literature iaL--0. 

Language Usage ^tOrA. 

Spelling n-'A- 

Social Background .i^--H. . 

The broken line represents this boy's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-eighth grade. 

Note: This pupiFs teacher rated him as among the poorest five in his 
grade in language usage, arithmetic, and spelling. 

The pupil who is going to drop out of school in one or two 
years has little use for subjects such as the greater part of al- 
gebra and geometry and the two years' work in a language that 
have their chief value in the preparation they give for later 
study. His work should be given a cultural and vocational 
trend. Subjects should be chosen that will give the most 
return. Probably to such a student music or art appreciation 
will be of relatively high value. The social sciences will be 
preferable to the physical sciences. Expression subjects, such 
as composition, may well be stressed. Care should be taken to 
make these years leave the pupil with a desire to continue cul- 
tural education in the library, the museum, the art gallery, and 
in continuation or adult schools. 

Should conditions change so that this pupil may continue 
in school a longer period, the plans should again be changed 
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with no loss of time to the student, except where such loss is 
unavoidable in obtaining the really basic training in the field he 
later chooses. 

It is a sad commentary upon American education that the 
great majority that finish school at the end of the ninth year 
carry away from that year so little that is worth the eflfort. 
In most of these cases, this last year spent upon Latin and 
algebra could have been replaced with more suitable studies by 
attention on the part of the teachers to facts that were staring 
them in the face. Failure to make these adjustments is one of 
the reasons why so many people who are becoming the lay con- 
trollers of education have little understanding of what the high 
school tried to do for them in their brief taste of it. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate case is the pupil who is exceptional 
in some respect but who is not recognized as such and who drops 
out of school without notice. Such pupils should be discovered 
and provision made ahead of time to meet conditions in such 
a manner that they will not need to drop out of school. An 
outstanding case came to the writer's attention through the use 
of intelligence tests in high-school classes. Upon inquiry made 
by this pupil's home-room teacher, it was discovered that the 
boy was the oldest of three children of a widow in poor circum- 
stances. Furthermore, he used such abominable English and 
wrote so poorly that he was receiving failing marks in English. 
As the boy was in disrepute because he was a nuisance to his 
English teachers, he might in the ordinary routine have dropped 
out of school at the age of fourteen to support his mother. 
But with special attention to his individual needs, how different 
was the outcome! He was put in a typewriting class so that he 
could learn to write legible papers. Through the activities of 
interested teachers, he was offered a scholarship in a college in 
the same city. The mother, interested in the fact that the boy, 
whom she considered bright, was exceptionally so, made every 
effort to keep him in school. The school itself gave him work 
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during his freshman year in college as a substitute teacher, 
although he was but sixteen or seventeen years of age at that 
time. He received an appointment to Annapolis and graduated 
with an excellent record. What we may owe to this boy in the 
future is beyond guessing. Conceivably, it may be many times 
the cost of the education provided him. Had this pupil's 
eighth-grade teacher considered all the factors he should have 
considered in estimating this boy's length of stay in school — 
including high intelligence and an unfavorable home situation — 
he would have forestalled the serious difficulties that arose in 
this boy's high-school experience. 

Choice of life work. — Whether or not the occupation a pupil 
hopes to follow will influence his high-school program depends 
upon the nature of the occupation. So far as the high-school 
program of a pupil is concerned, the issue of occupational train- 
ing does not arise in the case of individuals who expect to go 
into a profession. In the case of the larger niunber of pupils 
who will not go beyond high school, the question is important. 
If the occupation demands a certain specific training from the 
beginner, the pupil's program should provide it during his last 
years in school. For example, a girl who wishes to become a 
stenographer may well delay the actual training in stenography 
and typewriting imtil the last two years. However, if there is 
a strong possibility that she will drop out of school at the end 
of the tenth grade, the training in these subjects may be begun in 
the ninth grade. 

In many cases the school does not offer the specific training 
required for the occupation the pupil desires to follow. In 
these instances the occupational intention becomes a determining 
factor in developing the pupil's program only in so far as the 
course pursued is made to develop qualities, aptitudes, and 
abilities that promise to prove helpful in the occupation con- 
sidered. For example, a boy who expects upon completing high 
school to go into the real-estate business with his father will not 
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have his occupational expectations enter in any marked degree 
into detennining his high-school course. 

The actual occupation that any pupil will probably follow 
cannot be determined accurately in the eighth grade, or in any 
later grade for that matter. The best that can be done is to 
discover what each pupil's occupational hopes are, whether or not 
they are confirmed by the expectations of parents, whether there 
are any signs that the interest is an abiding one, and whether 
the pupil has the mentality and special abilities required in 
the chosen field. The following questions are useful in obtaining 
this information; with them are printed the answers given by 
two tenth-grade boys: 





First Boy 


Second Boy 


Are you going to college? 


Yes 


Do not know 


If so, where? 


Yale 


Do not know 


What part of your college ex- 






penses do you expect to earn? 


None 


Part 


Why do you want to go to 


To further my 


To learn a life work 


college? 


education 




What is your favorite hobby? 


Golf 


Plants 


Did your father attend college? 


Yes 


No 


Did your mother attend college? 


Yes 


No 


What occupation are you think- 






ing of taking up? 


Banking 


Electricity 


Where did you get the idea? 


From my xmcle 


From playing with 
an electric train 


How do you think you would 






succeed in this work? 


Very well 


All right 


Why? 






What is your parents' ambition 






for you? 


Same, or journalist 


Electricity 



It is not difficult to determine which of these decisions is the 
more dependable. When a pupil is foimd with no more basis 
for deciding upon his work than the second boy, the teacher 
should go over the problem with the pupil, his parents, and his 
other teachers. 
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The writer recalls instances of exceptionally able boys and 
girls who have been guided into two-year vocational courses 
in high school without due consideration of the fact that they 
were potentially able to take up almost any line of work which 
they might choose. Upon having their abilities pointed out 
to them, in many instances they changed to college-preparatory 
or other longer curricula. In nearly every case the choice of 
the shorter curriculiun was due to influence from the home that 
had not duly considered the exceptional ability of the pupil. 
It is a notable fact that the range of ability among students in 
the various curricula in high school is about the same, regardless 
of the degree of ability required on the average for a particular 
type of work. While it is probably not desirable to deny a 
pupil of exceptional ability the right to take up any line of work, 
whether or not that line of work in itself necessitates the full 
use of his intelligence, it is certainly undesirable from the pupil's 
standpoint to fail to lay before him from time to time throughout 
his course the range of possibilities which are his. 

This caution must be followed with particular zeal where the 
plan of having all types of courses in one school is not followed. 
When a pupil is enrolled in a specialized school, such as a vo- 
cational school, a technical school, or a commercial school, there 
are three factors that operate unduly to keep a pupil in one field, 
even though that field should not have been chosen. These are 
lack of contact with pupils in other fields, the development of 
school patriotism, and the necessity of changing to an entirely 
new situation. 

It is just as serious for a pupil to harbor the hopes of going 
into a profession or an occupation that requires exceptional 
mentality if that pupil does not have the mental ability. The 
danger that arises from this sort of situation is the danger of 
discouragement through failure. This sort of problem is one 
that requires a great deal of tact. The case should be brought 
to the attention of the pupil's parents for their sympathetic 
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cooperation. Failing this, the pupil should be permitted to take 
the preparatory work. However, he should be followed closely 
and sympathetically by the school so that the adjustment can 
be made as soon as possible with the least amount of harm. 

Cases where pupil and parents disagree as to future occu- 
pation frequentiy arise. An interesting case of this sort was 
that of a boy whose parents insisted that he follow a college- 
preparatory course against his will. This pupil was discovered 
in a special class that was developed to find the cause of failures 
in algebra. It was found at last that this boy wanted to become 
a chef. He was at that time serving as a helper to a chef during 
his free hours. A continuation of attempts to have this pupil 
take a college-preparatory course would soon have resulted 
in his leaving school with a minimimi of value educationally. 

Intelligence. — We have already discussed the influence of 
intelligence in determining a pupil's length of stay in high 
school and his vocational choice. There is a very great need of 
marked variation in programs within the limits set by the 
length of time spent in high school and the occupational choice. 
As was indicated in the preceding section, the matter of vocational 
choice does not enter as a large factor into the high-school pro- 
grams of many pupils who wUl not go beyond high school. 
The type of program that this group will carry with greatest 
profit is determined largely by their mental capacity. The 
intelligence of individuals limits their participation in high- 
school courses. Pupils with an I. Q. much less than loo should 
have, as far as possible, programs planned away from the 
emphasis upon abstract subjects such as Latin and high-school 
mathematics. In addition to the strictiy vocational or com- 
mercial curricula, cultural curricula can be followed to advantage 
by many children who can not make a success of mathematics 
or Latin. Note, for example, the major and minor courses 
that were carried by recent graduates of a large city high 
school, as given in Table 11, on the following page. 
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TABLE 11 
Major and Minor Courses Carried by High-School Students 







Major Subjbcis 








S years* in these fields 


3or4 years in these fields 


2 years in these fields 


Girl A 






English 
Social Science 
Music 


French 


GirlB 




English 


Art and Design 


Social Science 


GirlC 


1 




English 

Music 

Home Economics 


^-L. 


Boy A 


f 
1 




English 
Social Science 
Art and Design 


Mathematics 
Science 


Boy B 




English 


Mathematics 
Social Science 


Science 


BoyC 


I 


Commercial 


English 
Social Science 





1 During one of the four high-school years, these pupils carried two courses in the same 
subject 

Perhaps a greater danger arises when pupils follow courses 
that are not so exacting as they might be. This is likely to 
arise from an emphasis of vocational or occupational training. 
While there is no adequate reason why an individual with high 
intelligence may not be permitted to follow an occupation that 
does not require him to use all his ability, the pupil should 
understand his possibilities. If he persists in the line of work 
that does not make full use of his abilities, consideration should 
be given to the possibility of enriching the vocational course he is 
taking. It may be planned to include a greater contact with 
activities and courses that will fit him to use to best advantage 
his exceptional abilities both in his leisure activities and as a 
leader in the field he has chosen. 
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Special abilities. — In a case where neither probable occupa- 
tion nor college entrance is the major consideration, any special 
ability — musical, artistic, or mechanical — may play an im- 
portant part in determining the pupil's educational plan. 

The most available source of information of this sort is the 
special activity of the pupil. There is no assurance that all or 
even the most important special abilities will be discovered only 
by observation on the part of the teacher. Pupils should be 
questioned regarding their activities and interests. An easy 
method of collecting such information in a large school is de- 
scribed in Chapter VIII. 

The writer recently gave a group of questions bearing upon 
art, music, literatiure, and other topics to a group of tenth-grade 
boys and girls. The group had but a short time to give answers. 
The answers given to the art questions by one girl are given in 
Illustration 9. What appears to be a keen interest and ability 

ILLUSTRATION 9 
Answers to Questions on Art Appreciation and Artistic Ability 



Name anything you have done outside of school by way of 
decorating rooms, draperies, fancy borders, etc. Hdp to 
make draperies for my home and my grandparents' also. 

Name three pictures or paintings that you enjoy most. 
Bltie Boy, Madonna of the Chair, Mona Lisa. 

If you can, quickly sketch one of your schoolmates. Do 
so in the space below. 
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in art is indicated by her answers, and particularly by her sketch 
of a classmate. Yet this pupil was taking no work in art and 
planned none for the remainder of her high-school work. The 
possibility of making work in art an important part of this 
girl's high-school course should be considered. 

A few tests of special abilities are now available for supple- 
menting such information. The most important of these are 
mechanical-ability tests, discussed in Chapter II, and the 
Seashore musical-ability tests.^ 

Deficiencies. — Deficiencies that bear no particular relation 
to the classroom teachers of a pupil will be lost sight of if the 
home-room teacher does not give them his particular attention. 
Among these are deficiencies in appreciation of music and of 
art, methods of spending leisure time, and participation in extra- 
curricular activities. The home-room teacher is the one person 
who has the responsibility for the education of the complete 
individual. 

The importance of music appreciation in this time of increasing 
prevalence of reproducing instnmaents and of the radio is such 
that the pupils who have failed to obtain an appreciation of good 
music should have something done about it. One writer ^ has 
compared the effect of the recent inventions on music with the 
effect of printing upon literature. 

Recently a group of tenth-grade boys and girls gave as their 
most appreciated selections a series ranging from Take in the 
Sun and Hang out the Moon to Atda. When a tenth-grade pupil 
seriously gives the poorest type of current song as the selection 
he enjoys most on the phonograph or the radio, it should serve 
as a challenge to his home-room teacher to provide for further 
adequate instruction as a part of his program. 

Need of periodic studies. — One of the most impressive facts 
that develop from a consideration of the methods of checking 

1 Seashore, C. £., The Psychology of Musical Talent, Silver, Burdett and Company, 1919. 
« Fryberger, A. M., Listening Lessons in Music, Silver, Burdett and Company, 1925. 
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ILLUSTRATION 10 
The Tenth-Grade Class in a Shall City High School 




For each of the pupils in this group, there were four pupils three years 
ago. Three out of every four boys arid girls in the school system in which 
these children are enrolled failed to reach the tenth grade. 



(Facing 97) 
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the programs of pupils to discover errors in educational plans, 
is the uncertainty of the meaning of any set of data we may 
collect. Faced with this fact and with the undoubted re- 
sponsibility of the school to guide individual pupils, there can 
be but one conclusion. The question of each pupil's plans should 
not be considered as settled once and for all, to be changed only 
as a result of failure, or choice of the pupil or parents. The 
most serious case may be that of a pupil who is happy in a 
course because he is an outstanding success in it. Teachers and 
pupils alike may be blinded by this success to the real needs of 
the pupil. Each pupil's educational plans should be recon- 
sidered each term. Any new facts should be brought to bear. 
Changes in attitude on the part of the pupil or parent, changes 
in economic status of the family, and the experience of the 
pupil in the courses he is taking, should all be weighed with the 
series of considerations that have been presented here. Offer- 
ing the great variety of educational opportunities that the 
needs of all types of pupils demand, if it is not accompanied by 
guidance as intelligent as we are able to give, will, while opening 
the door to new masses of children, at the same time do harm to 
others. 

The responsibility for guidance is particularly heavy in the 
case of the eighth-grade teacher, because he has to deal with 
almost the entire range of mental abilities of the pupils in his 
class. At the present time a large percentage of boys and girls 
leave school be ore they attain the upper high-school grades. 
For example, the children shown in Dlustration lo — a tenth- 
grade class — are only a fourth of the munber who entered the 
junior high school as classmates. Three have left school for 
each one that has survived to the tenth grade. Therefore, many 
of the most difficult problems of guidance have not survived 
to reach the home-room teacher in the tenth grade. More and 
more, however, the whole range of problems are surviving to be 
met in the upper grades of the high school. This increase is in 

IND. PUPIL — 7 
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response to the demand that the secondary school provide edu- 
cational opportunities adequate for all children. 

The classroom teacher. — In the adjustment to individual 
differences the classroom teacher has less to do with planning of 
curricula than with other types of adjustment discussed later. 
His help is especially important to students that he comes to 
know well — students who have particular respect for his advice. 
The classroom teacher in most schools has a group of pupils to 
whom he is officially responsible as an adviser. But as a class- 
room teacher he is bound to develop another group of individuals 
who respect him so much as to consider his suggestions com- 
mands. The classroom teacher should make it his business 
to see that the possibilities of these pupils are not overlooked. 
He should assume the responsibility for discussing the pupil with 
the home-room teacher, and together with the home-room teacher 
reach the conclusion as to what should be done about the 
pupil's educational plans. Often it will be found desirable for 
him to discuss any proposed changes with the student and his 
parents. 

One large school has officially attempted to make use of the 
fact that students often choose their own advisers, by keeping 
in the office a record of every case that is discovered where the 
teacher is thus looked upon by the student. This teacher can 
be called into conference when the pupil's problems are under 
discussion. 

Whether a given teacher has such power over a student or 
not, he is responsible for discovering special aptitudes in his 
subject and related subjects, or for discovering a particular lack 
of aptitude in his subject. Where this has a direct bearing upon 
the pupil's educational plans, he should make it a point to discuss 
it with the home-room teacher. 

The difficulty in choosing the truly exceptional pupil lies 
largely in the failure to give work of sufficient difficulty to 
differentiate the brighter pupils. A striking instance of this is a 
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boy who proved to be a genius in mathematics. This boy was 
always prepared in his lessons, but this was not unusual in the 
class. The teacher gave him little attention in class, but he 
treated two or three other bright pupils in the class in a sinular 
manner. The following semester this pupil was chosen as one 
of a group of children to do the work of two semesters in one. 
Here his superiority showed itself. One of the two or three 
others that had been cx)nsidered as able as the boy in question 
was one of the poorest of this new group. The bright boy was 
so good that when grouped with the best 7 per cent of the pupils 
in the subject, he appeared just as good as he had in the ordinary 
class. Here things moved on a different plane. Issues were 
raised that had not always been thought out by the teacher, 
although she was an excellent teacher of mathematics. The 
teacher often reported instances where this boy had grasped a 
situation sooner than the teacher herself. 

In many instances pupils who are doing but mediocre work 
are really pupils of high ability. The intelUgence test has been 
useful in discovering such cases. That such pupils should 
eventually become more or less uninterested loafers is not sur- 
prising. If they have found intellectual interests anywhere, it 
is not in their class work. 

The task of discovering special lack of ability also is largely 
a responsibility of the classroom teacher. The teacher can not, 
however, witt any degree of safety report that certain pupils 
are imable to do the work because this is the second time they 
have taken it, or because they have not attained the standards 
set, or because they have not done anything all term. To dis- 
cover lack of ability has been found to be a most difficult task. 
The scientific studies that have been made have shown this to 
be true. The best approach we have to the problem is the 
intelligence test. We know that a much smaller percentage of 
people can do the work commonly required in Latin, for in- 
stance, than that commonly required in commercial arithmetic. 
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Presumably this difference is cared for more or less in the choice 
of program. The pupils who still seem to be incapable should 
be made the subject of special study. 

In the content subjects the diflSculty often proves to be a 
matter of reading ability. In many cases this can be rapidly 
improved by a teacher who understands the methods of assign- 
ments to give in teaching reading. In the case of a subject such 
as mathematics, it often occurs that there has been some mis- 
understanding of a simple step somewhere that has caused all 
the discouragement and difficulty. The writer can suggest no 
better way to discover these difficulties than that of permitting 
the pupil to work under observation. Where there are not 
enough pupils to form such a group, the teacher should assign 
special hours for such observation. 

At one time the writer had charge of such a group in algebra. 
They were all children who for one reason or another had elected 
the subject although it was not required for graduation. After 
two months' work with this group, the difficulty with all but 
two of them had been discovered and corrected. In every case 
the difficulty was a simple one. 

PROBLEM 5 
High Schools and the Needs of Individuals 
Are high schools fitted to the present-day needs of individuals? 

The following instance is reported by a high-school principal: 
During the year 1919, it was foimd that a certain boy who had 
reached the tenth grade was unable to do successful work in 
geometry or English, and apparently lacked interest in history, 
although his work in this subject was much more satisfactory 
than in the other two subjects named. His teachers all agreed 
that he had reached the limit in his ability to achieve any success 
in further high-school work and seriously recommended that he 
be assisted in finding employment outside of school. 
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The boy was seventeen years of age. His parents were inter- 
ested in a desultory sort of way in his education. His father 
was a bookkeeper working for a large oil company and had never 
earned more than $120 per month. He maintained that his 
interest in his son's education was increased because of his own 
lack of it. He revealed the fact that he was saving systematic- 
ally for'his son's college education by investing periodically in 
stock in a building and loan association, but seemed resigned 
to the fact that his son had reached the .point where he was 
going to retire from school because of his Irikb'lity to pkb^ the 
required subjects for graduation. ^ * . ; . -' -- r- ^. : : /. 

A conference with the boy revealed -the fact that his- niajot 
interest and apparently the only interest he had, lay in the study 
of what money would do when placed on interest. It seemed 
that this problem had been brought up in his own mind by his 
father's explanation of the building and loan association. He 
admitted that he did not care for geometry, that he was afraid 
to recite orally in the EngUsh class because of criticisms by his 
teacher and classmates, and that too much reading was required 
in history. A later examination showed that astigmatism had 
caused him a great deal of trouble with his eyes. He seemed 
willing to do the work required in manual training, asked that 
he be allowed to enroll in a course in commercial arithmetic, 
and said that he would like to take public speaking if he could 
do so without having to speak before his classmates before his 
speeches were ready for presentation. His records of attendance 
showed that he had been out of school on an average of about 
one half day each week for the past year. It was evident that 
the school was not fitted to meet the needs of this particular boy 
except by providing him an opportunity to carry on the study 
of investment opportunities and banking systems in general. 

A consultation with his teachers was called, at which time 
as much as was known about the boy was placed before them and 
their cooperation was asked in solving the problem connected 
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with this boy's educational growth. His teachers were requested 
never to allow situations to arise which would embarrass the 
boy. They were to provide him with materials for outside work 
and present any of his work to the class as a piece of work de- 
manding recognition and approval. They were not to call upon 
him for oral recitations until further notice from the office. 
He was to be required to read only about one half the amount 
that had previously been required of him in history. The 
teacher of commercial arithmetic was to provide him with all 
avdflkMe iua»teiiM:0jx» banking methods and related subjects. 
Jt fv^a? s^i^gedtjBjd th^i tfre instructor accompany the boy to the 
•TcxsLl'BmHiiig ^Tid'loari*dssociation for a study of methods used 
in its administration. 

It so happened that the building and loan association office 
also had the offices of an insurance underwriters' agency where 
life, health, and accident insurance was being sold. The boy 
asked several pertinent questions on the subject of life insurance 
and his study was directed by the life insurance agent himself 
to the general field of health and accident policies. Following 
this method of subject matter presentation, the boy did not 
improve to any apparent degree in geometry or history, but his 
work in theme writing in the English courses improved to such 
an extent that several of his themes were posted on the bulletin 
board in his classroom as types of excellent work. 

Hope was given up of his ever doing the average amount of 
work required for promotion in mathematics and science. He 
was allowed to progress with his class, however; credit was 
allowed for extra work which he did in the commercial depart- 
ment; and as a result, in 1921, he graduated at the age of 19 
years. The case was very well known to members of the faculty 
of the high school, who protested vigorously against the grad- 
uation of this boy. 

Following his graduation, he accepted a position as clerk in an 
insurance office of a neighboring city and specialized in the 
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study of health and accident insurance. He became a full- 
fledged representative of the company six months later, when 
he was barely twenty years of age, and eighteen months later 
was selling a larger volume of health and accident insurance 
than any other man in his state. 

Assignment: i. Was the variation of this pupil's course justified? 

2. Was the variation in requirements for graduation justified? 

3. What evil results might come from the above practices? Is there any 
way in which they can be avoided? 

4. Should it be possible for a pupil's adviser to lay out such a course 
without considering it a special case? 

5. If this boy after graduation from high school had gone into work as 
a day laborer in the oil fields, would any of the answers you have given be 
different? 

PROBLEM 6 

Educational Offerings in the Secondary Schools 

What constitutes adequate educational offerings in the secondary schools? 

The following is a statement of courses of study and regulations 
governing their use in the high school of a community with a 
p)opulation of five thousand: 

Requirements for Graduation 

In order to qualify for a diploma, a student must have completed work 
as follows: 

1. Studies aggregating at least 78 points. 

2. The required subjects of the curriculiun chosen. 

3. The regular work in physical training. 

Elective courses are to be pursued only in the year in which they are 
offered; that is, for example, no senior may elect for credit a subject 
offered in the first-year curriculum. 

To receive credit toward graduation, a student must pursue one foreign 
language for at least two years unless, upon reconmiendations of the teacher 
and of the head of the department, the principal approves a student's 
receiving credit for less than two years' work because in his judgment such 
student will not profit by further study of the language in question. 

A student may not begin the study of two languages in the same school 
year. 
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If a student elects stenography he must continue its study for two years 
unless he is permitted by the head of the department to drop it at the end 
of the first year. 

Points 

Work requiring one recitation per week for one year with preparation 
outside the classroom allows one diploma point. Five recitations per week 
on prepared work count five diploma points per year. Work requiring no 
outside preparation, such as laboratory work, manual training, typewriting, 
etc., receives one point for two recitation periods per week for one year. 

Student Load 

No student shall carry less than twenty points nor more than twenty- 
three points without the approval of the curriculum head. Permission 
to take work in excess of twenty-three points may be granted on the con- 
dition that: 

1. A standing of at least "C" is maintained in all subjects. 

2. Parents assume full responsibility for any physical injuries resulting 

from too heavy a schedule. 
Students will be held responsible for the proper distribution of their 
points. In no case, however, may a pupil elect subjects outside of his 
curriculum. 

Classification and Promotion 

Every student will be classified according to the curriculum he has 
chosen and the number of points which he has earned. No student may 
change from one curriculum to another without the approval of the cur- 
riculum head, the recommendation of the principal, and the consent of the 
student's parents. 

For promotion to any of the upper three classes, whether in February or in 
September, a student must have earned points as indicated: Sophomore 
Class, 15 points (minimum); Junior Class, 35 points (minimum); Senior 
Class, 55 points (minimum). 

Choosing a Curriculum 

Both the pupil and his parents should choose the curriculum deliberately, 
inasmuch as the strengthening and development of the natural talents a 
pupil possesses are dependent upon the courses he pursues. 

Students expecting to go to college or other higher institutions of learn- 
ing should acquaint themselves with the entrance requirements of the 
institution which they expect to enter. This should be done before the 
end of the first semester of the first year. 
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Students should consult with their parents and with the principal of the 
high school before choosing a curriculum. Parents are lurged to make an 
appointment with the principal during the summer months preceding the 
entrance of their children to the Freshman Class of the high school. As 
soon as a student is assigned to a curriculum he comes under the supervision 
of the head of that curriculimi. 

Certification for Entrance to College 

Usually students who go to college must take the examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board at the end of the third or fourth year 
of the high-school course. In order for a student to receive permission from 
the principal to take those examinations he must be doing "A" or "B" 
work. 

Some colleges accept high-school graduates by certificate, without exam- 
ination. In order for a student to enter such a college, it is necessary for 
him to have an average of "B " or higher in any subject in which he offers 
certification. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

School activities outside the regular class work are encouraged and are 
justified only as they foster greater interest in school work and make for 
better citizenship. The Student Organization is an organization of the 
students which has for its purpose the coordination and control of all 
extra-curricular activities. 

The organization works with the faculty through a committee of three 
faculty members appointed each year by the principal. A point system 
limits the number of extra-curricular activities in which any one student 
may engage. 

General Curriculum 
First Year 
Required Elective (not more than 8 points) 

English I 5 Ancient History 5 

Modem Mathematics .... 5 French I 5 

General Science 5 Spanish I 5 

Conununity Civics .... 2 or 2 J Home Economics (4) .... 2 

Manual Training 

Printing 

Mechanical Drawing I . . . . 

Freehand Drawing I 

Music Appreciation 
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Second Year 



Required 

English II 5 

Biology 5 

General Social Science .... 5 



Required 
EngUsh III 
Physics. . 



Elective (not more than 6 points) 

French II or 1 5 

Spanish II or I 5 

Mechanical Drawing II . . . i 

Freehand Drawing II ... . i 

Art Appreciation i 



Third Year 

Elective (not more than 12 J points) 

. 5 French III or II 5 

5 Spanish III or II 5 

Modem History 5 

Typewriting I 2, 

Fourth Year 



Required 

English IV 5 

American History and Prob- 
lems of American Democ- 
racy 5 

Chemistry 5 



Elective (not more than yi points) 
Economics (ist term) .... 2J- 
Commerdal Law (2nd term) . 2i 

Typewriting II 2i 

Spanish III or French III . . 5 



Commercial Curriculum 
First Year 



Required 

English I 5 

General Science 5 

Commercial Arithmetic. ... 5 
Elementary Business Training 

and Penmanship 3 

Commxmity Civics 2 or 2i 



Elective (not more than 3 points) 

Printing (4) 

Manual Training (2) 
Home Economics (4) . . 
Art, or Music Appreciation 



Second Year 



Required 

English II 5 

Bookkeeping I 5 

Typewriting I 2i 

History of Civilization .... 5 



Elective (not more than 10 points) 

Stenography 1 5 

French I, or Spanish I . . . . 5 

Biology 5 

Printing II (4) 2 
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Required 

English III 

Commercial Geography 
Typewriting II ... . 



Third Year 

Elective (not more than 10 points) 

5 Bookkeeping II 5 

. 5 Stenography n 5 

2 .3 French II or Spanish II . . . 5 

Modern History 5 

Algebra I 5 

Either Bookkeeping II or Ste- 
nography II must be taken. 

Fourth Year 



Required 

English IV 5 

Commercial Law and Eco- 
nomics 5 

American History and Prob- 
lems of Democracy .... 5 

Business English and Corre- 
spondence (first term only) . 2 J 

Classical Curriculum 
First Year 
Required 

English I 5 

Latin I 5 

Algebra I 5 

Ancient History 5 

Civics 2or 2i 

Second Year 
Required 

English II 5 

Latin II 5 

Plane Geometry 5 

French I, or German I . . . . 5 

Third Year 



Elective (not more than 5 points) 

Office Practice 3 

Bookkeeping III 5 

Algebra I, or Plane Geometry . 5 



Required 

English III 5 

Latin III 5 

Intermediate Algebra .... 5 

French II or^German II . . . 5 



Elective (not more than 5 points) 

Physics 5 

Modem History 5 
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Fourth Year 
Required Elective (not more than 7 J points) 

English IV 5 Chemistry 5 

Latin IV 5 Trigonometry (ist term) ... 2 J 

American History and Prob- Solid Geometry (2nd term) . . 2 J 

lems of Democracy .... 5 Advanced Algebra (2nd term . 2 J 

French III 5 

Chemistry or Physics must be elected in either the junior year or the 
senior year. 

Scientific College Preparatory 
For entrance to colleges granting B. S. or Engineering degrees. 
First Year 
Required Elective 

English I 5 Mechanical Drawing I (2) . . i 

Algebra I 5 

Community Civics 2 or 2§ 

German I, or Latin 1 5 

Ancient History 5 

Second Year 
Required Elective 

English II 5 Biology S 

Plane Geometry 5 Mechanical Drawing II (2) . . i 

French I 5 

German II or Latin II ... . 5 

Third Year 
Required Elective 

English III 5 Home Economics (4) .... 2 

Intermediate Algebra .... 5 

French II 5 

Physics 5 

Fourth Year 
Required Elective 

English IV 5 Chemistry 5 

American History and Prob- French III 5 

lems of Democracy .... 5 

Trigonometry (ist term) ... 2§ 

Solid Geometry (2nd term) . . 2§ 
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Normal Curriculum 

For preparation for entrance into the State Normal Schools. 

First Year ^ 

Required Elective (not more than 5 points) 

English I . 5 Ancient History 5 

Algebra I 5 French I 5 

Freehand Drawing (2) . . , . i 
Commimity Civics 2or2i 

Second Year 

Required 

English II 5 

Plane Geometry 5 

Biology 5 

French I or II 5 

Freehand Drawing (2) .... i 

Third Year 

Required Elective (not more than 7 points) 

English III 5 Home Economics (4) 2 

Modem History 5 Art Appreciation i 

Physics 5 French II or III 5 

Fourth Year 

Required Elective 

English IV 5 Chemistry 5 

American History and Prob- French III 5 

lems of Democracy .... 5 

Economics (ist term) .... 2^ 

Review of Grammar, Arith- 
metic, and Spelling (2nd 
term) o 

Music Appreciation i 

The number of pupils enrolled in each grade above the sixth 
in the schools of this community and the distribution of the 
enrollment among the six courses of study are given in the follow- 
ing table. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Grades and Courses of Study, in the 
Community Referred to on Pages 10^111 





Number 

OF 

Pupils 


Number of Pupils in Each High School Course 


Grade 


General 


Commer- 
cial 


Classical 


Scientific 
College 
Prepara- 
tory 


Normal 


VII 


130 












VIII 


13s 












IX 


lOS 


16 


30 


35 


14 


10 


X 


80 


10 


25 


30 


10 


5 


XI 


60 


10 


30 


15 


3 


2 


Xll 


45 


2 


IS 


15 


10 


3 



The following table gives the time allotment of subjects in 
the seventh and eighth grades in the schools of this com- 
munity: 



Subject 



Number of Minutes per Week 




Opening Exercises . 

Reading 

Language 

Arithmetic . . . . 
Geography . . . . 
History and Civics 

Spelling 

Penmanship . . . . 

Drawing 

Music 

Manual Training . 
Domestic Science . 
Recess 
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r 

Assignment: i. List the distinct types of educational programs that 
would probably be demanded if all the pupils of secondary-school age, in 
the community referred to on pages 103-110, were to spend this period in 
the junior and senior high schools in courses adapted to their needs. 

2. Which of the types of programs in your list prepared in answer to the 
above are not required by the pupils who are now in high school? 

3. What changes ^in the curricula now offered are demanded by the 
above considerations? 

4. What additional courses are necessary? 

5. What changes in the required and elective regulations would improve 
the situation? 

6. What subjects should the courses of all pupils have in common? 

7. Do any of your answers conflict with the requirements set up by your 
state department of education? 

8. Do any of your answers conflict with the requirements of your associa- 
tion of colleges and secondary schools? 

9. What changes in regulations would improve the home-room teacher's 
opportunities for caring for the needs of the pupils for whose guidance he 
is responsible? 

PROBLEM 7 

The Dull Puph. in the Junior-High-School Grades 

If the junior high school is to serve all pupils who are of junior-high- 
school age, it will be found necessary to provide for some pupils programs 
markedly different from those of the mass of pupils. Unusually dull pupils 
present a particularly difficult problem. 

The educational status of a pupil enrolled in the eighth grade 
of a traditional school is given in the chart reproduced on the 
next page. The entries in the chart show the attitude of the 
school. The pupil himself expressed a desire to go to a trade 
school. He has found but little in the traditional school to 
repay him for time spent. 
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Entrance grade in this school system A. .. Entrance grade in this school / 

Grades skipped ^^^OftfS^. Grades repeated At Half years spent in kinder- 
garten ^t^ySc Does pupil expect to go to high school?... ^^ College? ?!^ 

What does he want to do when be finishes school?. i;^r^.tf^.- ^'^J ! 6. -.^<»fr^^g:!r^- ^ 

Does he take.music lessons outside of school? 7fP... Other lessons, if any, outside of school?..-^^ — 

Member of the folbwing school teams or other orgaiuntions: ._ 

Outside organicatlons:. 

_ - What musical instruihents? 

>^iat magazine does he read most? How is out-of-school time.spait? .... 

Af!^r^,.M40^.Ciff:ae..Ml!tkfAf. Is there a room in the home where be can study by 

himself ?-..il#'..f. What kind of music does he like best? .^.. Has be a card for the 

public library ?..^tf#r.... Tbnes each week spent at the movies?. /«?.^.. What language is spoken 

in the home?. . . . % ^^g it nL . . ^^Af!/i<^SA^ How mapy books in the home? 

Specific Weaknesses^M^^CM4;r,^^Wjnta^k4.<?^f^ 

Physical Defects % ifMuJ ^. JtStaM sil ^ M9^,.J Bi m A m^U9fem^. 

Too mature socially for thk group?.....'..- Too immature?.. ._. . Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner? 4fM€iadtAi9aL 

Has this pupil ever been in a class of other .than average abilityjpuDils? (Giver grade and nature of class 

and tucceas).viti<fe^.>»j6'.it^ft>ft*to.^ jf A <>. y ■ -^ftfcft4f 

Variations from section program at any time in past (e^ grade, type^f section, and nature of variation) 

^'d^^tt*i9^.Janv!f.S^si4KJik Q M^f t.J§fdt%€^ 

Any other irregular ItaXvut* in this pupil's school history Jfcg^«f .»fHa»y ^ jf^ .^4»A4e.T. .. 

Enrollment in this class JA Type of claas/^afe^igy#fy.^4>^ ^f»^gfe^4y;efc 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in'his class; encircle each ij| 
whfch this pupil is one of thepoorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: ^MsWk« j 
(^General Ability <PLeadership 9. Freehand Drawing .P. 13. Spefi—, 

T Mechanical Ability 6. Reading .«?.fira Arithmetic ^«9Ll4. Music. 

3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study &Science.-.dSHistory ^.15. Shop Work 

fl>Health (DLanguage Usage f. XlDLiterature ."31 . 



Age 
Variation from Norma] Weight.... Scores Equiv- 
I.Q..jCj:.E.Q..fV.AverBgeJ&. alen^s 

Chronokigical Age -^'Z- 

Height .: Mrf.^ 

Mental Test ,.. Jft-J- 

Achievement, Average -4?"%' 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning. *^ ~ 

Reading, General Significance ... yfttK .. 

Reading, Predict Outcome Mtf^. 

Readii^, Precise Directions y.*'.'.^. 

Reading, Note Details jft:*. 

Arithmetic Computation /..,'. . ihit. 

Arithmetk, Reasoning /9.-A- 

Nature Study and Science iX-sO. 

History and Literature iZrJk. 

Language Usage i9rA. 

Spelling ....:.... I4^if. 

Mechanical Aptitude 



GRADE 
6 7 



10 




Pupil's Record... Record of Section to which assigned. 



Use vertical line to represent grade standard. 

This pupil sits in the back of the room doing busy work while 
the rest of the class goes ahead with eighth-grade work. When- 
ever he is asked to contribute, his classmates are bored. What 
would a modern junior high school offer him? The offerings 
that have been recently proposed for the junior high schools in 
a southern city^ are shown on pages 113-115. 

1 Report of the survey of Duval County, Florida, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927. (Developed by Dr. Herbert B. Bruner.) 
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114 INDIVIDUAL NEEDS UNDER TRADITIONAL CONDITIONS 

DiOLL Courses 1 



Subjects for Grade 7 


Subjects for Grade 8 


Arithmetic 

Composition 

Geography 

Grammar 

Penmanship 

Remedial Reading 

Spelling 


Arithmetic 

Composition 

Geography 

Granmiar 

Penmanship 

Remedial Reading 

Spelling 





Broadening and Finding Courses 


2 


Fields 


Grade 7 


Courses Offered in 
Grade 8' 


Semester or Full Year 
IN Grade 9 


Commercial 


Business 

Journalism 

Typewriting 


Banking 
Bookkeeping 
Office Practice 


Typewriting (36) * 
Bookkeeping (36) 
Stenography (36) 
Office Practice (18) 


Fine Arts 


Art 

Arts and Crafts 

Music 

Orchestra 

Public Speaking 

Vocal Music 


Design 

Interior Decorating 


Orchestra (36) 
Music (36) 
Art (36) 


Home 
Economics 


Clothing 

Cooking 

House Furnishing 

Meal Planning and 
Food Preparation 

Millinery 

Sewing 

Vocational Informa- 
tion for Girls 


Home Nursing 


Home Making (36) 
Domestic Arts (36) 
Domestic Science 
(36) 


Industrial 
Arts 


Auto Mechanics 

Electricity 

General Shop Work 

Mechanical Draw- 
ing 

Printing 

Vocational Informa- 
tion for Boys 

Woodworking 


Bricklaying and 
Cement 

Carpentry 

Forge and Sheet 
Metal ' 

General Repairs 

Painting and Wood 
Finishing 

Pltmibing and Heat- 
ing 


Electricity (18 or 
36) 

Auto Mechanics 
(18 or 36) 

Mechanical Draft- 
ing (18 or 36) 

Printing (18 or 36) 

Woodworking (18 
or 36) 
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PLACEMENT IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS II5 
Broadening and Finding Courses ^ — Continued 



Fields 


Courses Offered in 
Grade 7 


Courses Offered in 
Grade 8* 


Semester or Pull Year 

Courses Offered 

IN Grade 9 


Languages 


Pre-French 
Pre-Spanish 
Pre-German 


Pre-Latin 


German (36) 
Latin (36) 
French (36) 
Spanish (36) 


Mathe- 
matics 






Algebra (36) 
General Math- 
ematics (36) 


Science 




Pre-Biological 

Science 
Pre-Physical 

Science 


Biology (18) 
General Science 

(36) 
Physiology (18) 


Social 
Studies 






General or World 
History (36) 



^ Drill courses are 20 to 25 minutes in length. 

All dectives in the seventh and eighth grades, with the exception of the drill courses, 
are broadening and finding courses of six weeks each. A pupil in the seventh grade should 
be required to take four broadening and finding courses, one each from the following fields: 
commercial, fine arts, home economics or industrial arts, and languages (Pre-Spanish or 
Pre-French only), and four drill courses. Pupils may elect the four broadening and finding 
courses within the fields, but teachers should select the drill courses on the basis of tests. 
For pupils who may leave school at an early date, it is recommended that half-year units 
in subjects which will best fit them for the work they are going to do be offered after the 
first semester of the seventh grade in lieu of the broadening and finding courses. 

* All broadening and finding courses should be five periods per week, of forty-five or 
fifty minutes each. 

s Pupils in Grade 8 have access not only to the broadening and finding courses listed in 
this column but also to all those offered in Grade 7. 

* The figures in parentheses indicate the length of courses in weeks. 

AssignmefU: i. Lay out a program for this pupil (whose chart is on page 
112). Do not limit yourself to eighth-grade ofiferings in making your choice. 

2. Develop for this pupil the best program that should be oflFered for 
him in a traditional school with which you are familiar. 

PROBI.EM 8 

Fitting a Pupil's Program to his Individual Needs 

As a rule, children are not uniformly poor or uniformly good in school 
work. This frequently raises the problem of providing extra work in some 
subjects at the same time that a pupil's course is actually being broadened. 
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The following is the record of a girl about to enter the sevenUi 
grade. She is a year ahead of standard for her grade and of the 
average of her class in average achievement. She is low in 
reading, average in arithmetic, and high in certain other subjects. 

Entranoe grade in this school system.. .....6 Entrance grade in this school A .« 

Grades skipped Jh^HA. Grades repeated ^^*ftl Half years spent in kinder- 
garten Does pvpil expect to go to high school?. -.^#ig.^.-, Colfcge?... laf/.^... 

What does he want to do when he finishes school? JtJKr99s*9^&^. .— .^ - 



Does he take music lessons outside of school? Other lessons^jf any, outside of school? 

Member of the following school teams or other otiganiations: 

■ Outside ofganisatioQs: eStfeg^. . ^ fig ^ j a nfe 

VT""' ^^^^*_PJ"'C^ instruments? 

mat magaanp does he read TaoAlJt§4%f J ^A f X&k.' . . . How is out-of-achool time spent? 

/X^^Uttf- '¥*.yCi€itl..J?ff^fiAe. Is there a room in the home where he can study fay 

hiniMf?^.^e&.. What kind of musK does he like best? Has he a card for the 

public ]ibr^?..^fe&£.. Times ^kJi week spent at the movies?Afcr^ ! ^ What language is spoken 

in the home?.— "T.. ^mt^^tJlK. ^ How many books in the bome?... > * -^^ 

Specific Weaknesses.....^:. .t7- 

Physksl Defects ., 

Too mature socially for this group? Too immature? ..^.. Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?... 

Has this pupil ever been in a ckws of other than avenfe ability pnpib? (Give grade and nature of class 

and success) 

Variatkms from sectkm program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 

Any other irregnhr features in this pupil's school history 

Enrollment in this class ^jfT. Type of class « 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one-of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
whkh this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in hb class. Indicate acholarship In bfauiks: ^ 

1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing JS. 13. Spelling ^ 

2. Mechankal Ability 6. Reading ^tj^MOaad^^ ^.14. Music j32 

3. Attitude toward Work 7. NatureStudy ft Science.<!uD History. SlAS. Shop Work 

4. Health 8. Language Usage <^-. 12. Literature 

GRADE "^ 

^gg 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Variation from Normal Weight Scores Equiv- . ' i ' . ' i * i ' i ' i * ' i ■ * j - 

I. Q.^iV..E.Q.X*a Average j^** alents g 9 10 11 12 13 14 IS 16 

Chronological Age >5fr.l- . . . *^ . 

Height ;■ :." . ; — ! — . "* s I 

Mental Test .ijCVi. . . , , . '\| . '"^^1^7" 

Achievement, Averam jL^rjf. . . . . . 1 . ^^..l^S^'r^' 

Rtediiv, Paragraph Meaning. J¥j^. . ; . ■ , "^^^ 

Keading, General Significance.. . y.O.-jt. . . n ^ f .' 

Reading, Predict Outcome Ai-^^ - . . . V , >>1 , . , , 

Reading. Precise Directions' ^ • ^i^H - . ^. >'^- .'"^T" . ^ *""". 

Reading. Note Details : ./♦.-Jf. . - g^^T 1" ' " 

Arithmetic Compotatfon />?._S. ^^'^yf — — 

Arithmetic, Reasoning /-2-/ ' ' ' !7li" — • 

Nature Study and Science ^*i# ,' * .' " "TET ' ' ' 

History and Literature Jlf^j^ ' ' "'. r'* *''*"»i li; ' ' 

Language Usage /mtA ! ' ' * "' — fK — "' 

soeiTingj .....,.•• jl9tX. .ZZiZZiZZilZZlZtfcl^^S^r 

Mechanical Aptitude , • .\^ ~ ^ 



-Pupd's Record ....Record of Sectkm to whkh assigned. 



Use vertical line to represent grade standard. 

The following is a t3rpical program of normal pupils built up from 
the junior-high-school curriculiun in Problem 7, pages 113-115. 
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PLACEMENT IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS II9 

Assignment: i. Change the typical program to conform to this pupil's 
needs. 

2. How could you meet the needs of this pupil in a traditional school? 

PROBLEM 9 

The Work of the Home-Room Teacher 

In the junior and senior high school the home-room teacher performs 

the important guidance duties of the elementary-classroom teacher or 

of the principal in the small high school. What is the scope of the work of 

the home-room teacher? 

The following list of suggestions was prepared Dy a superin- 
tendent of schools in a small western city: 

The following items are suggestive as to what the home-room 
teacher's responsibilities are. The details relative to any item 
are to be worked out with the principal. The items here listed 
will be of particular value to teachers in the seventh and eighth 
grades and high school, but should also be read by all teachers. 
This will help all teachers to get the proper administration, 
viewpoint. 

1. The teacher as a home-room director should be responsible 
for record-keeping with regard to attendance and punctuality 
and for filling out and keeping up to date any forms which make 
the effective running of the school possible. While this is 
necessary, it is of least importance in the home-room teacher's 
work. 

2. The sessions 8 130 to 9 :oo and i to i : 15 should be free, 
social developing periods. Home-room membership should 
decide what activities are proper and the membership should 
aim to carry out those items upon which they decided. 

3. Pupils will not be allowed to go, without permission, to 
any room except their own home-room at 8 : 30 and i p.m. 

4. Those who want to study, if they are bothered in the home 
room, may go to the Auditorium Library room. This will be 
strictly a study room. 

5. The twenty-minute conferences that home-room teachers 
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I20 INDIVIDUAL NEEDS UNDER TRADITIONAL CONDITIONS 

will have twice a week with their membership, offer splendid 
opportunity for character and moral development. This period 
in the hands of a skillful teacher will tend to establish class 
spirit and a collective right-mindedness that will permeate the 
activities of the school. 

6. The home-room section thus becomes the unit through 
which are carried out all the major projects of the school and 
around which center all the activities of student government. 

7. The responsibility of the home-room teacher is to guide and 
counsel so as to bring his group into living contact with all the 
ideals of the school. 

8. He must establish the idea of cleanliness in body and in 
speech, and of respect for property and surroundings. 

9. He must develop courtesy and high standards of scholar- 
ship. He must develop group spirit for approval of righteousness 
and disapproval for everything unrighteous. 

10. Just as every family is a part of a larger group, the com- 
munity, or as a state is an integral part of our nation, so the 
home-room section is one division of the larger social whole, the 
school commimity. The school commimity is the federation of 
the home-room sections, and the spirit of the school community 
is not any stronger than the weakest spirit of the home-room 
section. 

11. An individual is at one time a citizen of his state and 
nation. In the same manner the child is at one time a citizen of 
the small unit and the larger school community. 

12. The school community comprises all those individuals 
whose lives are bound up with, and who contribute toward the 
life of the school: students, faculty, and janitorial staff. 

13. Just to the extent that these three groups of workers are 
exerting themselves unitedly and harmoniously for the good of 
the whole, does the school community become a forward-moving, 
progressive body whose members are mutually helpful in their 
desire to serve the great objectives for which the school stands. 
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14. The school community is made up of men, women, boys, 
and girls. It includes hand workers, brain workers, leaders, and 
followers. 

15. The home-room unit and the school community are 
t)T>ical organizations through which the socialized activities of 
the school find outlet and expression in desirable training experi- 
ences and in high-minded citizenship. 

16. It might be interesting and stimulating for students to 
get names for their home rooms such as "Webster House," 
" Roosevelt House," " Frances E. Willard House," etc. The 
name used could be neatly printed and displayed on the outside 
of the door of the room. It should be suggestive of the ideals of 
the members of the room. 

17. The main duty of the home-room teacher is to help the 
pupils adjust themselves to the new environment, making them 
feel that they are distinct social entities in whose happiness and 
progress he is sympathetically interested and to whose needs and 
aspirations he is glad to minister. 

18. The teacher should so imbue the individual members of 
his group with the spirit of the school, that each will endeavor 
to measure up to its high standards of attainment and its ideals 
of cooperative service. 

19. In trying to do as suggested in No. i8, the teacher should 
keep in mind that probably the best way to do this is through his 
own courteous attitude, refined manner, and gentle speech. 

20. If the working of the home-room idea is to be successful, 
it is absolutely necessary that helpful personal relations exist 
between the entire faculty and the individual pupils. 

21. The aim of each teacher should be to influence the in- 
dividual toward cheerful assumption of his responsibility as an 
active, intelligent member of the student body. 

22. The twenty-minute discussions should be first for the 
purpose of discussing the types of activities that might be under- 
taken. Then decide upon one, organize, and work it out. 
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Everybody in the group should take part in some way. Each 
twenty-minute period should be organized on the basis of parlia- 
mentary procedure. Change officers every month at least. 

23. All extra-classroom activities should be organized as a 
club, with a president, secretary-treasurer, and vice president 
as officers. These too might be changed every month. 

24. Some activities that might be taken up by the home room 
are as follows: checking attendance; committee on "Why 
members are absent," following that with frequent calls if mem- 
bers are sick; sending letters of regret to those who are sick; 
sending assignments to those who are sick, supplying books and 
magazines, etc. ; presiding at patriotic civic community meetings 
and at assemblies; programs for assembly; working on student 
committees; conducting socialized recitations and debates; 
introducing speakers; giving addresses of welcome; dramatizing 
business men discussing a community social project; a mock 
banquet with speeches; and an imaginary reception with a host 
and hostess. 

25. Teachers should not impose ideas and procedure upon 
pupils but should lead them to do their own thinking and 
acting. 

26. Various problems in the school room, corridors, etc., 
should be taken up. Pupils might work up a behavior calendar 
and check their own conduct against it from week to week and 
watch for improvement. Improve failures. The teacher should 
use his imagination freely in leading pupils in these free activities. 
Pupils need to use their imaginations also. Teachers should not 
talk too much. The twenty-minute periods are not lecture 
periods. Direct the discussion of the pupils. 

27. Use your room bulletin freely and display freely upon it 
various work which shows progress and success. Use both 
student papers and city papers in telling about the interesting 
things that you are doing. (Give credit by naming pupils who 
are aggressive and who are doing things.) 
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Assignment: Check the items that bear on this problem — the scope 
of the work of the home-room teacher. Make any modifications in this 
list of items that you believe are demanded by a proper consideration of 
the place of the home-room teacher in guidance. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PLACE OF ACCELERATION IN THE PROGRAMS OF UNUSUALLY 

BRIGHT PUPILS 

EXCEPTIONALLY able boys and girls are frequently 
discovered whose unusual abilities have not been chal- 
lenged by school work. They have walked along the 
school's highway at an ordinary pace, although nature has 
endowed them with seven-league boots. They have had their 
attention insistently called to the surface of things, although they 
have eyesight that can penetrate into the depths. They have 
brought twelve, fifteen, or twenty talents, but they have been 
taught the stewardship of only ten. 

The function of acceleration. — The consensus of opinion to- 
day seems to be that part of the adjustment to bright pupils may 
be made by permitting such pupils to finish high school as early 
as at fifteen years of age. This is three years of acceleration in 
aU. 

Should there be any acceleration? Why should not each boy 
and girl have the advantage of the twelve years in the twelve 
grades, with work cut out to his or her measure? Part of the 
.answer is that schools are not, as yet, very adept at cutting the 
work of each pupil to his individual measxure. We are not at all 
sure, for instance, that an enriched fifth grade covering a year's 
time is as good as a half year of the ordinary fifth-grade curricu- 
lum with the saved half year available later for added subjects in 
the junior high school, senior high school, college, or university. 
We do know that the larger junior and senior high schools, and 
certainly the colleges and universities, can make broad oppor- 
tunities available to the individual without any particular addi- 
tional effort. 

I2S 
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Who should be accelerated? — In many instances there are 
other reasons, entirely apart from those just presented, for accel- 
erating pupils. There are unusual boys and girls who will drop 
out of school as soon as the law permits. There are others who 
may stay on longer, but will eventually be forced out of school by 
economic pressure. There are some who will be able to finish 
training in a learned profession, provided the total training period 
may be finished while they are reasonably young. The problem 
of economic pressure, though not a pressing one in the lower 
grades, becomes stronger and stronger after the boys and girls 
have reached the age of fourteen. For such pupils who are 
capable, the school would seem to have no choice but acceler- 
ation. 

If we skip such a pupil over an elementary grade with pro- 
visions for his mastering the essentials, he can have the advantage 
of an added year in junior or senior high school. If he is achiev- 
ing on a level that indicates partial mastery of the grade ahead, 
certainly there can be no choice. Unless care is taken to enrich 
this term's work, it will be a choice between acceleration and a 
year of dawdling. 

There is to be considered the further problem of the very 
yoimg pupil who has already mastered the greater part of the 
work of the present grade. It may prove necessary to put an 
occasional pupil of this sort ahead, in order to put him in a posi- 
tion that will challenge his abilities. This would occur only when 
the task of providing challenging work in the present grade is 
too great. 

When a real choice can be offered between an enriched program 
and acceleration, not all bright pupils should be accelerated and 
not all bright pupils should be denied the opportunity of accelera- 
tion. It is an individual matter. The decision in any instance 
must be made in terms of the pupil's abilities, achievement in 
school, interests, outside activities, such as music lessons, pro- 
vided by the home, financial conditions in the family that bear 
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upon a pupil's possible length of stay in school, and desires of the 
parents. 

Cham: 12 

A pupil of exceptional ability who should have an enriched program rather 
than advancement to a higher grade 

Entrance |{rade in thi|8cfaboI system '/ Entrance grade In tfcia aclioot....^ 

Grades skipped (.JzA-l Grades repeated j^. Half years spent in kinder* 

garten A Does pupil expect to go to high school?., j^ ^_.- College?... «« 

What doe^he want to do when he finishes ffr**^!? ^hur^ n ZTm t ^ c^ x m, jtl. 

Does he take music lessons outside of school?.. .^^%£._ Other lessons, if any, outside of school?..,..... 

.^£flM^M9«^ . Member of tne following school teams or other organizations: 

/4 t'^^ dB--. C3&ir - Outside organizations: .^ 

.- ">»>"V WhaWilusical instruments?. -y?4«<^^«%^ 

What magazine does he read mo6t?.t9MM/...^M%m. How is out-of-achool time spent? 

Is there a roojn in t^je home Where he can study by 

If? What kind of music does he like best?.. . g^ g. ? * ?? - ' ^ . Has he a card for the 



public library?. _^^!0A.. Times each week spent at the movies?.. >? What language is spoken 

in the home? :. Hqw many books in the home?.^i{5{ 

Specific Weaknesses .^.. .- 

Physical Defects Airttc , .^ 

Too mature socially for this group? *i^ Too immature?.. .isv* Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?... vC«- ••• 

Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 



Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, t3rpe of section, and nature of varbtion) 



Any other irregular features in this pupil's school history .• 

Enrollment in thu class.. ..^^ Type of class ^ 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; enciixle each item in 
which tbb p u^l i s one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scliolarship in blanks: 

1. Csatinl AUttflJ 5. Lsadecship 9. Freehand Drawing 13. SpelflllgT- *— 

2.MechanKalAbiUty 6. R s ading ^ lO.Arithmetk: 14. Music.-. 

3. AtUludo l o w ui J W ork 7. Nature Study & Science 11. History 15. Shop Work.... 

4. Health 8. Lengiings Uosge 12. Literature 



GRAD E- 



Variation from Normal Weight Scores Equiv- 

I.Q..ia^E.Q../SrA.Average.^2/' alents s 

ChrooologkalAgeV9;^/A< AHfi., jSHrS. 

Height ^./ ...,._. .. 

Mental Test , ../JL-/?. .M-^L ^ 

Achievement, Aven^ \ //r/T. „ 

Reading, Fara^;raph Meaning /4(r6. 

Reading, Sentence Meaning itr.^. 

Reading, Word Meaning /X.zC 

Arithmetic Cbmputation .M.~A. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning JXmlo 

Nature Study and Sdence JItJO. 

History and Literature O/xf. 

Language Usage yy.-.-?". 

Spdlhg yA-y#. 

Mechanical Aptitude 

When shall acceleration take place? — Since any of these con- 
ditions, including our estimate of ability, are subject to change, 
we are unable to decide finally, at any given time, just what 
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relationship acceleration should bear to the total school Ufe of a 
given pupil. A pupil's ability to accelerate may be determined 
in the kindergarten^ but the conditions that make acceleration 
desirable or undesirable may change from year to year. It is, 
therefore, a question that must be raised throughout each pupil's 
school career. The planning for the immediate future must be 
done in the light of all the conditions available at the given time. 

Keeping a child in his social group would require that the 
acceleration be distributed well through his school life. The 
greater ease of broadening the individual pupil's curriculum in 
the junior and senior high school is an argument given for 
acceleration in the grades. On the other hand, it is easier to 
accelerate in junior and senior high school, because it requires 
only the addition of subjects to the normal program. The better 
practice would seem to be to begin acceleration whenever it 
appears that a pupil is a proper subject for this adjustment. It 
would not seem desirable to have a pupil complete the third 
grade more than a year underage for his grade, nor the sixth grade 
more than two years underage. As a general rule, if a pupil in 
grades one to four will not be made more than a year underage, 
or a pupil in the fifth or sixth grades will not be made more than 
two years underage, special promotion is permissible. Excep- 
tions to this would result from variation in social maturity of 
pupils. 

Methods of accelerating pupils. — In Chapter II the discussion 
on kindergarten points out the type of boys and girls who may 
well omit kindergarten and go on into the first grade. This is 
acceleration of a sort, for it is giving this pupil the start of a year 
over the other children. He will be a year farther on in school 
than he otherwise would be. In some school systems the work 
is so organized that from the beginning the children who are able 
are expected to go through the grades more rapidly than one 
grade a year. The method followed in most schools in the ele- 
mentary grades is that of special or double promotion. By this 
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method, a pupil who has shown marked ability is occasionally 
allowed to skip a grade. The work omitted may or may not be 
made up by special assignment given by a coaching teacher or 
by the regular classroom teacher. This process is particularly 
easy in the lower elementary grades, where skills are emphasized 
more than knowledge. It is becoming increasingly easier in the 
upper elementary grades through use of materials developed in 
individual-method schools. The use of such materials is dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI. 

In the junior and senior high schools acceleration is brought 
about by assigning a larger number of subjects than the number 
required or by giving extra credit for exceptional work. To 
make early graduation possible as a result of extra work taken in 
the junior high school, provision must be made for coimting addi- 
tional credit made in the junior high school toward graduation 
from senior high school. 

Analysis of the Records of a Fifth-Grade Class 

We shall now examine the records of the pupils in Illustration 
3, facing page 33, to discover the pupils who are exceptionally 
bright and at the same time are doing sufficiently well in their 
school work to merit acceleration, and those who are doing so 
well in their school work as to merit acceleration regardless of 
brightness. As in our earlier analysis, we shall find it instructive 
to deal with the problem first on the basis of teacher judgment 
and then on the basis of the standard tests. 

The pupils who were rated the best of the dass by the teacher 
in the previous semester, are reported in Table 12, page 130. 

Whether or not a pupil is imderage can be discovered by 
comparing the pupil's age on the profile chart with the vertical, 
or grade-standard, line. A pupil whose graph falls to the 
left of the vertical line by more than 10 months is considered 
underage. A pupil whose age falls a year to the left is 2 months 
underage. For example, in Chart 13, the pupil's age falls a year 

IND. PUPIL — 9 
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TABLE 12 
Pupils Rated Highest by Their Last-Semester Teacher 





Amount Underage in 


Items in Which High 




Months 


Ratings were Given 


Rose 


•0 


Attitude toward work 
Leadership 
Language usage 
Arithmetic 










Spelling 

Attitude toward work 


Madge 









Leadership 






Language usage 
Arithmetic 










Spelling 






Freehand drawing 


Susan 


3 


Attitude toward work 
Leadership 

Arithmetic 










Freehand drawing 






Spelling 
Music 



Chart 13 
A ten-year-old girl who should be given a special promotion 



Pupil Susan Grade High 5 Type of Section Past 



-,Age 



GRADE 
6 7 



Variatipafrom Normal Weight 7/J& Scores Equivi r 
I. Q./Xt. . E. Q. yA t- Average.^*/ alents s 

Chronological Age 

Height 

Mental Test /**.#._ 

Achievement, Average JJiziP. 

Reading, Paragra|A Meaning ... /V.rA. . 

Reading, Sentence Meaning / ?--^. 

Reading, Word Meaning _ vtrJt. 

Arithmetic Computation f9j/>. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning JA'.t. 

Nature Study and Science / A-.^s-. 

History and Literature /.&'.4 . 

Language Usage. Ji.'A. 

SpelW Jfiz^. 

Social Background JXzX 







Note: Susan's teacher rated her as among the best five in her class 
in attitude toward work, leadership, language usage, freehand drawing, 
arithmetic, spelling, and music. The school has no record of any special 
adjustment that has ever been provided Susan. At present the special 
teacher of arts and crafts gives her advanced work occasionally. 
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and ^ month, or 13 months, to the left of the vertical or grade- 
standard Ime. This pupil is accordingly 3 months under normal 
age, or 13 months less 10 months. 

In case the information is not recorded on a card similar to 
Chart 13, Table 13 may be used. To find the amount a pupil is 
underage, subtract his age from the number of years and months 

TABLE 13 

A Method of Selecting Those Members of a Class Who 

ARE Underage for the Grade 

Any Pupil Who at the Beginning of the Term (September i or March i) 

Was of Less Age than That Indicated Opposite his Grade, 

is Underage for his Grade 



A 




B 


Schools Having Midyear-Ei^rancb Classes 


Schools Having No 


Midyear-Entrance 


(Sbmiannual-Promotion Schools) 


Classes (Annual-Promotion Schools) 


Grade 


Years — Months 


Grade 


Years —Months 


Kindergarten Low 


4 — 9 






Kindergarten High 


5 — 3 






I Low 


5 — 9 


I 


5 —■ 9 


I High 


6-3 






2 Low 


6-9 


2 


6 — 9 


2 High 


7 — 3 






3 Low 


7 -. 9 


3 


7 — 9 


3 High 


8-3 






4 Low 


8-9 


4 


8 — 9 


4 High 


9 — 3 






5 Low 


9 — 9 


5 


9 — 9 


5 High 


10 — 3 






6 Low 


10 — 9 


6 


10 — 9 


6 High 


II — 3 






7 Low 


II — 9 


7 


II — 9 


7 High 


12 — 3 






8 Low 


12 — 9 


8 


12 — 9 


8 High 


13 — 3 






9 Low 


13 — 9 


9 


13 — 9 


9 High 


14 — 3 






10 Low 


14 — 9 


10 


14 — 9 


10 High 


IS — 3 






II Low 


15 — 9 


II 


15 — 9 


II High 


16-3 






12 Low 


16 — 9 


12 


16 — 9 


12 High 


17 — 3 
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given opposite his grade in this table. For example, a pupil who 
is lo years old and in the high-fifth grade is 3 months imderage. 
This was obtained by subtracting the pupil's age, 10 years and 
o months, from 10 years and 3 months given opposite 5 High in 
the table. The age of the pupil must be computed as of Septem- 
ber I if the school is an annual-promotion school. If promotions 
are made semiannually, the pupil's age must be computed as of 
September i or March i, according to the time of the year. 
During the fall semester September i is used, and during the 
spring semester March i is used. 

Since none of the children shown in Table 12 are markedly 
underage, if conditions were favorable we should be justified in 
accelerating all three. 

Let us see what results are obtained when we attack the 
problem in the light of data obtained from the standard tests. 
We shall be interested in the native ability as indicated by the 
I. Q. and E. Q., by the educational age or average achievement, 
and by the age of the children under consideration. Table 14 
gives such information upon all pupils who are above no in I. Q. 
or E. Q., or are a year above standard in average achievement. 
The facts regarding each pupil's I. Q. and E. Q. were obtained 
directly from the profile card. The relative achievement of a 
pupil was obtained by comparing a pupil's achievement average 
with the vertical or grade-standard line. For example, the pupil 
whose record is given in Chart 13, page 130, exceeds no in both 
I. Q. and E. Q., inasmuch as her I. Q. is 134 and her E. Q. is 139. 
Her achievement average, or educational age, is 2 years and 10 
months above grade standard. 

Of the four ablest children as determined by the intelligence 
test, the teacher chose only one as exceptional. This pupil, 
Susan, is the outstanding one so far as achievement is concerned. 
One of the three chosen by the teacher — Rose — is one of the 
least promising candidates as determined both by ability and 
achievement. The others who are not promising are Forrest, 
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Evelyn, and Minnie. Minnie should be kept in mind as a case 
for future acceleration. She is one of the ablest children in the 
entire group, but has failed to achieve up to her possibilities. She 
is scarcely up to standard in achievement for the present grade. 
Her case is discussed later (pages 210-2x2). 

TABLE 14 

Data Beaking upon Acceleration of All Pupils Having an In- 
telligence Quotient or Educational Quotient of ho or 
More or Exceeding the Grade Standard by a Year 





Amount 


Intelli- 


Educa- 


Educational Age 




Underage 


gence 


tional 


CoMPAREiD wrrtt 




inMonths> 


QuonENT 


Quotient 


Standard 


Forrest 


—3 


99 


no 


5 months above 


Myrtle 


I 


135 


125 


I year 7 months above 


Minnie 


— 2 


134 


109 


3 months above 


Evelyn 





102 


no 


4 months above 


Frank 


4 


147 


129 


I year 8 months above 


Kenneth 


I 


106 


125 


I year 7 months above 


Susanl 


3 


134 


139 


2 years 10 months above 


Madge^ 


-5 


"5 


113 


II months above 


Rosei 





104 


no 


7 months above 



» Those chosen by the teacher as exceptionally able. 

* A minus sign indicates that the pupil lacks the given amount of being imderage. 

The promising cases in their order are Susan, Frank, Myrtle, 
Madge, and Kenneth. We shall discuss them as individuals. 

Susan is only as tall as the average fourth-grade girl. Her 
father is a foreman in a large manufacturing plant. Both father 
and mother attended high school. There are three other children 
in the family. As shown by her intelligence quotient, only one 
j)er cent of girls of her age are as able at ordinary school work. 
She is one of the few children who have ever received a special 
promotion in this school system. 

Chart 13 gives Susan's educational record. When one con- 
siders the significance of her uniformly high standings, one can 
readily see the futility of putting Susan through the type of 
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instruction which is to be given to the other children during the 
coming half year. Even if there were no other reasons for 
mmiediate promotion, the difficulty of dealing with Susan through 
special assignments looms exceptionally large. If, however, we 
put her ahead into the next grade, the task of keeping up with 
the more mature pupils, together with that of making up the 
comparatively small amount of skills, and what to her will prove 
a small amount of content material, will not sufficiently challenge 
her abilities. Consideration might well be given to the enrich- 
ment of her educational opportunities through instrvunental 
music lessons or opportunities in freehand drawing, in both of 
which lines she appears to have talent. These opportunities 
may well be given as soon as she has well under way the task of 
making up the work which will have been lost by skipping. For 
the first two months of the new term, or thereabout, Susan's 
program should be that of the regular low-sixth grade with the 
exception of the time spent on spelling. This time should be 
spent by Susan on individual assignments designed to cover the 
subject matter she has missed by skipping the high-fifth grade. 
Only a few assignments will be necessary in arithmetic, as she 
is already above standard in the fundamentals. The aim should 
be to give her training in elements that are informational in 
nature, which will not be obtained fi-om her work in the higher 
grades. In arithmetic, representative problems are all that 
should be required. Sp)elling may be ignored. Assignments to 
read over the usual materials in the informational subjects, with 
simple tests of attainment, will be sufficient. 

It will be but a matter of a few weeks until Susan has done all 
of this. She will be wasting no time in class and much of the 
material is already familiar to her. Her ability in reading will 
soon carry her to the point where she will have covered in a 
satisfactory manner the assignments given her. 

When the make-up work is finished we again have the task of 
dealing with a pupil to whom the work of this mature group will 
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by that time be but child's play. That this is true is indicated 
again and again by reports from schools that have accelerated 
children. By the end of the next term these children ranked 
among the highest in the class to which they had been promoted. 
In other words, they generally relieve themselves of the unusual 
load by a spurt of real effort and are then ready to go back to 
their practice of dawdling. Perhaps part of this time could be 
spent practicing instrumental lessons, or doing individual work 
in freehand drawing, in both of which fields Susan app)ears to 
have special talent. This would enable her to spend more time 
out of doors in pursuits that will give her that greater reserve of 
health which the abler mentally need if they are to play their 
part successfully. If this is not feasible, let her be given more 
extensive individual assignments in history, geography, and 
literature. Let us so provide that while she works she may have 
that which will challenge her abilities. Let us at the same time 
make these hours of work pay Susan and the generation she is 
to serve the greatest possible dividends. Her great ability is a 
liability. The half dozen years the schools are privileged to have 
her must be used to prepare her in knowledge, good habits, in 
understanding of those with whom she will have to deal, in health, 
and in foresight to take the place which so few are really able to 
fill. We should not wait for the junior high school, the senior 
high school, the college, or life to accept the challenge. We have 
already waited too long to begin meeting Susan's problems. 

Frank is large for his age. He is as tall as the average boy two 
years older. In ability to do ordinary school work as indicated 
by the intelligence test, he has talents even more rare than those 
of Susan. Only a small fraction of one per cent of all boys and 
girls are more able than Frank. Yet Frank has never received 
special promotion, nor has any treatment been given him other 
than that given to the average pupil. 

Chart 14 gives Frank's educational record. He is particularly 
exceptional both in interpretative reading and in reasoning in 
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arithmetic. His weakest points are arithmetic computation 
and language usage. By taking things pretty much into his own 
hands, Frank has spent the minimimi of time upon these drill 
subjects and given the time thus saved to things that have been 
more nearly a challenge to his abilities. It is of interest that the 
teacher last semester pointed him out as exceptionally poor in 
general ability, in leadership, in freehand drawing, and in attitude 
toward work. It is not surprising that she rated him low in 
his attitude toward work in the face of what must have 
appeared poor preparation in the drill subjects. 

Chart 14 
An exceptionally able boy in the high-fifth grade 
Pupa Frank Grade High 5 Type of Section Fast 

Variation from Normal WclghtriL /•Scores Equiv- r 
I.Q.yilb7..£.Q./^^.Average.£^8 alents 8 

Chronological Age .. 

Height. i'JL _ 

Mental Test Jj^zX.. 

Achievement, Average - J.hTi.. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning J.Sz^^ 

Reading, Sentence Meaning JArX, 

Reading, Word Meaning >l»ar-1^. 

Arithmetic Computation _ Alz$.. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning -. Ai:P.. 

Nature Study and Science l^rSi. 

History and Literature i.*r^_- , 

Language Usage LLrf.. ,. 

Spelling ttrij- 

The broken line represents Frank's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: Frank's teacher rated him among the poorest five in his class 
in general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, and freehand drawing. 
The school has no record of any adjustments that have been made to 
this pupil as an individual. The music teacher notes that he lacks mu- 
sical experience and that she does not expect him to sing alone. 

In his work with the low-sixth grade, Frank may be excused 
from spelling, much of the formal work in arithmetic, and the 
mechanical aspects of reading. The assignments covering the 
high-fifth grade, which he is skipping, can be practically the same 
as those given Susan. As with Susan, the amount of time taken 
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to make up the work of the low-sixth grade will be less than a 
half year. During the remainder of the half year, his extra time 
can be spent upon special assignments in the informational fields 
or upon individual projects in freehand drawing. Since there 
is a tendency to imderweight, particular attention should be 
given to his health. 

Unlike Susan, Frank's physical and social development are 
such that further acceleration can be given him in the near future. 
If he responds to the treatment this term, he should be permitted 
to enter jimior high school at the end of the half year. A part 
of his work during the latter half of the semester might well be 
that of covering the subject matter of the high-sixth grade in a 
manner similar to that used in covering the high-fifth grade the 
first part of the semester. 

Care should be taken, however, to appeal to the scholarship 
level in all his undertakings. Where a common standard is 
satisfactory, as in penmanship or in computation in arithmetic, 
Frank should be expected to meet the satisfactory standard with 
a minimum expenditure of time. He should not be permitted 
to dawdle. This does not mean that school life shall be made 
more than ordinarily tense for him. With the individual proj- 
ects carrying him afield into investigations that will be of practical 
use to him in or out of school, or in his planning of future work, 
the standard of the adequate should be early raised. He should 
be assigned jobs that can conceivably be completed, and then 
nothing less than adequate treatment should be considered of 
much merit. We should avoid giving him the impression that 
inadequate things are good simply because they are done by a 
boy. Their promise for future adequate attainment may well 
be pointed out, but nothing short of what would actually com- 
pete with adults should receive undue attention. 

In Creative Youth^ the fact is pointed out that the literary 
products of certain high-school students in competition with all 

> Mearns Hugh, Creative Youth. Doubleday, Page and Co., 1925- 
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productions in the field were given places of rank, although the 
judges did not realize that the authors were but boys and girls. 
Nothing short of such rare achievement should receive marked 
attention. 

Let us attempt to teach Frank to stand somewhat in awe of 
his heritage. Let us avoid giving him the impression that things 
that he has done with a dash of brilliance are particularly good 
just because they are better than those of his fellows. Let us 
teach him the habits, the attitudes, the s'tate of mind, that will 
eventually, day in and day out, produce for civilization what an 
individual with his capacities is capable of producing. Let us 
teach him to work steadily, and with habitual alertness, toward 
worth-while goals. 

Myrtle is one of the girls in the first row in Illustration 3, 
facing page ^^, Her opportunities are much more meager than 

Chart 15 
A high-fifth-grade girl whose abilities were underestimated by her teacher 
Pupil Myrtle Grade High 5 Type of Section Fast 

GRAO£ 
f^^ 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Variation. from Normal WeightTfc J J^Scores Equiv- . '.*.'.' i '.' . ' x ' . 
I.Q.J.3£'.E.Q.i^£Average.i39 alents 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

Chronological Age J.OtJ.. . . ^ 

Height jjftTdL. ; _: 

Mental Test J^tj.. , . 

Achievement, Average jJLrh. . . ,. 

Reading, Faragraph Meaning /.4^^.. . . .__ 

Reading, Sentence Meaning .iJ/rk.. , . . 

Reading, Word Meaning jjit^.. . . . 

Arithmetic Computatbn '. . -U.-JU.. . , 

Arithmetic, Reasoning JX^T., , , , ZZZS 

Nature Study and Science 4Ari.. . , .^ 

History and Literature j^Jl. , , . ^ 

Language Usage ..,. JUrJZ. . . ._ 

Spelling JJ3tO.. 

Social Background ,.., .€4-11. . 

The broken line represents Myrtle's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: Myrtle's teacher rated her as among the poorest five in her class 
in general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, language usage, arith- 
metic, and spelling. The teacher in charge of the school library reports 
that she must tell Myrtle the story of a book to arouse interest. No 
other individual treatment is being given. According to the school rec- 
ords, this pupil was allowed to skip the high-third grade. 
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those of Susan and Frank. Like Susan, she has received one 
extra promotion, or skipping, in her school life. She is large for 
her age. 

Chart 15 gives Myrtle's educational record. Her attainment 
is similar to Frank's. It is interesting that her language usage 
is better than Frank's in spite of the less adequate home environ- 
ment. She may be excused from spelling and the formal work 
on language usage and reading. Her school program should 
be similar to Frank's, but not so extensive. Both the need of 
acceleration and her physical development suggest the possibility 
of placing her in the junior high school after this half year. 
Myrtle takes music lessons at home and at the same time is 
rated low in music in school. This fact should lead to an 
investigation to discover whether she is actually deficient in 
musical ability, or whether the nature of either the home work 
or the school work is having an undesirable eflfect upon her in- 
terest in this subject. 

Kenneth skipped the low-second grade. The only way in 
which he attracted the particular attention of his teacher last 
term was in his exceptionally good work in music. Although the 
intelligence test did not rate him much above the average, and 
in spite of the fact that his last-term teacher did not rate him 
high in any subject except music, we discover that he is attain- 
ing better than a year above standard. From Chart i6 we see 
that his attainment is imusually uniform. The only marked 
variations are in interpretative reading and in language usage. 
Kenneth's low-sixth-grade program in the coining semester may 
well omit the formal work in language usage, spelling, and 
arithmetic computation until he has made up the work of the 
high-fifth grade which he should skip. From this high achieve- 
ment we may well be suspicious of the low intelUgence-test rating. 
If another intelligence test should confirm the suspicion that 
the present intelligence rating is too low, the possibilities of 
further advancement should be considered. 
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Pupil 



Chart 16 
A boy who should be given a special promotion 
Kenneth Grade High 5 TVpe of Section Fast 



GRADE 
6 7 




^ Age 

Variation from Normal Weight-. J". ?»Scorcs Equiv- 
1. Q.i Affc. E. Q.^Af Average. iC^ alents 

Chronological Age t.Pr}.. 

Height JJ-.t^. 

MenUlTest JAr%.. 

Achievement, Average .... , jXr^.. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning JL^t 3. . 

Reading, Sentence Meaning tIrJC. 

Reading, Word Meaning _ u JJ^rh. . 

Arithmetic Computation .lirS. . 

Arithmetic, Reasoning tlnrP.. 

Nature Study and Science UriL. 

History and Literature ^ JJiri.. 

Language Uaa^e U.S>4.. 

Social Background .'.* '.'.V.V.V.'.V. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. JJX^il'. 

The broken line represents Kenneth's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: Kenneth's teacher rated him as among the best five in his dass 
in music. There are no indications of any individual adjustment from the 
school records. At the present time the only attention he has attracted 
is in his work in music. The music teacher uses him as an example in 
individual singing. 

Madge is one of the little girls in the front row of Illustration 3. 
She is small for her age, and somewhat retarded in her social 
development. Chart 17 shows her to be particularly strong in 
language usage only. Her program in the low-sixth grade should 
exclude the work in language usage. Her work in the formal 
aspects of arithmetic may be made a minimum until she has 
satisfactorily covered the work of the high-fifth grade which she 
is skipping. This will take the greater part of the semester. 
After this semester her work should be enriched. She should be 
expected to do more extended work in the informational fields 
such as history and literature, and special opportunities may well 
be offered her in freehand drawing. The possibility of her 
taking instrumental music lessons should be canvassed. Whether 
such work is given by the school or upon the initiative of the 
home, it should be considered in planning the pupil's program. 
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The pupil who is taking music or dancing lessons at home may 
be compared with the pupil taking an extra subject in school. 

Chart 17 
A fifth-grade girl who should be given more help and special promotion 
Pupil Madge Grade High 5 Type of Section Fast 



GRADE 

345 6789 10 




. ^ Age 

Variation from Normal Weigh#^.7r Scores Equiv> 
I. QJJJT. . E.Q.J.Ir9. Avtngt JJJt alcnts 

Chronologica] Age |o.<-.7. . .«^ 

Height ..q.T4r 

Mental Te»t.. , .iX-.X 

Achievement, Average . < .l/r^i.. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning !».-.! . 

Reading, Sentence Meaning .iP.tS. 

Reading, Word Meaning .|A-.«. 

Arithmetic Coitiputatiofi ...^ .IJL-.l. ^ 

Arithmetic. Reatoning .IXtJl. 

Nature Study and Science iJ.-Ji. 

History and Literature ilrJi. 

Language Usage KHrti. 

SpeHins .Urk. 

Social Background .IJrA^ 

The broken line represents Madge's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: Madge's teacher rated her as among the best five in her class 
in attitude toward work, language usage, freehand drawing, arithmetic^ and 
spelling. There are no records of individual attention given Madge in 
the past, and she is not now receiving individual attention. 

Joan, Chart 3, page 64, is an overage girl for whom special 
promotion was reconmiended in Chapter II. She will need 
further acceleration. After a half year, she may well be further 
accelerated into the junior high school, where a wise scheduling 
of her time will provide both the enrichment of educational 
opportimity that she particularly needs, and the further accelera- 
tion of which she is capable and for which there appears to be 
ample warrant. Her father is dead. Her mother supports 
Joan and two other children. Although Joan, who looks for- 
ward to being a school-teacher, does not realize it, the fates have 
been conspiring against her. In three years, the laws of the 
state will permit her to go to work. With a continuation of the 
present neglect, Joan will at that time be entering the upper half 
of the eighth grade. Between her and the cherished work she 
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wishes to do will be four years of high school and the teacher- 
training course. If, instead, Joan is entering the eleventh grade 
when this time comes, the economic sacrifice will seem much less 
and Joan's chance of staying in school will be much improved. 
Joan is large for her age. There is no reason why she should not 
have been accelerated a year or a year and a half by this time. 

From the above consideration of individuals, we have dis- 
covered no case where our original judgment as to the possibili- 
ties for acceleration has been found to be faulty. From the 
consideration of the more detailed data, however, we were able 
to look farther into the future needs of these pupils and shape 
their programs accordingly. 

Analysis of the Records of a Second-Grade Class 

Considerations are much the same for teachers of lower 
grades. The lower the grade the more attention must be given 
the matter of age, and the less exact is the information available. 
To offset this, there is less content material for a pupil to skip 
than in the upper grades. 

The boys and girls in Illustration ii made up the brighter of 
the two sections of a second grade in a school which has annual 
promotions. They were chosen as brighter by means of an 
intelligence test given at the beginning of the first grade. The 
grouping determined by the intelligence test was changed some- 
what according to the judgment of the teacher. Of the twenty- 
four children in the higher-ability section, there were eleven who 
in some significant manner stood out from their group. These 
eleven were chosen by selecting those pupils who were rated by 
their teacher as exceptional in mental ability or in reading 
ability, or who in the test obtained a standing entitling them 
to intelligence quotients or reading quotients of no or more.^ 

1 The reading quotient is determined by dividing the reading age by the chronological 
age and expressing the result in hundredths. An dght-year-old pupil reading as well as 
the average ten-year-old has a reading quotient of 125. Like the educational quotient, 
the reading quotient has some value as a measure of brightness. 
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Table 15 gives the intelligence quotient, reading quotient, and 
other information for each of these eleven children. 

TABLE 15 
Pupils Rated by Their Teacher as Exceptional with Respect to 
General Ability or Reading Ability, or Obtaining Test Standings 
Entitling Them to Intelligence Quotients or Read- 
ing Quotients of ho or More 







Items in Which Teacher 














Rated Pxjpils* 












Months 




INTELU- 
GENCB 


Read- 


Reading Age 


Name 


Under- 






ing 


Compared Wnn 




age I 




Excep- 
tionally 
Poor 


Quo- 


Ouo- 


Standard 






Bzceptionally 
Good 


tient 








Mabel 




I, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 14 




106 


105 


9mos. 


above 


Emma 


— 2 


3,4,9, II, 14, 16 




120 


58 


3 yrs. .5 mos. 


below 


Dora 


— 10 


9, II, 14, 18 




no 


III 


lyr. 


above 


Domiah 


— I 






"3 


71 


2 yrs. 7 mos. 


heiow 


Mary 


-14 






133 


94 


2 mos. 


above 


Lester 






9 


153 


100 


9 mos. 


below 


Alfred 


-3 


i,2,3»4, 5.6, 7,8, 
II, 14, 16, 17, 18 




121 


133 


lyr. II mos. 


above 


Giles 


-9 


i» 2,3,4,5, 7,8, 
II, 12, 14, 16, 18 




109 


98 


I mo. 


below 


Frank 


— I 


i» 7. 9i 16, 17, 18 




130 


lOI 


7 mos. 


below 


Henry 


-4 


i,3»4. 6, 7»8, 9, 
16, 17, 18 




107 


119 


I yr. I mo. 


above 


Charles 


^ 


2,5 


S, 14 


no 


90 


6 mos. 


below 


1 Minus s 


ign indicates that pupil lacks the given 


amount 


of being underage. 




»Code: 










I. 


General ability 


10. 


Industrial arts 




2. 


Personal neatness 


II. 


Projects 




3- 


Leadership 


12. 


Drawing 




4. 


Ability to work with other chOdren 


13. 


Art appreciation 




5. 


Health habits 


14. 


Singing 




6. 


Oral expression 


15. 


Music appreciation 




7. 


Reading 


16. 


Organized play 




8. 


Writing 


17. 


Dramatization 




9- 


Numbei 


rsand measure 




18. 


Nature 


knowledge 





The first pupil Ksted, Mabel, was rated by her teacher as 
exceptional in general ability, personal neatness, ability to work 
with other children, health habits, oral expression, reading, and 
singing. She was not rated by her teacher as exceptionally poor 
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in any of the eighteen items on which members of the class were 
rated. Her I. Q. is io6 and her reading quotient is 105. Her 
standing in reading is 9 months above the standard for her grade. 
She is 3 months underage for her present grade. There is prob- 
ably not reason enough to accelerate Mabel. 

Emma is not rated by her teacher as exceptional in either 
general ability or reading ability. While she has an I. Q. of 120 
according to the test, her reading quotient falls to 58. Her 
achievement in reading is almost nil. 

Dora would be only 2 months imderage if she were put for- 
ward a year. Although she is not rated exceptional in either 
intelligence or in reading, she has an I. Q. of no and a reading 
quotient of in, and her achievement in reading is a year ahead 
of the standard of her present grade. 

Doimah, who rates 113 in intelligence, stands but little better 
than Emma in reading. 

Mary would not be underage if she were accelerated a year. 
She is not rated as outstanding either positively or negatively in 
any of the eighteen points, yet her I. Q. is 133 and her standing 
in reading is slightly ahead of the standard of her present grade. 
Although she obviously has the ability to go at a more rapid 
rate, the school is failing to make the proper appeal to her. 

Lester is considerably younger than Mary, but in other 
respects his case is similar. In spite of an I. Q. of 153, he has 
made little headway in school. The only outstanding rating 
given him by his teacher is a negative one in numbers. 

If Alfred were accelerated a year, he would be but nine months 
underage. He is rated by his teacher as exceptionally good in 
thirteen of the eighteen items, including general ability and 
reading. He has an I. Q. of 121 and a reading quotient of 133, 
and is reading on a level almost two years ahead' of the present 
class. He should be accelerated. Attention should not stop 
here, however. He should be given a gradually broadened 
curriculum so that another early acceleration may be avoided. 
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A Second-Grade Class in a Traditional School 




Four of these boys and girls could do satisfactorily the work in a higher 
grade. They would not be markedly underage for the grade higher. Two 
of them have mental abilities that far outstrip their present achievement. 

(Facing 144) 
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Giles could be accelerated and be but 3 months underage. He 
is rated by his teacher as exceptionally good in twelve items, 
including general ability and reading. He has an I. Q. of 109, 
but has failed to realize his capacity in reading. He is at present 
somewhat below the standard for his grade. 

While Frank is rated high by his teacher in general ability, 
reading, and four other items, and has the high-ability rating 
confirmed by a test standing that indicated an I. Q. of 130, he 
is more than a half year below his present grade standing in 
reading. 

If Henry were accelerated, he would be 8 months underage for 
his grade. He is rated by his teacher as exceptional in ten items, 
including general ability and reading. His I. Q. is 107, his 
reading quotient 119, and his achievement in reading is a year 
ahead of .the present-grade standard. He may be accelerated 
to the grade ahead. 

Charles is another case of high I. Q. and low ability in reading. 

A similar analysis of the records of the children in the lower 
section of this grade revealed no pupil with an intelligence 
quotient or a reading quotient in excess of 91. 

Acceleration in the Junior and Senior High Schools 

The problem that faces the home-room or advisory teacher of 
the group shown in Illustration 7, facing page 80, is much the 
same as that faced by the fifth-grade teacher. The core of the 
seventh-grade curriculum is largely a continuation of elementary- 
school subjects. Occasionally, even in a junior high school, it 
will be desirable to have a pupil omit the seventh grade. If the 
pupil in Chart 14, page 136, were allowed to continue in the 
traditional school through the seventh grade, his achievement 
in the elementary subjects would be considered of such worth 
that he could be allowed to go on into the eighth grade with boys 
and girls of his own age. Making a similar arrangement in the 
junior high school would not necessarily demand the omission 

IND. PUPIL — 10 
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on the part of the pupil of the broadening and finding courses of 
the seventh grade. In the eighth grade in a traditional school^ 
the problem is the same as for the seventh grade. 

The fact that many pupils have attained sufficient mastery 
of elementary-school subjects by the time they have passed 
through the seven years of the traditional school, is particularly 
responsible for the development of the seven-grade elementary 
schools found in several states. It is likewise a particular reason 
for the junior-high-school movement, which begins the differen- 
tiating of courses or curricula in the eighth grade. The problem 
in the eighth grade in a junior-high-school organization is there- 
fore parallel to the problem faced in the senior high school. 
Here we no longer expect every pupil to carry all the subjects 
offered in the grade. He makes a selection from a broader field 
than any one pupil can cover. Acceleration may no longer come 
from the skipping process recommended in the elementary 
grades. It comes rather through permitting the pupil to take 
more than the normal nmnber of subjects. He may thus be 
permitted to meet the requirements for graduation in less than 
normal time. Exception to this will occur only when a pupil has 
reached a mastery of a subject such as a foreign language or 
English, that will justify his being permitted to omit the ele- 
mentary work in the subject. 

An able pupil may have any one of the following three programs 
that will result in enriched experience over and above that of 
the normal pupil; or he may have some combination of these 
programs: 

1. A normal number of subjects with adjusted assignments 
in one or more subjects; that is, assignments that require a more 
complete mastery, a broader field of knowledge, or a more 
extensive application of principles. 

2. More than the normal nmnber of subjects with the 
ordinary type of work in each. 

3. The normal nmnber of subjects, but with one or more of 
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these subjects covered at such a rate that more than a normal 
unit of the ordinary work is given in a term. 

Whether any one of these plans results in a more extensive 
high-school course or in its alternative, a shorter time spent in 
high school, is determined by the regulations for graduation. 
In some school systems, pupils who do work above a satisfactory 
level are given extra credit which may coxmt toward graduation 
if it seems desirable. That is, a pupil may take a large number 
of subjects and do average work, or a smaller number and do 
superior work. In case a pupil takes an ordinary load and does 
exceptional work, he will accmnulate the credit necessary for 
graduation at an earlier date than his fellow pupils who take the 
same courses but do less satisfactory work. 

The plan of carrying different numbers of subjects, each of 
which coimts as much toward graduation if carried satisfactorily 
as if it is carried with a high degree of excellence, is the more 
common. Where a pupil carries more than the normal number 
of subjects satisfactorily under this plan, he accmnulates credit 
sufficient for graduation in less than the normal time. 

The third plan is an adaptation of the second. In this a pupil 
carries two terms of a subject in one term, or three terms in two 
terms, thereby accmnulating credit for graduation at an earlier 
date. That is, for three subjects he receives three units of credit, 
while for the fourth he receives a unit and a half or two units. 

Whether or not a pupil is accelerated becomes, therefore, a 
matter of his ability to do more excellent work, to carry more 
subjects, or to carry some subjects at a higher rate. Certainly, 
unless an unusually able student has poor health, or more than 
the normal number of outside activities, or desires to carry more 
extra-curricular activities, everything is in favor of his carrying 
a more extensive load than that of the average pupil. 

What, then, of the pupil who is already as much imderage as 
is desirable? Shall he spend the full time in high school carry- 
ing a normal load? The answer is, certainly not. Such proce- 
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dure would be inadequate for him. A way out of the dilemma is 
to have an arrangement whereby no pupil may finish high school 
in less than the normal number of years, regardless of credits, 
without special permission from the school principal. There 
should be no difficulty in obtaining this permission in any case 
where it seems to be desirable. The diplomas, however, and the 
graduation programs should carry a statement of the facts. 
Pupils who are not permitted to complete requirements in the 
minimum time in which they can make the minimum credits will 
prize the opportunity of carrying away the record of their excep- 
tional achievements. 

At first thought it would appear that, after a pupil has passed 
the seventh grade, the problem of acceleration resolves itself 
into one of regulations for entering and graduating from senior 
high school. If this were true, the advisory teacher would only 
need to discover the able pupils, help them plan programs com- 
mensurate with their abilities, and leave the matter of graduation 
requirements to be determined late in the pupil's high-school 
career. But the problem really is not so simple. Pupils are 
almost universally required to cover certain basic courses in order 
to be graduated from any curriculum which the high school offers- 
Plans must be so laid that the pupil who is to graduate in less 
than the normal time may complete these basic courses. He 
may need tO-.take two courses in English, or in mathematics or 
in the social sciences, during the same term. As a result, the 
able pupil who takes the normal time to complete his graduation 
requirements will have a distinctly broadened course, the pupil 
whose graduation is accelerated will complete a course little or 
no broader than the corresponding course of the pupils of average 
ability. In planning the course of the able pupil whose gradua- 
tion is to be accelerated, there will be but little opportunity to 
branch out into new fields or to require more extensive mastery 
of the ordinary fields. 

For example, contrast the records of the two groups of high- 
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school graduates in Table 16. The pupils in the first group 
finished the minimum work required for graduation. The pupils 
in the second group came up for graduation with a much more 
extensive record of achievement and experience. The school 
work of this second group of boys and girls took them not only 
into a wide breadth of fields, but also gave them a satisfactory 
grounding in an unusual number of fields. Of the pupils who 

TABLE 16 

Records of Major and Minor Subjects Carried by Two Groups 

OF A Graduating Class of a Four- Year High School 









Major Subjects 


Minor Subjects 






PUWL 


(SuBjBxns Pursued 
Three Years) ^ 


(Subjects Pursued 
Two Years) 




I. 


(Girl) 


A F F 


F 




2. 


(Girl) 


A F 


BCD 




3. 


(Girl) 


A D I 


C 


Pupils Who Were 
Graduated with 


4. 


(Boy) 


A B G 


G 


5. 


(Boy) 


A B D 




the Normal Num- 


6. 


(Girl 


A C 


B D 


ber of Credits 


7. 


(Girl) 


A C D 


B 




8. 


(Boy) 


A D 


B C 




9- 


(Boy) 


A D 


B C F 




10. 


(Boy) 


A B 


C D G 




I. 


(Girl) 


A A C D F 


B E 




2. 


(Boy) 


A B G D C 


E 




3. 


(Boy) 


A B D G C 


G 


Pupils Who Were 
Graduated with 
Extra Credits 


4. 
5- 
6. 

7. 


(Girl) 
(Boy) 
(Boy) 
(Girl) 


A C 

A B G G G 

A I 

A B C C D 


-B C D I 
C 
A B C D 




8. 


(Boy) 


A C 


A B D E I 




9- 


(Girl) 


A B C F F 


D 




10. 


(Boy) 


A B C H 


C D G 



I Code: 



A. 


English 


H. 


Drafting 


B. 


Mathematics 


I. 


Music 


C. 


Foreign Language 


J. 


Art and Design 


D. 


Social Science 


K. 


Home Economics 


E. 


Science 


L. 


Physical Training and Military Training 


F. 


Commercial 


M. 


Physical Training and Hygiene 


G. 


Shop 
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were graduated with the normal number of credits, not one had 
three years of work in more than three subjects. Of the ten 
Ksted who were graduated with extra credits, six had at least 
three years of work in four subjects, and two had at least three 
years of work in five subjects. One of these pupils had six 
years^ of work in English; one had nine years of shop work; 
one, six years of language; and one, six years of commercial work. 
Pupil 8 in the second part of this table chose an extensive rather 
than an intensive study of several fields. He had five years of 
work in EngUsh, three or four years of work in foreign languages, 
and two years' work in each of the following: mathematics, 
social science, science, and music. Pupil 7, on the other hand, 
took not less than three years' work in any subject which she 
saw fit to carry for more than a year. 

From this it may be seen that in helping any exceptionally 
able pupil in junior or senior high school in la3dng out his course, 
ft is of considerable importance to raise the question of whether or 
not this pupil should complete the remainder of his high-school 
course in less than the normal time. The boy who majored in 
three shop courses, English, and mathematics, used the high 
school as a broad educational institution. So did the girl who 
added to her two commercial majors, majors in mathematics and 
a foreign language. Contrast her use of the school with that of 
the first pupil in the table, who gained a year in finishing school. 
The plans for the high-school courses of these two pupils were 
markedly different from the beginning, although they were pre- 
paring for much the same work after their graduation from high 
school. 

The tenth-grade girl reported in Chart 18 gives us an excellent 
example of a case where the course to be followed may be deter- 
mined readily, yet the school which Marian is attending has 
neglected to do anything about it. Marian is carrjdng a normal 

} During two of the four high-school years, this pupil carried two full-credit English 
courses. 
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load. Although she would have been perfectly capable of finish- 
ing school at least a year younger, the school has not made the 
necessary provisions for it. If she were to finish yoimger, her 
chance for going on to college would doubtless be as good, and 
her chances of finishing the course there would be improved. 
The danger in a case of this kind always is that economic pressure 
will force the boy or girl out of school. Acceleration would 
improve Marian's chances of realizing her hopes of obtaining 
adequate training for the work she wants to do. 

Chart 18 
A tenth-grade girl who should be accelerated 



Father's occupation Letier Carrier 



Number in family Five 



Own or rent your home? Rent What work do you do for money ? Make heads now 

Member of what clubs or societies ? Order of Rainbow for Girls 

Favorite hobb y Drawing and reading Amusement Motion pictures and sports 

Going to college or work? College if possible 

Will you have to earn all, some, or none of your collie expenses? All 

What occupation are you thinking of taking up? Commercial Art 

Why do you want to do this? Because I like to draw 

Where did you get the idea? From Drawing. People told me I should 

Why do you think you would succeed in this work ? Because I think I have some talent 

in it and I like it very much . 
Parents' ambition for you To succeed — that is all. 

For Bomc-Room Teacher: Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one 01 the 
best five in his class; encircle each in which he is one of the 



Conerol ability 
Mechanical ability 
Artistic ability 
Musical abihty 
Dramatic ability 



poorest five: 

Attitudo 

Initiative 

Personal appearance 

Perseverance 

Industry 



Accuracy 

Pfomptnooo 

Courtesy 

Ambition 

Reliability 



Sportsmanship 
Leadership 
Citizenship 
Uoo of Englioh 



General Health Good 



I.Q. 123 

Weight 97 



Height 62 



Regular in attendance Yes 



Grade Scale 
9 10 II 



13 



Age 
Equiv. 

Chronological Age 15-2 

Mental Test 18-0 

Reading Test 18-2 



12 


13 


14 


IS 16 17 
Age Scale 


18 19 

• 


. . 


\ . 
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The boy represented by Chart 19 is likewise in need of accelera- 
tion. As he is now progressing, he will finish high school at the 
age of eighteen and a half, and college, if he finishes at all, at 
twenty-two and a half. Acceleration that would bring about 
the possibility of his finishing college at twenty-one, or even 
twenty, would improve the chances of having his parents con- 
tinue to want what this boy phrases as '' whatever I want to do.^^ 

Chart 19 
A tenth-grade boy who should be accelerated 



Father's occupation Packer 



Number in Family 



Own or rent your house? Charge of lodging house 



What do you study besides school work? 

What work do you do for money? General assistant in store 



Nothing but books. Have taken piano 



Member of what clubs or societies? None Where have you traveled? Nova Scotia 

and New Hampshire Favorite hobb y Piano Amusemen t Books or outdoor hikes alone 

Going to college or work College Where No idea 

Will you have to earn all, some, or none of your college exfjcnses ? Probably all 

What occupation are you thinking of taking up? Literature and writing 

Why do you want to do this? I Uke it and think I have the ability 

Where did you get the idea? Couldn't tell. '\Just growed" 

Why do you think you would succeed in this work? / think I can write well. Just a sort 

of conviction. Parents' ambition for you Whatever I want to do 

For Home-Room Teacher: Draw a line through each item in which this puiul is one of the 
best five in his class; encircle each in which he is one of the 



General ability 
Mechanical ability 
Artistic ability 
Musical ability 
Dramatic ability 



poorest five. 
Attitude 
Initiative 

Personal appearance 
Pers e verance 
■ Indu s try 



Regular in attendance Yes 



I. Q. 122 
Height 68 

Age 
Equiv. 
Chronological Age 15-6 

Mental Test 18-0 

Reading Test 20-6 



Accuracy 

Promptness 

Courte^ 

Ambition 

R e nabllity 



Sportsmanship 
Leadership 
Citizenship 
Use of English 



Grade Scale 
10 II 12 - 13 14 IS 



14 


IS 


16 17 18 
Age Scale 


19 


20 


21 


. 


. 


^^T***-*-^^^^^. 


. 


. 


. 


• 


. 


. 


">^ 


--..^^ 


• 
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PROBLEM 10 
Acceleration and Enrichment 

Teachers are always faced with the problem of determining whether or 
not acceleration shall be used in planning the education of their pupils. 
The decision in any case affects the degree to which the pupil's curriculum 
should be broader than that of the average pupil. 

Each of the following pupils is in one way or another consider- 
ably above the average of his class. 

I. Boy, Grade Five Low, Semiannual-Promotion School 

Grades slapped X. Grades repeated €t ^ Half years spent in kinder- 
garten. . -^. .•^<*-?!rr. . . . Does pupil expect to go to high schm>l ?. VW College?. . .^I<t 

What does he want to do when he finishes school?. . #feg*»fJh. . ^Wivew^ 

Does he take music lessons outside -of school?... ^^Lo Other lessons, if any, outside of school ?..}9e«._ 

yn-j y --..Member of the following school teams or other organizations: 

-e»W&^.*rf</«%^.i<fe«f- Outside organizations: rTTfr 

_,^ What musical instruments? TTTTTTl ^ 

What magazine does he read most?/Sfe-ng7uir4in.. How is out-of-school time spent?. .<!/2c^Mt... 

_.r?«*,4le^.^^4fiftft« Is there a room in the home where he can study by 

himself?.^ .':&«... What kind of music does he like be3t?^tfv<. A ^X< > ot, .=. . Has he a card for the 

public library ?..jC^kA... Times je^h week spent at the movies?...^ What language is spoken 

in the home?._.^_-.^rt^.!^$^:«^ How many books in the home?. .^^^. 

Specific Weaknesses. ..^^...rrrj. ^ _ 

niysical Defects ...yjryiii t J lU ^^cdtM^cr^^ .^^ 

Too mature socially for this group?.. .^A<A Too immature?.. .^v* Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner ?...^3fc>A... « 

Has this pupil ever been in^^lass of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

and success) Tm^. 

Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 



Any other irregular features in this pupil's school history.. 

Enrollment in this class 4^Ji Type of class *%■ ■<< 9 § i P k ^L.. : ■ - 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is on^ of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
whkh this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 

1. Caasnal Ahility 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing 13. Spelling 

2. Mechanical Ability 6. Rea d i n g x 10. A r ithw s ri s 14. Music— 

3. Attitude toward Work 7. v»*.ir> g*..^y ^ g^;^«^ 1 1. History 15. Shop Work. ... 

4. Health 8. Language Usage. -- 12. Literature 



Variation from Normal Weight Scores Equiv- 

1. Q.-JSf. E. Q..iirAytngtJt2JL alents 

Chronological Age .^W^l^ /A-yT. 

Mental' Test .... ! '. ll/.'.'/.l V./sr.. 

Achievement, Average U-rtP. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning tZrtl. 

Reading, Sentence Meaning JJL^^. 

Reading, Word Meaning .//riT. 

Arithmetic Compuution .iZzM. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning ^r-7. 

Nature Study and Science jt¥riZ. 

History and Literature ilrM. 

Language Usage M.zJl. 

SpdW U-ttP. 

jMechanical Aptitude 

155 



CRAOe 



^. 



8 9 10 11 


12 13 14 IS 15 
AGE 




=:s=»*....^,_;__. . 




— — ^***^ 




"^^^.^ 





-/^' . 




^^^ 




i^V^ 


• • — 


-;— ^^r*^: 




/!..-- 
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2. Girl, Grade Five Low, Semiannual-Promotion School 



e in ihic kIiooL_ 
Cridct i«^ted-.jO 



want to do when you finifk Khool ? ■ i dmin.Jt9aad — 
Oiker ktfoiu, if any. ouUidc of td»o6l-J)a~. 



Half yaars ipent in kinder 

Oo'Ton cxptcf to ff» to hi|^ tcbeol?. 

— .■■■ —— ■■» , ■ ■ .. Do you 



GradM iktppcd-LjL 
itJk CoUege?. ' 



.-.- . What-doyott 

Icuona oMsida of Khool?-fM>. ' 



teami or other erganiationa:. tJO^tl. 



. Ontttde oittniatiom AtfPBct-aUlftftV 



Ucnbcr of the fottwiac • 



ll— Type of daw -<*if: . ^_ 



Eafollnwnt of this da» 




Plqnical defects of thii pvpU 

l^dM. ajwfaole^eithcr in subjecU^ji^gned 9CtifilM^flf.!« 



Docs the program of tUs pgpil vaiy from that of the' 
Ifjr on. Reverse),. 



Age 



M: — 



Variatipa from Normal Weight r/.?* Scores Equiv-. r- 
I. Q./A^.. E. Q./Af. Average^^/ alents g 

Chronological Age ... 

Height 

Mental Test JA:9.. 

Achievement, Average ./?:/P. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning /V.-ii. 

Reading, Sentence Meaning (7rJi. 

Reading, Word Meaning UirJl. 

Arithmetic Computation IP.-^>. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning J^.'.t.. 

Nature Study and Science /3.->-. 

History and Literature J2l-JU. 

Language Usage //-.4. 

Spelling .JJiz^. 

Social Background J.*{z^. 



GRADE 
6 7 




3. Girl, Grade Six, Annual-Promotion School 



laQ aH^ B ,Q a|^9A VERA( ffl//^ 

OHHONOLOGICAL ACSE ^^,,. 

BBIGHT 

lEHTAL TEST ^^^^ ,^,^ 

AOHIEVElffliT ATEBAGS ^ , ^ 

IZBADIKG, GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE^.^. 

HEADING, PBEDtCT OUTCOMES 

BEADINGp UHDEBSTANDING SEI^TEKCES •' 

BEADING, NOTE DETAILS ' 

ABITHMETICp MXED F]aNDA3aTALS . . . 

ABrraaSTIC, SEASONING 

SPELLING ,,, .,. . 

ENGLISH ,.!!!!!.! 

HISTORT 



3 4 5 6""^ 


7 8 9 10 


S 9 10 11 12 

AGB 


13 14 15 16 




-^ 




v^ 




s> 




\ 




y^ 


• 


^--^^ 




^^-^ 




_--— ^ 




^*»^ ' ■ 




^"•^-^.^.^ . 




^ i 
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4. Girl, Grade Six, Annual-Promotion School 



.Age 
^quiv- 
I. Q./9Jr E. Q./M AvcrageAU alents 

Chronological Age. 

Height 

Mental Test 

Achievement, Average ., .^^-.. . 
Reading. General Significance. — 

Reading, Predict Outcomes 

lleading. .Understand EHrectioni^. 
Reading, Note Details. 



GRADE 
6 7 



10 



Arithmetic, Mixed Fundamentals. 
Arithmetic,. B^SQpi] ^ 
Spelling. 



FnffliKlL 







5. Boy, Grade Five, Annual-Promotion School 

Entrance grade in thisKhool system / E^^rance grade in this school... %5!T?. 

Grades skipped .%P?if--*fc.. Grades repeated,. .^.TSBuriiji ^- Half years spent in kinder^ 

garten 4l^ ., Does pupil expect to go to high school? -4k» .-. College?.. .^S** 

What does he want to do when he finishes school?- j^j9^*^7T. -Cte^i^r» aV u \..^ 

Does he take music lessons outside of school?. .^i^tm . Other lessons, if any, outside of school?.^^^. . - 

Member of the following school teams or other organizations:. 5^rf??^ 

. ._» Outside organizations;. . . .^L^ »«,< - .- i - j. . 

, — What musical instruments? 

What maraz^ne does' he read most?X«^.<y^«M^«^4*«. How is out-of-school time spent?-y fe ft. y Wgr^ 

Jwr^fT. . JLajLi^ •»^^'^ \z. Is there aroonrin t he home where he can stuQy by 

himself? -9^--r What kind of music does he like best?.jglaM ^,^^ [^L>*u.- Has he a card for the 

public VAxaiyt.,.T^f^, Tmieseach week spent at the niovies?.Aj««ji^tW' What language is spoken 

in the home?-..^..-j ^yfe >J^ Howmany books in the home?, j^i?. 

Specific Weaknesses ^ _ 

Physical Defect^ ^ 1. 

Too mature socially for this group?... J«-o Too immature?... ^i»..... Does the program of this 

pupil vary fronEi that of the class as a whole in any manner?.. 5^6«l 

Has this pupil' ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

and suocessU ^SS^ ." 1... * - 

Variati<m8 fr6m s^tjui program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 

4f?*^t^«^ , .... 

Any other irregular features in this pupil's school history ,..-*,-**...-.„.. * 

Enrollment in this class ♦^ Type of class. ■-^je<.**?j< x'..m ^—: .., 

Draw a l^ie tl^rough each item m which this pupil is one of the best 5 in ms class; encircle each item^ in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his cla^. Indicate scholarship in'blanks: 

1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing IJ.Speliing . 

2. Mechankal Ability 6. Reading _...« ......10. Arithmetic - 14. Music 

3. Attitude toward Work 7. NatureStudy & Science. ^..'11. History ^- 15. Shop Work 

4. Health 8. Language Usage 12. Literature • 



Age 

Variation from Normal Weight Scores Equiv- 

I. Q..UyL . E. Q.J/Cl . AverageA^ alents 



GRAO£ 

6 r 



10 



Chronological Age . 

Height 

Mental Test. 



JSr.-.a. .. 



../v- 



-^-J 

Achievement, Average....^...,, .tf/f>A. ^.H^ti 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning « , . # « . 7>. . . . . /Ir-A 
Reading, Sentence Meaning...... ..jfifC— . ..I^'Z 

l^adwg, Word Meaning.... «..'. ^.iCy i^'ll 

Arithmetic Computation ..,.,... , . 7.4 t^rf. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning. I... '^.S^.. ..Ji-aC- 

Nature Study and Science ■, , . Ji Jl^t. 

History and Literature ♦ • . .'.^A - . - . /•' 
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G. Boy, Grade Six, Annual-Promotion School 

Entmicepad^ iii this school system.. ,'.i--GL--^-.«*.. Entfancc grade in this school... i..O... 

Grades 6j(ippe4. .30. ft n^C.v u.. Grades repea^ed!>^:O.VLie.^ Half years spent in klnder- 

farteQ..«.4.. «•-..•.,...;,. 'Does pupil i^xjpecttp go to high schDo]?..^|^i?3l College?.. V. ^3 

What does be want to da when he finishes school?... :^CL.. id £dL.. - 

Does he take music lessons^>utside of school?. !bj9 Other lessons, if any, outside of school ? 

.-.5.V.t*.A.iLy. ..ieSaKoA.) Member of the following school teams or other organiations: 

• Outside organizations :...... 6l)X Q^djld.ndil 

: „ What musical instruments?.. rifi.OJd.^ 

What magazine does he read mo6t?._7tlft.nfe How is out-of-school time spent?, .Tll-^y.^.. 

....TlSAd :.:.. :,. . Is there a room in the'home where he can study by 

himself?. .Y.R^5--- What kind of music does he like best?..ZtlAniK Has he a card for th'e 

public library?. .Y-^X-- Times each week spent at the movies?... I What language is spoken 

in the home? £)r).p.lj^JO How many books in the home? DO 

Specific Weaknesses _ ^ 

Physkral Defects.. 

Too mature socially for this group?. D).^ Too immature?.. rtfljO Docs the program of thb 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?. .^EL 9 

Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of claM 

and success)... ^QLO .' _ -• .....* ' 

Variations from section prc^am at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variatioa) 



.rin.o.Y^.e. 



Any other irregular features in this pupil's school history.... .^A^.^... - — .•; 

Enrollment in this class Type of class. -'ljl.Q.>r.>P>r\.^\ -. 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
I which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 
' 1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Dra wing _C 13. Spelling A. 

2. ftlcchanical Ability 6. Reading JOj gp. Arithmetic -:> C.14. Music 0. 

fT. Atti tude to ward Worl<) 7. NaturcStudy& Science. B. 11. History---~ B.15. Sho 

' ■^'■■"ft 8. Language Usage ft . 1 2. Literature JB.. 



^ Shop Work — 



Variation from Normal Weight Scores 

I.Q.J^.y.. E.Q..I.\>t Average. iny- r 



Age 
Equiv- 
alents 






Chronological Age..., • 

Heigli^. ^ ; .. 

.VIentalTest . .. 

Achievement, Average JJI rJI 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning /-3r.X. 

Reading, Sentence Meaning lBr3. . 

Reading, Word Meaning ,, ISzJ.. 

Aritltmetic Computation J.i:0.. 

Aritometic, Reasoning L3:S.. 

NatureStudy and Science, .i. ^. IS: A. 

History and Literature 4 tSzU. 

Language Usage., LS:Sk. 

Spelling LZ.'%. 

Mechanical Aptitude 




.Pupil's Record Record of Section to which assigned. 



Use vertical line to represent grade standard. 
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7. Girl, Grade Five Low, Semiannual-Promotion School 

Grades skipped Grades repeated Half years spent in kinder- 
garten Does pupil expect to go to hij;h &:hooI?...^^^f5fc College?... 4f^^ 

What does he want to do when he finbhes school?... .a(A4«^. (. 

Does he take music lessons outside of tichool?. . Jjfd^n. . . Other lessons; if any, outside of school ? 

.. Member of tne following school teams or other organizations: 

fe^Fl^rs.-. Outside organizations: , 

, What musioil instruments?.. ^l(Artiv4 

What magazjjjie does he rearmost ^ < ni iJ! r a>i itSCu^ t^'^ ow is out-of-schod time spent?.. .y^- ^yi- ' 

jl^^--^<r.-,/r>rn><.. Is there a r^pi in the home where he can study by 

himself? iLf. What kind of music does he like best?.../l«Je^i4B^ Has he a card for the 

public library ?...l^«Ai... Times each week spent at the movies?.../. What language is spoken 

in the home? '..Ali%.<^.ii>e%jC How many books in the home?.. .^ifS? 

Specific Weaknesses 

Phj^kral Defects ^ 

Too mature socially for this group?.. ->^ Too immature? ^,dL 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner? 

Enrollment in this class.. ./^ Type of class / 2 %itni/T. . -<? t ) tf ^. t ^ A JLm^ 

1>aw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: ^ 

1. General Ability 5. Leadership ^ 9. Freehand Drawing Jp. .13. Spelling . . fSL. 

2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading .... JiP. . . . 9 . . „. IQ. Arithmetic v8 - - - 1 4. M usic /3- 

3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science .«?. 11. History 15. Shop Work 

4. Health 8. Language Usage .-iO 12. Literature /p. 

Variation from Normal weight Scores 

I. Q.^yyS'. E. Q..yJt7Averagei/gk>- 

Chronologk:al Age . ^ tw/^. 0. . . :fr.U. 
Height 



Does the program of this 



"jj.^. .>itr/. .. 

.JJtzl. . 



Mental Test 

Achievement, Average . 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning 

Reading, Sentence Meaning .^V: ^- .. 

Reading, Word Meaning JXtJT ,. 

Arithmetic Computation P.-*A . 

Arithmetk, Reasoning iXrL., 

Nature Study and Science JSntZ . 

History and Literature j£2z9. 

Language Usage JX-JJ. 

Spelling 




Mechanical Aptitude 

AsstgnmetU: i. Choose those pupils who should be permitted to skip 
the work of a term. 

2. Make suggestions for the program of each pupil. 

3. Is there any pupil who should not be accelerated at present, but 
should be allowed to finish high school in less time than his present class- 
mates? If so, when would the acceleration take place? Why? By what 
method could it be assured that acceleration would take place? 

4. Take the normal program of any group with which you are familiar 
and show what changes you would make to adapt it to any of these pupils 
who, in your judgment, should remain with their present class. 

5. In the school in which pupils i and 7 are enrolled, there are three five- 
low classes. They are divided, according to ability, into a normal section, 
a better section, and a poorer section. Are these pupils properly placed? 
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6. What information not given here would you add in order to make 
your judgment sounder? 

PROBLEM 11 



Exceptional Pupils in High School 
Planning a high-school program for an exceptional pupil. 

Here follows the record of a boy who has just completed the 
seventh grade in a traditional school: 



Entrance grade in th»a:hool system:. 

Grades skipped- .^. - r^f^^TV^r:^ — Grades repeated. 



--X -- Entrance grade in this school £ . 

«^^ ^-.x^.'-.=^..5 — -^.ades repeated ^!^*0 ?^. Cb - t^- Half years spent in kinder- 
garten r^-f. Does pupil expect to go to high.school?. Wfp_.._ College?. -.^^?:? — 

What does he want to do when he finishes school?, -..ydtlrgCd^S l k— .A .„..^^_- 

Does he take music lessons outside of school?... ^T^.. Other lessons, if any, outside of school ?...i^A 
. Member of the following schoolt^ams or other organizations: _ 



Y^ -- ^-— ...^. Member 01 tne loiiowmi 

. . /At.vt-'n. -^gjtfrCfB^g^ .. . Outside organizations :. 
..^. .^~f - jg^ Wh^t nyisical 



- ■^-- - yr - y».iat m usical in struments? .^LAt^^fi^A.. 

What magazine does he read **^'^'^^l[\^m^-''^^^**t^'- '^''^"'■^ is out-of-school time spent?... 

.y. —.iT- Is there a raon\in the home where he can study by 

himself?... .^^.. What kind of music does he like best?:y< ^ «' Wf,v>. Has he a card for the 

public libra^?..i^^^.. Time^each week spent at the movies?... ^ii4mA.i4Vhat language is spoken 

in the home?....^.^bA<Mi^^.-. _ Howmaqy books in the home?..' ^ 

Specific Weaknesses... ^UU44e^^Moebft«ra. ^ 

Physical Defects .y^'j^ffe^^^^^S^^^^^fiyev^ a ■ ■ i^. .^^_ 

Too mature socially for this group? !_^^ Too immature? r^b#... Does the ixt)gram of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner? . 

\ Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils^ (Give grade and nature of class 

and euccess) . . » 

Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 



«Any other irregular features in this pupil's school history . . ... ... . 

Enrollment in this class ^3- Type of class ...i .... 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item vk 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks:^ 

1. General Ability 5. Leadership ^y 9. Freehand Drawing .< 

2. Mechanical AbiUty 6. Reading €0. 10. AiiiliuiLlit J 

3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science U . History t 

4. Health 8. Language Usage ../^ 12. Literature 



^.13. Spelling../^. 

3.14.Mwie»...>0t 

.ISvShop Work.. 



Variation from Noi 
LQ./.55-E.Q. 

.Chronological Age . 

Height 

Mental Test . 



Weight.... Scores 
AverageV/^^ 



Age 

Equiv- 
alents 



GRADE 
6 7 



10 



10 11 



12 

AGE 



13 14 15 



16 



4^^.- 

If^rQ. ._ 

ior.-o. ._ 



Achievement, Average 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning. . 
jReading, General Significance. 

Reading, Predict Outcome . 

Reading, Precise Directions J'SsC. . 

/Reading, Note Details /t-^. . 

'Arithmetic Computation .j^'Jf. . 

Arithmetic, Reasoning JSi^y. , 

Nature Study and Science / 2V/. . 

History and Literature y£.'Jl. , 

Language Usage J/isi. . 

Spelling /A-aQ. . 

Mechanical Aptitude 




r<z 



.Pupil's Record — -Record of Section to which assigned. 



Use vertical line to represent grade standard. 
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Assignment: i. Using the jmiior-high-school offerings in Problem 7, 
Chapter III, and assuming that these offerings are supplemented by im- 
limited opportimities upon the high-school level, plan this pupil's curriculiun 
in junior and senior high school with special attention to: (a) Nature of 
courses to be carried; (6) Breadth of curriculum; {c) Acceleration. 

2. Plan this pupil's course in a traditional seventh-grade and eighth- 
grade school supplemented by the high-school offerings of Problem 6. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE USES OF RETARDATION IN PLANNING PUPILS' PROGRAMS 

BY retardation is commonly meant the slowing up of a 
pupil in his progress through school as a result of any 
cause. Mainly it has served two purposes. It has been 
used as a corrective for failure for all tjrpes of pupils and as a 
means of adjusting schools to low-ability pupils. 

Retardation as an Adjustment to Low Ability in Elementary 
and High Schools 

It is the latter aspect of the problem of retardation — re- 
tardation as a means of adjusting schools to low ability — that 
is treated in this section. Retardation as a device for correcting 
the failure of pupils to attain reasonable standards is discussed 
in the section that follows. In dealing with pupils on any level 
in the elementary or the. secondary school, it is essential for the 
teacher to have a clear understanding of the place retardation 
should have. 

Let us begin at the point where retardation as an adjustment 
to low ability finds its beginning — in the kindergarten — and 
trace it through its various phases. 

Peter has spent a year in the kindergarten. He has now 
reached the age at which children are normally accepted into the 
first grade. But mentally Peter is not six years of age. He has 
reached the maturity of a child of five. The Kindergarten 
teacher has sent Peter on to you, a first-grade teacher. What 
should you expect of him? You know that Peter is incapable 
of doing first-grade work successfully. Should you then attempt 

i6o 
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the impossible? Should you go upon the basis that in two 
terms he will probably be able to do enough to go on to the next 
higher grade? The latter treatment will probably result in 
similar retardation throughout his school life. William and Jack, 
described in Chapter II, were just such cases seven years ago. 

If all the six-year-old children with whom we had to deal were 
as dull as Peter, our school system would probably have its first 
grade adjusted to the stride of Peter and those who were near 
enough to his mental level, with the time spent upon school from 
day to day varying sufficiently to make up for ability differences. 
The Peters have therefore been unlucky. They must clamber 
up mental stairs built for greater statures. Since much of the 
work of the elementary grades has dealt with skills, we have 
assmned that all that such pupils need is more practice. To the 
degree to which this is true, care must be taken to give practice 
exercises which they can do, or there will be no practice. Herein 
is the failure of the plan of caring for Peter with normal children. 

To meet this objection some schools have taken the step of 
providing separate classes for such pupils so that they can take 
as much as 50 per cent more time to cover the work of the ele- 
mentary grades. The same work is required, but the work of 
six ordinary years is distributed over eight or nine years. The 
result for the boys and girls who are successful xmder this system 
is a sixth-grade education. 

In the recommendation that calls for placing overage pupils 
such as William and Jack in the junior high school, we find a 
different attitude cropping out. There is a growing discontent 
with requiring the dull pupil to spend his entire educational life 
on work planned for the first six years of the school life of the 
normal pupil. There is ^a feeling that the world which the 
modem seventh and eighth grades open up to twelye-year-old 
and thirteen-year-old boys and girls has much of value for a dull 
pupil such as Peter. When Peter becomes thirteen years old, he 
may be but ten years old mentally, but physiologically he is not 

IND. PUPIL — II 
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necessarily retarded. He, too, should have opportunities in the 
last years in school to study community civics, to learn about 
vocations, and perhaps take specific training that will better fit 
him to earn a livelihood. 

This newer attitude toward Peter would indicate that the 
skills which he obtains in his first six years need not be so highly 
developed, and although the knowledge should be of much the 
same character, it should be less extensive. At twelve, Peter 
will read with fifth-grade ability and he will have covered the 
essential content subjects through the first six grades. He will 
spell less readily and express himself in writing with less ease than 
a normal pupil. However, he will be ready to enter a junior- 
high-school course in character and opportunities similar to those 
of other boys of his age, but demanding less intellectual ability. 

When he attains the high-school level, he will be led to choose 
a currictdum in which he can work successfully. In some lines 
of work he may prove to be exceptionally good, but his certificate 
of promotion from the eighth grade or the junior high school will 
bear upon it the mark that will not permit him to carry work 
beyond his intellect. 

At sixteen he may discontinue school with a diploma showing 
a major in some vocational subject, or at eighteen he may 
graduate from high school with a specialized diploma that indi- 
cates the type of work he has carried successfully. 

To.simimarize, retardation in the elementary school as an 
adjustment to individual differences in ability to do ordinary 
school work is coming into disrepute. There is less tendency 
now to set the same minimum standards of achievement for all 
children in the skiUs and habits taught in the elementary schools. 
In place of this too simple theory has come a theory more in 
keeping both with the practical results to be sought and with the 
possibilities of successful attainment. There is a strong tendency 
to establish one set of minimum standards for children of the 
mentally retarded type, another set for the dull-normal group, 
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and a third set for children of average and more than average 
abiUty. 

While this does not necessarily mean that children of the dull 
normal tjrpe shall not spend more than normal time in the 
mastery of skills, it seems to point to the conclusion that the lack 
of mastery of skills shall not be taken as reason enough to keep 
them from entering the jimior and senior high school with chil- 
dren of their own age, or from participating in other aspects of 
education. 

Occasionally a pupil is found, even in traditional high schools, 
who must spend some time in improving himself in readuig, 
arithmetic, spelling, or language usage. Forward-looking schools 
havefor some time helped pupils meet such lacks by direct 
instruction. Penmanship and spelling have for years been in 
this category. Of late, high-school English courses are being 
developed to take pupils where they are and improve them in 
reading, language usage, and oral expression. All this, while 
it may at first be disturbing for high-school teachers, is as much 
a feature of all aspects of high-school work of the future as is 
progress a feature of American education. 

In the jimior and senior high school, however, the question of 
retardation as an adjustment to abilities has dijBferent aspects. 
If a pupil can complete an entirely desirable course by spending 
more than normal time, there is no reason why the longer period 
of time should not be used. 

Cases where retardation is a planned feature of the program 
of a pupil should be less rare. As an example, if the parents of a 
pupil of ordinary intelligence are interested in his preparation for 
college, the school may well embark upon a program that will 
make this possible, by reducing the number of subjects to be 
carried and expecting satisfactory mastery of the limited pro- 
gram. Such a plan calls for special assignments. Lack of such 
special attention often results in the failure of pupils who carry 
fewer than the normal nimiber of subjects. When a pupil of 
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ability lower than a course demands is allowed to enter upon that 
course, it may well be with the distinct understanding that he is 
choosing a program, the successful completion of which will 
require more than normal time. 

Failure and Repeating in the Elementary Grades 

The rejection of the old-time excuse for retardation, and the 
provision of different curriculum requirements, will go a long 
way in eliminating repeating. Many cases of failure under the 
old theory are successes when viewed in the light of the new. 
But Jiot all failure is thus avoided. 

However adequate the provisions for preventing failure may 
be; there will be pupils who will fail to attain fair standards. Not 
all such children should necessarily repeat the grade. Some of 
them, perhaps most of them, may find it more profitable to go on 
.with their class. Some of them may be able to go on successfully 
with a. lower-ability group. Others may be able to master the 
work of the next grade if special instruction is given by the new 
teacher or by a coaching teacher. 

The pupil's own welfare should be the basis for determining 
whether or not he should repeat. No pupil should be required 
to. repeat a grade unless it is reasonably certain that he will 
benefit more by repeating than by taking advanced work. The 
acceptance of this principle implies that the school accepts as 
an ideal the elimination of indefinite standards for promotion. 
Definite information concerning the pupil's achievement and 
abilities. must be available before non-promotion can be justified. 

Among the many reasons commonly given for non-promotion, 
there are but two that can be justified, and careful analysis 
indicates that non^promotion for either of these reasons should 
rarely occur. Repeating a grade would seem to be justified when 
a pupil is unable to master the fundamentals of the succeeding 
grade. Even under these circumstances repeating would be 
justified only when, the comparatively small amount of subject 
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matter required cannot be obtained from special instruction 
given by the new teacher or by a coaching teacher while the pupil 
carries at least the fundamental work of the following grade. 
Repeating would be justified also if promotion meant the losing 
of something highly valuable, which could not be secured in a 
higher grade. The subject matter lost by going on would need 
to be exceedingly important, however. It would need to be of 
sufficient importance to compensate the boy or girl for the loss 
that would result from repeating. Apart from the discourage- 
ment that might arise from repeating, it should be held in mind 
that, to many children, repeating a lower grade results in sacri- 
ficing the opportunity to experience one of the higher grades. 
Children who withdraw from school as soon as the law permit? 
or economic pressure requires, leave school in many cases with no 
better than a fourth-grade or fifth-grade education, and in large 
numbers with no more than a sixth-grade or seventh-grade 
education. 

A fifth-grade class. — With this background, let us examine in 
detail the records of the class in Illustration 3, facing page $$, 
No members of the class were failed. Some of these children 
were passed on against the wishes of their teacher of the previous 
semester. Should the new teacher demand their demotion, or 
was the principal right in insisting that all go on into the highr 
fifth grade? 

If there are any pupils in this group who should be cared for 
upon lower levels, they will be pupils that are markedly low in 
achievement. From our earlier experience with the use of 
teachers' judgments unaided by tests, we may conclude that their 
use here would give us little satisfaction. We shall therefore 
proceed at once to an individual consideration of these pupils 
who are achieving on the lowest levels. 

Table 17 gives information bearing upon pupils achieving on 
the average one half year or more below the standard level of the 
present grade. 
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TABLE 17 

Pupils Whose Achievement is Less by a Half Year or More than 
That Which is Standard for Their Present Grade 





Number op Months Below 


Abiount Overage Chron- 




Standard Achievement 


ologically' (Months) 


James 
Pearl 


13 months below 


16 


13 months below 





Don 


10 months below 





Iris 


8 months below 


6 


Jane 
Katherine 


7 months below 


8 


7 months below 


10 


Eugene 


6 months below 






> As determined from the scale on the profile chart. None of these pupils are underage 
chronologically 

James is obviously the most diflGicult case. He is achiev- 
ing on the average 13 months below the present standard. From 
Chart 20 we can see that James is approaching the standard of 
his grade in only two subjects, — computation in arithmetic and 
spelling. He is particularly weak in reading and in history and 
literature. The weakness in history and literature is doubtless 
closely connected with his weakness in reading. In spite of his 
half dozen years in school he has not yet attained fourth-grade 
standard in reading. His reading age is a year behind his mental 
age. Certainly in these half dozen years, had the usual methods 
of teaching reading promised much in the way of improving 
James's reading ability, the present result would have been 
diflferent. We cannot improve the situation much by putting 
James back half a year. He would be almost as badly adjusted 
as to achievement. Then, too, the problem with James is not 
so much different from that which we faced with the overage 
pupils sent on to junior high school. It is a problem of doing 
something with him now that approaches the adequate. It will 
be no more difficult to do this with him on this level than on any 
other. In any case, if the school cannot inake special provisions 
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for the dull-normal pupils in the way of an adjusted curriculum, 
this pupil is going to demand a great deal of individual attention. 
In informational subjects, care will have to be taken to assign 
him reading that a fourth-grade pupil could master. This does 
not mean that subject matter should be of fourth-grade level. 
The simplest of the reasoning problems in arithmetic should be 
assigned him. Achievement on the lowest level of the group, 
if obtained with a sincere effort, should receive commendation. 
Individual assignments should be made within his powers, with 
particxilar attention to his likes and strong points, so that where- 
ever it is possible he will not be in the position of fighting a losing 
battle. 

Such treatment should be made a matter of record so that the 
future treatment of James can be planned with these facts in 

Chart 20 
A fifth-grade boy below standard in all subjects 
Pupil James Grade Highs Type of Class Slow 

GIlADB 
^^ 3456789 10 

Variation from Normal Weight-^Ay*Scores Equiv- . ' i ' i ' i '1 ' * ' i ' i * 1 
I.Q...7f..E.Q..KI..Avcragc.«ft aknts g 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

ACR 

Chronological Age ./^.t.a. 

Height jL3.-.tt. 

Mental Test ♦-•=». 



Achievementp Average .jAn.ll . - ^V 

Reading, PiaragraphMeaning *-*' r^"""^ 

Riding, Sentence Meaning f---Ji- T ,_ 

lading, Word Meaning ^^*4!_ . __T^^^^ 

Arithmetic Computation f-OrjL. . . ^T2 

Arithmetic, Reasoning -f"^-- • 

Nature Study and Science Ja-s*.. . 



Nature Study and Science ja-sP.. 

History and Literature A<bJ*- 

inguage Usage - -jf.-jS.. , 

elling JLtiA.. , 

The broken line represents James's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard of the high-fifth grade. 



Note: James's teacher did not report him as among either the best or 
the poorest five in any of the fifteen items rated. He is receiving no special 
attention from the class teacher at the present time. The physical training 
teacher reports that he lacks ability and she advises that it is necessary to 
give him special exercises. The special teacher of arts and crafts reports 
him to be nervous. 
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mind. James may be told of the opportunities that are awaiting 
him in the junior high school, so that perhaps for the first 
time in his experience he will take a definite interest in his 
immediate activities because they are preparing him to make 
the most of the opportunities to be offered him after another 
year. 

Pearl presents an entirely different problem. Her achieve- 
ment on the average is as low as James's, but she is about normal 
in age. In ability she is considerably above James. She has 
passed normally from year to year, without doing outstanding 
work in any field. Probably her work in arithmetic computa- 
tion, in which she is normal, has impressed her teachers unduly. 
The fact is that her teacher rated her particularly low in 
freehand drawing only. According to the tests, her achieve- 
ment reaches or exceeds the level that could be expected from 
a pupil of her ability under average working conditions in arith- 
metic computation and spelling only. 

To put her back with another class would be to fail to give her 
an opportunity to put forth greater effort than that to which she 
is accustomed. The school, blinded by her satisfactory work in 
the readily measured subjects, has made no such appeal. In all 
fairness to Pearl, this appeal should now be made. Further- 
more, the only way in which she will be handicapped in the 
present grade is by her deficiency in reading ability. She can 
be improved in language usage as well upon this level as upon 
any other. Special vocabulary drill and individual attention to 
her mode of attack of reasoning problems in arithmetic will 
promise improvement in all the informational lines, and in 
reasoning in arithmetic. She will probably be able to build 
up her deficiencies over a period of a year if those particular 
deficiencies are pointed out to her. Freeing her for a time from 
work on the fundamental processes of arithmetic and possibly 
from spelUng will give her additional time for correcting her 
deficiencies. 
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Chart 21 
A girl whose achievement has been rated too low 
Pupil Pearl Grade Highs Type of Class Slaw 



Age 



GRADE 
6 7 



.Variation from Normal Weight n^.^^ores Equiv- 
I. Q..^A-. . E. Q.-fJt. Average. JA- alents 

Chronoiogical Age JA-Jt. 

Height iAsX. 

Mental Test....-.., f.-JJ.^ 

Achievement, Average . .jts'JJ. ,, 

Reading, Ptaragraph Meaning. ... ..^ .ms-Jl. ,, 

Reading, Sentence Meaning, -.jriL. ." 

Reading, Word Meaning .4-4«_ ,' 

Arithmetic Computation .</«yL. . 

Arithmetic, Reasoning ,.f s-iL- . , 

Nature Studv and Science 

History and Literature 

Language Usage 

Spcllinf i9rH. 



Inf ^.Q^D.. , ^m^sr^:^^ . 

Science .jarS.. . . ^\. . . ;. 

ure .- V*-^-^- -"JT- . 



ikground. 



_7A-A. 




The broken line represents Pearl's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: Pearl's teacher rated hei; among the poorest five in her class in 
freehand drawing. The teacher in charge of the school library reports that 
Pearl is overenergetic. The school records show that Pearl has never 
been required to repeat a grade. 

Let US go for a moment into the specific weaknesses revealed 
by the tests. Table 18, page 170, gives items with the reaction of 
Pearl and of one of the three highest-scoring pupils remaining in 
the group. The pupil with whom Pearl is compared scores some- 
what better on the test as a whole. But, as may readily be seen, 
the problem of improving Pearl's language usage is not a low- 
fifth-grade problem any more than it is a high-school problem. 
Pupils should not be required to repeat as a means for correcting 
such deficiencies. Such weaknesses may be overcome as readily 
in the higher grade as in the lower. 

Demotion or non-promotion should not be used as a pimish- 
ment, nor in any case as anything else than the most adequate 
treatment to give the pupil, his immediate and eventual welfare 
both considered. Had Pearl realized ^her weaknesses in these 
other lines and refused to cooperate in their correction, repeating 
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TABLE 18 

Items from the Stanford Language Test and the Nature of the 

Answers Given by Pearl and by One of the Pupils Whose General 

Achievement was Highest in the Group 



Item 


Pearl 


Other Pupil 


I-l^ettogosoon 
^u ^^^ ^^^^ guests are invited 


Wrong 
Right 


Right 
Right 


The news ^^^ bad to-day 


Right 


Wrong 


Ithinkyoul-d^-f^ogo 


Wrong 


Wrong 


It is ^l^ who should be blamed 


Wrong 


Right 


He acted the part P^-«y 


Right 


Right 


I have often "^^^^" a horse 


Wrong 


Right 


He has ^« ^P^ij^**"^"* with the presided 


Right 


Right 


I have often J^| the bell 


Wrong 


Wrong 


Charity '^ Z^^tZL^l^ *<> the poor 
•^ means giving '^ 


Wrong 


Wrong 


Each man and woman ^^^ present 


Right 


Wrong 



the low-fifth grade would not be justified if it appeared possible 
to carry out the procedure suggested (on page 168). 

Repeating should be used as an alternative last resort. In 
many cases, as in the cases of James and Pearl, an ounce of 
analyzing individual difficulties made by diagnostic tests now 
readily available, is worth a pound of repeating, even in getting 
immediate returns. The inadequate procedure of promoting 
children on condition, with no attempt at individual analysis, 
has proved so successful as compared with repeating, that it must 
always be considered as a safer alternative. 

A primary class. — Our case studies of repeaters in Grade 5 
point to the conclusion that requiring a pupil to repeat is used 
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very frequently as a substitute for the diagnosis of difficulties 
and the application of remedial measures. This conclusion is 
fortified by case studies in the primary grades. 

Children are more frequently required to repeat the first grade, 
or are demoted from the second grade, because of difficulty with 
reading than for any other reason. If there is ever any justifica- 
tion for a pupil's repeating the first grade or a semester of that 
grade, it is when repeating the work of that grade will contribute 
more to the pupil's learning of reading than would individual 
treatment in the second grade. This will occur much less 
frequently than prevalent practice in repeating the first grade 
would seem to indicate. It is not at all unconmion to find first- 
grade teachers failing a third of their pupils. It is not uncommon 
even to find teachers beginning to sort out their candidates for 
repeating early in the term. 

On a tour of inspection of the classification practices in a large 
city, attention was called to Miss Jones, a first-grade teacher. 
It was said that she had her class divided in an interesting 
manner. Upon inquiry it was found that her pupils were 
classified as " Red Birds " and " Blue Birds." In telling about 
her work this teacher kept referring to this work or that work as 
the product of her Blue Birds. 

" Just what are the Red Birds?" she was asked. 

" Oh," she said, " they are the ones who are going to fail." 

What a contrast this was to what was expected! Although 
there was a considerable part of the term to run, the fate of fully 
half the youngsters had already been determined. They were 
given a picturesque name and then set to marking time until the 
beginning of another term. 

This teacher thought that her Red Birds could not reaa well 
enough to justify any further attempt at instruction during the 
remainder of the term. She was enlightened, as compared with 
the teachers in another school system who claimed to be able to 
choose the future first-grade repeaters at the end of the second 
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month of the school term. The index they used was number 
combinations which the pupils knew. 

Let us examine a case in reading on which a teacher, without 
any knowledge of the pupil except her experience in the class- 
room, might base demotion. Erma was one of the poorest 
repeaters in a second grade of a rather large city, as shown by 
five reading scores: Haggerty word meaning, Haggerty sentence 
meaning, Gates word meaning. Gates word, phrase, and sentence 
meaning, and Gates directions. Erma's scores on these tests are 
shown in Chart 22. She does not attain standard for her grade 
in either of the Haggerty tests or in any of the Gates tests. She 
approaches standard in the Gates test of word, phrase, and 
sentence meaning. Although the Haggerty scores place her 
more than a year below standard, the Gates scores place her 
slightly more than a half year below standard. 

Obviously there is no excuse for putting this child back if the 
school does not have semiannual promotions. Even in a semi- 
annual-promotion school, it is doubtful if the added gain from 
repeating would be comparable in obtaining results with the 
plan of giving this pupil special help in interpreting longer 
thought units. 

Chart 22 

The reading ability of a second-grade girl tested in the fourth 
month of the school year 



Grade Scale 
3 4 



Chronological Age 

Haggerty Word Meaning 

Haggerty Sentence Meaning 

Gates Word Meaning 

Gates Word, Flirase, and Sentence Meaning 2.2 

Gates Directions 1,5 

Gates Average 1,7 
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Even though this may involve reading materials but little 
more difficult than those being used by the half grade below, 
such materials should be obtained from books other than those 
that are being used by lower grades. If this rule is to be fol- 
lowed, requiring this pupil to work with a lower-grade class will 
not greatly simplify the work of the teacher who has to deal 
with her. 

Examples of unreasonable non-promotion. — It is very difficult 
to find justification for causing a pupil to repeat a grade when all 
the facts about the pupil are known. When one really knows 
where a pupil stands, it is rare indeed that a better plan of pro- 
cedure than repeating does not present itself. Where repeating 
is required on judgment of teachers alone, all investigations 
have shown not only numerous cases where other plans of pro- 
cedure might have been used, but also cases of the most serious 
error in judging achievement and ability. Take for example the 
following analysis of non-promoted pupils in a fifth grade of a 
single school. 

Chart 23 shows the scholarship of seventeen non-promoted 
pupils in comparison with their promoted classmates, as meas- 
ured by the Stanford Achievement Test. The column at the 
left of the chart shows achievement in years and months at 
intervals of three months. The length of each bar represents 
the number of pupils achieving at a given educational age. 
Both promoted and non-promoted pupils are shown. Each 
square outlined in white represents a non-promoted pupil. For 
example, there are ten pupils who scored between 12-6 and 12-9. 
This is indicated by reference to the scale at the top. One of 
these pupils was not promoted, as indicated by the square out- 
lined in white. The pupil not promoted is indicated for refer- 
ence by the letter " H." Several pupils who were not promoted 
were better prepared educationally than those who were pro- 
moted. Six non-promoted pupils, or 35 per cent of the non- 
promoted pupils, were above the lowest quarter of the whole 
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group in achievement. While eleven of the non-promoted 
pupils were in the lowest quarter, there were also eighteen 
promoted pupils who were as low or lower in educational achieve- 
ment. The four pupils who were lowest in achievement were 
among those promoted. 

Chart 23 
Achievement of seventeen non-promoted pupils compared with that of 
their promoted classmates 



^•^/, 
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/2-3 

//- tf 

/0-6 

The letters "A" to "R" in the body of the chart represent the 17 pupils 
who were not promoted. 
One fourth of the pupils in the entire class are above the line marked Q i. 
One fourth of the pupils in the entire class are below the line marked Q 1. 
The line marked M halves the class. 

The same general lack of relation between failure and achieve- 
ment is maintained in the various subjects of the curriculum. 
The non-promoted pupils range in every subject above many 
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pupils who were considered educationally ready for the next 
grade. 

Table 19 gives the causes of failure as reported by the teachers 
for each of these seventeen pupils. Pupil ** G," who, according 
to the teacher, was failed because of specific weakness in geogra- 
phy and arithmetic, scored as high as or higher than thirty other 
pupils in geography and higher than twenty-three other pupils 
in arithmetic. Twenty of the pupils below Pupil "G '' in geog- 
raphy were promoted and sixteen of the pupils lower in arith- 
metic were promoted. 

TABLE 19 

Teachers* Reasons for Failing to Promote Seventeen Pupils from 
THE High-Fifth Grade 



Pupil 



A 
B 
C 
D 
£ 
F 
G 
H 
I 



L 
M 
N 
O 
P 
R 



Causes of Failure Given by Teacher 



in health , 

Weak in certain subjects 

Weak; lazy 

Weak; lazy 

Weak; mentally deficient 

Weak; lazy 

Weak in arithmetic and geography . , 
Would not study; said he had to work 

Never studied; entered late 

Should be in fourth grade; not capable 
Work poor; requiring English; foreign 
Work poor; requiring English; foreign 

Work of grade too hard 

Non-attendance 

Non-attendance; indifference .... 

Could not do the work 

Could not do the work 



Pupils whom 

Teachers had 

Previously 

Designated 

AS Discipline 

Cases 1 



» Pupils marked x were listed by their teachers two months earlier as pupils who were 
serious discipline cases. 

A Study of all the achievement-test scores of each of these 
non-promoted pupils strengthens the conclusion that non- 
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Chart 24 
Achievement of non-promoted pupils in relation to middle half of their dass ^ 



Profile of Pupa "B" 
Age Scale 
:^ "^^ > > ^ ;^ 



Chronological age 

Mental age . . . 

Educational age . 

Reading^ .... 

Arithmetic . . . 
Nature Study, Sci- 
ence 

History, Literature 

Language Usage . 

Spelling 




Profile of Pupa "I" 

Age Scale 

?; i- Tt ;i 



Chronological age 

Mental age ... — 

Educational age . 

Reading .... 

Arithmetic . . . 
Nature Study, Sci- 
ence ..... 

History, Literature 

Language Usage . 

Spelling .... 



I I I I I I I I I I I 1 " I I I I » 




Chronological age 

Mental age . . . W^ 

Educational age . %^^ 

Reading .... 

Arithmetic . . . 
Nature Study, Sd- 



ProfileofPupa"H" 
Age Scale 

' I I » » Chronological age 



Profile of Pupa'* 0" 

Age Scale 



> > > 



I I I I I I 



History, Literature 
Language Usage . 
Spelling .... 




I I I I I I I 1 1 1 



Mental age . . . 

Educational age . 

Reading .... 

Arithmetic . . . 
Nature Study, Sci- 
ence 

History, Literature 

Language Usage . 

Spelling .... 




1 The solid line represents the pupil's record. The shaded portion shows the record of 
the middle half of the class. One fourth of the class faU at the left of the shaded portion, 
and one fourth at the right. 

promotion is often unrelated to achievement. Four of these 
case Studies are ofifered as illustrations in Chart 24. Pupil 
" B " is of Spanish parentage; above the average height for his 
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age; ii years, 6 months old at the time of the tests. Although 
he skipped the low-fourth grade, his school progress has been 
retarded with non-promotion in the low-first grade, high-first, 
high-third, and high-fifth. He has symptoms of eye trouble and 
chronic diflGiculty in breathing. The reason given for failing him 
for the second time in the high-fifth grade is that he was weak in 
certain subjects. His record shows that he is equal to or better 
than 44 per cent of his class in achievement. His profile in 
Chart 24 shows that he is definitely weak in language usage only. 
Pupil " B " stands five months below the median of the grade in 
chronological age, equal in mental age to the grade median, 
and two months below the grade median in educational age. 
This pupil should be promoted and given special training in 
language. 

Pupil " I " is of Spanish parentage, of average height for his 
age, and 15 years and i month old at the time of the test. He 
repeated the high-first grade and the low-second grade and is 
now repeating the high-fifth grade for the third time. He is 
rated as a serious discipline problem and as one of the poorest 
workers in the class. The reason for his third non-promotion 
from the high-fifth grade is given as " late entrance " and " fail- 
ure to study." His record shows that although he is mentally 
lower than most of his grade, he is, nevertheless, better than 44 
per cent of his group educationally. His language-usage score 
is the only very low score in his profile in Chart 24. He is 3 
years and 2 months above the grade median in chronological 
age, I year and 7 months below the grade median in mental age, 
and only 3 months below the grade median educationally. Pro- 
motion to a special class with a changed curriculum would meet 
the needs of this pupil better. 

Pupil " O " is a girl of average height and weight for her age 

and 13 years and 5 months old at the time of the testing. She 

repeated the low-fourth grade. She has been absent eighteen 

days during the semester and is listed as one of the poorest 

iND. PUPIL — 12 
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workers. Educationally she is better than 50 per cent of her 
grade. She was not promoted because of indifference and non- 
attendance. In chronological age she is i year and 6 months 
above the median, and she is 3 months above the median of the 
grade in educational achievement. Her lowest rating in any 
subject, as shown by her profile in Chart 24, is in nature study 
and science, where she is only 2 months below the median for the 
grade. Non-promotion might serve to pimish this pupil, but 
it would not help her educationally. 

Pupil " H " is a boy of Cuban parentage; below average height 
for his age; 15 years and 11 months old at the time of the tests. 
His progress has been normal with no non-promotions up to this 
time. He entered school at the age of ten. He has been absent 
sixteen days during the semester and is listed as one of the 
serious discipline cases. The reason given for his non-promotion 
to the low-sixth grade is that he would not study and that he 
had to work at home. Yet in his educational achievement as 
shown in Chart 24 he is higher than 75 per cent of the grade. In 
mental ability, he is surpassed by only six of the sixty-eight pupils 
in the group imder discussion. He was not promoted because 
he did not study. What incentive was there for study? He 
was already surpassing more than 50 per cent of the pupils in 
the next higher grade, the low sixth. Moreover, his educational 
age, his mental age, and his chronological age were all higher 
than the median of the high-sixth grade, which is a full year 
ahead of his present grade in school. 

Failure and Repeating in the Junior and Senior High Schools 

The need of injecting some order into the chaotic condition 
existing in the failure situation in junior and senior high schools is 
indicated by every careful analysis that has been made on the sub- 
ject. In the percentages of children failed, extreme diflFerences 
exist not only among subjects, but also among the classes of 
the same term in the same subject. Note the variation in the 
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TABLE 20 

Per Cent of Subject Failures in the Classical and 

English High Schools 



SUBJBCl 



Geometry 

Algebra 

Advanced Mathematics 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Zodlogy 

Ph3^ics 

American History . . . 
Modem History .... 
General History .... 
Ens^ish History .... 
Ancient History .... 
Social Problems .... 

French 

Spanish 

German 

Latin 

English 

Art Appreciation .... 

Applied Art 

Art . . ., 

Commercial Art .... 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Poods 

Clothing 

Home Design 

Costume Diesign .... 
Electrical Drawing. . . 

Printing 

Carpentry 

Electricity 

Freehand Drawing. . . , 

Pattern Making 

Mechanical Drawing . 
Art and Architecttire . 
Machine-Shop Practice . 
Art Design. . . 
Architectural Drawing 

Machine Design 

Forge and Foundry . . . 

Arithmetic 

Commercial Law . . . . 

Writing 

Business Organization . . 

Filing 

Commercial Geography . 
Physical Geography . . . 

Accounting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Sas^*'^::::::: 

General Science 

Public Speaking 



Number of Pupils 



Classical 



552 
261 
25 

73 ■ 

71 

212 

107 



298 

471 
272 

79 
370 
872 

67 



93 
'96 



62 
206 

92 



English 



274 
104 
20 
64 
21 
62 
132 
446 
98 
78 
48 

'si 
94 

236 
10 
34 
1047 
43 
50 

108 
32 
55 
97 

121 

251 
26 
54 
13 
68 
61 
33 

34 

lOI 

21 

137 
37 
16 
53 

107 
99 
59 

227 
64 
77 

323 



292 
283 
713 



Per Cent of Pupils Failed 



Classical 



% 

19.0 
13.0 
32.6 

4.0 

31.1 

II. o 

25- o 



22.0 

15.0 
21.0 

8.8 
14.0 
8.6 
9.0 



14.2 
31 



32 o 
12.0 



English 



% 
18.9 
153 

31 

o. 
14.2 

4.8 
20.4 
ISO 

4.0 
17.9 
13.5 

3.7 
23 4 

8.4 
10. o 

20.5 

6.4 
4.6 
40 
4.6 

o. 
o. 

3.0 

1.6 
19 



8.8 
6.5 
9.0 

14.7 
II. 8 

o. 
IS 3 

2.7 

o. 

o. 

8.4 

I.O 

10. 1 

6.1 
IS 
1.2 
5 S 

7 3 
5.8 
7.0 
12.7 



Lynn Survey , George D. Strayer, Director, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Table 44. 
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percentage of failure in certain subjects in two high schools in the 
same city, as shown in Table 20, page 179. The percentages of 
failure in the Classical High School vary from o in biology to 
32.6 in advanced mathematics. In the EngUsh High School, the 
variation is from o in botany, commercial art, cooking, home 
design, costimie design, electrical drawing, art and architecture, 
architectural drawing, and machine design, to 23.4 per cent in 
French. 

While there is probably justification for marked differences in 
the percentage of failures among types of courses, there are 
obvious inconsistencies in this table which show that some 
teachers lack definite appreciation of the true function of failure. 
For example, the percentages of failures in general science, 
history, and art appreciation are surprisingly high. 

Chart 25, page 181, shows the variation in percentages of 
failure allotted by the various teachers of mathematics in a high 
school in another dty. Note that Teacher " A " refused credit 
to 67 per cent of the boys in his Algebra III classes. In contrast 
with this, Teacher " E " refused credit to 20 per cent of the girls 
in his Algebra III classes. In Geometry I, Teacher " A " 
refused credit to 46 per cent of the boys in his classes, while 
Teacher " E " refused credit to no boys. There were no such 
differences in the abilities of these classes. It is very probable 
that the difference was not entirely due to the quality of teaching. 
The difference was for the most part a difference in the attitude 
of the teachers toward the use of failure. Failures even in as 
high percentages as foimd for Teacher " E '' cannot be justified 
with reasonably able teachers in any school that has proper 
regard for the planning of the work of students. Any teacher 
who stands on his rights to fail large nmnbers of pupils should 
seriously ask himself whether the work he is teaching has any 
real place in the education of the boys and girls allotted to his 
instruction. What he may be calling " high standards " may 
really be indications that he is attempting to teach a college 
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Subject 

ALGEBRA H 
ALGEBRA III 



ALGEBRA IV 



GEOMETRY I 



Chart 25 
Failures in mathematics in a4iigh school 



Pes Cent 

Boys and Girls 
Failed ,o ip 
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C Boys S3 

Girls 53 

A Boys 67 

Girls 63 

F Boys SI 

Girls 39 

D Boys SI 

Girls 4S 

I Boys 44 

Girls 24 
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course to a high-school class. When one sees the situation shown 
in Chart 25 recurring over and over in schools throughout the 
country, one cannot bul become suspicious that the expression 
" high standards," carrying with it as it often does the attempt 
to belittle the attitude of those who are seriously attempting to 
make the schools fit the needs of boys and girls, is a more or less 
unconscious attempt to befog the situation. The issue is not 
between high and low standards. The issue is between high 
standards with inadequate courses, which result in failure of 
large percentages of children, and high standards with adequate 
courses and good teaching, which will result in little or no 
failure. 

The standard percentage of failure should be zero, and every 
teacher should feel called upon to explain, in terms of the failure 
of the school in placing the individual, the failure of a pupil to 
do his best, or in terms of his own instruction the cause of the 
failure of any pupil. If it is the schooFs fault in placement, the 
course of the pupil should be altered. If it is the pupil's fault, 
he should become a case for careful clinical investigation. If it 
is the teacher's fault, he should take steps to improve his instruc- 
tion, or to find work where his failures will be of less consequence 
to others. 

What has been said concerning failure and repeating in the 
elementary grades, pages 164 fif., applies to the seventh and eighth 
grades in a traditional school. It applies likewise to a junior 
high school if promotion by grades rather than by subjects is 
practiced. Where subject promotion is used, other elements 
enter into the problem. 

The teacher in departmentalized work in a junior or senior 
high school does not always need to consider the issue of repeat- 
ing, inasmuch as repeating a course should not necessarily follow 
refusal to grant credit. Credit should be granted if the pupil 
has reasonably attained the purpose of the course. The follow- 
ing classification of courses will be found helpful in determining 
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whether credit should be granted and whether repeating should 
follow refusal to grant credit: 

1. Participation Courses: Courses for which credit is granted 
for attendance and helpful participation, such as physical train- 
ing and, perhaps, group civics. With respect to repeating, these 
may be divided into (i) those which would promise more to a 
repeater than some new course and (2) those that give a great 
deal of their worth the first time to even the poorest participants. 

2. Attainment Courses: Courses for which credit is granted to 
the pupil when he attains standards defining skills, knowledge, 
or attitudes valuable in themselves. Repeating any subject in 
this group should be permitted only when mastery of such a 
subject is required for college entrance, or where the repeating 
promises greater return than some new subject to be taken in 
place of it. 

3. Preparatory Courses: Courses for which credit is granted 
to the pupil when he attains the skill necessary to carry the next 
unit of work successfully. Repeating should be required of 
failures if the necessary skill or knowledge is not otherwise 
readily obtainable. In some cases, as in first-semester algebra, 
no repeating should be required for failing the term's work, but 
credit should be granted when the pupil successfully completes 
the course that follows, just as is the case in annual-promotion 
schools. 

4. Attainment and Preparatory Courses: Combination of (2) 
and (3), where mastery is required for the sake of the term's work 
itself, as well as for use in the next course. To determine the 
desirability of failing, the relative importance of each value must 
be weighed as in the case of grade promotions. 

One of the main reasons for great variation in failures among 
teachers is the classification of all high-school subjects under the 
attainment group. Even where this error is not made, teachers 
too frequently make the nMstake of appljdng the same standard 
of skills, knowledge, or attitudes to all pupils. The greatest 
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service of the school to individuals will require that the stand- 
ards for granting credit vary with the type of course the pupil is 
pursuing. For example, if a course is in the field of the pupil's 
major interest, or if it is required as preparatory to entrance to 
a higher institution, the teacher may well hold higher standards 
than if the course is taken simply as an informational course. 
In other words, the same course may fall under the participaUon 
group for some pupils and imder the attainment group for others. 
A course in history may fall under the participation group for a 
pupil pursuing a vocational curriculiun or imder the attainment 
group for a pupil taking a college-preparatory curriculiun. Some 
schools have recognized this difference by requiring higher marks 
for credit in the major field than in the fields of minor interest. 

It is of interest to point out here that the minimum standard 
for credit should not vary with the ability of the pupil. Ad- 
justments to low ability should have been cared for by the plan- 
ning of the pupil's course. If the pupil has consciously chosen 
a course which is beyond his mentality, it is entirely in keeping 
with the principles governing the use of retardation that he 
spend a longer than normal time in mastering that course. If 
the planning of a pupil's work demands that a purpose different 
from the usual one be served by a course, the standard for grant- 
ing credit will be different. Whether it is lower or higher in 
such a case is of no practical interest. 

High-school teachers have a much more diflGicult task in com- 
ing to a real understanding of when they should grant credit. 
They must analyze their courses for the purpose of classifying 
them. In subjects falling in the attainment group they must 
learn to measure results not in terms of how boys and girls do 
the day-to-day exercises, which far too often prove entirely use- 
less in furthering the varying purpose of the course, but in terms 
of frequent tests and ratings that cover the breadth of the pur- 
pose of the course. When ratings are obtained for a class, it 
may be found that pupils standing low on the scale may be 
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granted credit, while pupils higher on the scale are refused it, 
because for them the course had a different purpose. On the 
other hand, in subjects falling in the participation group, the 
effort put forward in doing the daily tasks assigned must be an 
important consideration for determining credit. Repeating should 
not be indulged in unless there is pretty good evidence that it will 
be more profitable than other courses that might be chosen. 

In subjects falling in the preparatory group the trial-promotion 
plan foimd useful in the elementary grades is the most useful 
device available. What is really needed is the knowledge of 
what is necessary from a given term's work for success in the 
work of a succeeding term. To-day such decisions are mere 
guesswork. For example, a pupil may be able to do very little 
in first-semester algebra, and yet, if given the opportunity, do 
successful work in the second semester of the course. One 
large school having semiannual promotions eliminated the re- 
peating of first-semester algebra. This step came about through 
an experiment carried out without the knowledge of the teachers. 
Pupils who had failed the first semester were allowed to go on 
with their classmates. They were carefully distributed so that 
no teacher received pupils to whom she had refused credit. 
These pupils did almost as well as the pupils regularly promoted. 
Near the end of the term the results were reported in a depart- 
mental meeting just after a discussion that ended in the adoption 
of a proposal to apply more rigid standards at the end of the 
first semester of algebra. Upon presentation of the results of 
the experiment, the proposal to apply more rigid standards was 
dropped and an agreement was reached to allow all children to 
go on into the second semester of the work. This plan, supple- 
mented by an extra period for coaching, proved successful. 

This, of course, did not establish the case even for first-semester 
algebra, of the traditional type. It can be taken only as a 
suggestion for experimentation in other subjects of the pre- 
paratory group. 
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PROBLEM 12 
Who Shouid be Required to Repeat? 
In determining whether or not a pupil should repeat, there are various 
factors that must be considered. 

All but one of the eight pupils whose records are given on 
pages 186-189 are pupils who for one reason or another have 
been required to repeat a grade. The tests of the seven re- 
peaters were given a short time after the beginning of the term 
which these pupils were repeating. They show the facts of the 
case approximately as it was when the decision to require re- 
peating was made without any available test data. 

I. September Test Record of a Fifth-Grade Repeater, and that of a 
Sixth-Grade Pupil promoted from the Fifth 



Grade _ 

i«e i — y 

I IX 
Intellifismce Qixoticnt (101) (100) 



Ohronologioal Aee 

Stontal 7%8t 

Baading Bftxagrash Ueaniiig 

Reading* Sentence liMning 

H»mAiac0 Word ISMdlng 

Iritlnetlo OoBpatation 
IrithmetLe, Beaaoning 
Satore Study and Scionoe 
History and Literatuxe 
Language Uaage 
Spelling 
Cooposition 
Penoanship 




Key pupil now in the sixth grade 

pupil repeating the fifth grade 
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2. A Fifth-Grade Repeater 

Entrance j;rade in t his school system S7. Entrance grade in this school . . j^. • 

Grades skipped ^ ^ Grades repeated... 5^^ ,...•.«,•. Half years spent in kinder- 

garten ...««. Does pupil expect to go to high schoolT'-.^^t*.. Co!lege?^/^i%wa»p.^is» 

What does he want to do when he finishes schqpl ?- . f.€ i*p.\ i .< M f.' Sw P . jkn .^.^-- 

Does he takejnusjc lessens outside of school ?...^^... Other lessons, if any, outside of school?/ 

..... ...an-^i-tafs^ <.. Member of the following school teams or other organizations:.. 

„, ... .... ,. . Outside organizations: *,,—; -.* 

^--,- Wlwt musical instruments? y 

What magaane does he read most?. Jgfi ^. - C k 4 ^ ^^ . How is out-of-school time 8pent?y^ 

A^Itrf. y . - * * * ! ^ .J PirH 9^ m»» #. _ Is there a room \n the home where he. can. study bjf 

himself ?...^^^.. WhatHcind ofmusi/does he like htst>...J^t,tCC^ Has he a card for the 

public librafly?....rZb«.. Times each week spent at the movies?- .^!g%f,, ^yhat language b spokes 

in the home?....w^»^&*««w*!<7. How many books in the home?. .•^tfT. »_• 

SpedBc Weaknesses * _ _ *-• 

Physical Defects ^ , ...^ 

Enrollment in this class.. .^$^.. Type 'of class * 

Draw a line through each item rn which this^pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 

which this pupil is one of the poorest 5'in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 

1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing 13. Spelling...... 

2. Mechankal Ability 6. Reading 10. Arithmetic -'--,14. Music --• 

3. A^jferifctniinrd \ftrnrlr 7. Nature Study & Science ll.Hbtory 15. Shop Work... ^ 

4.v<e^[|m 8. Language Usage 12. Literature 



Variation from Normal Weight Scoi 



I. Q,ajO,. E. Q./R/ . Average«€«.* 



Equiv- 
alents 



4 • 5 



GRADE 
6 7 



10 



10 11 



Chronological Age • •/Jet.. JA-tO^ . . 

Height jlr.a. 

Mental Test . ./Ar ^..,/0^ yJ«. . . JOmUQ. 

Achievement, Average tiQ%.$. . . tlyO. 



12 

ACC 



13 14 15 



19 



Reading, Paragraph-Meaning. .' . • ..,^... \j!fr*^. ., ._j^gj^^ . . . , 

Reading, Sentence'Meaning.....^ ..^i..., ^Ar-H. , . '* ^ '■ ^ • - . 

Reading, Word Meaning •. . ..*sri Jl^^J.. . 

Arithmetic Computation /K * .. . /<• £l . 

Arithmetk:. Reasoning A^— , ./vr<C. 

Nature Study and Science ^. tST. - , ', jo ^t. 

Histo^ and Literature . . Js.2 . . ., _ .iCrl . 

lageUsage Mk... 



■n: — 




3. A Repeater in Low-Fourth Grade 



"I. Q.fif, t:Q.^4l. Average.ff 

Chronological Age 

Height ^ . 

Mental Test . 

Achi^veiqenC. Averaee .-,.'., -- 
flcading, General Significance- 
Reading, Predict Outcomes- 

Reading. Understand XHrections„. 

Reading, Note Details 

^Arithmetic, Mixed Fundamentals- 

ArithmcHr R<*asonin<» 

Spelling ; 



^QgliOL. 




His present teacher did not report him as either particularly poor or 
particularly good in any of the fifteen items on which ratings were obtained. 
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Assignment: i. Apply the principle that a pupil should not be re- 
quired to repeat unless it contributes to his welfare, to each of the seven 
cases on pages 186-189. 

2. In any case that you do not believe should have been a case for 
repeating, give the probable reason that resulted in the non-promotion. 

PROBLEM 13 
Non-Promotion for Failure 
What type of failure justifies non-promotion? 

Studies have shown that pupils are required to repeat grades 
three and above most frequently because of failure in arithmetic. 
To discover whether failure in arithmetic in the first half of the 
third grade justified repeating, a group of teachers analyzed their 
course of study with the purpose in mind of discovering the essen- 
tials. The following is an outline of their report, the starred 
items being those which they considered essentials: 

I. Review 

*A. Addition — By adding columns up and down 

*B. Subtraction — Checking by adding the remainder to the 

subtrahend 
*C. Multiplication — Checking by repetition or by reversal 

process 
*D. Division — Checking by repetition or by multiplying 
II. Reading and Writing Numbers 
*A. Drill on place numbers 

B. Estimate large numbers, as of people at games, churches, 

etc. 

C. Use daily statistics from newspapers, books, etc. 
III. Roman Notation 

♦A. ItoC 

B. C to M not essential 
*IV, Addition Problems 
*V. Subtraction Problems 
*VI. Multiplication 

A. By one, two, or three numbers 

B. Multipliers with zeros 

C. Problems 
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VII. Division 

*A. By one digit and numbers such as 10, etc. 
*B. Long division stressed — two-place division 
C. Exact fractional parts of numbers 
*D. Division in dollars and cents 
VIII. Denominate Numbers 

A. Linear 

B. Liquid 

C. Time 

This group of teachers drew tlie following conclusion: In 
the opinion of the committee no child in the third grade (first 
half) may be kept back on account of failure in arithmetic, as all 
of the essentials marked above which are necessary for continu- 
ing the work in the succeeding grade may be acquired by special 
coaching. 

Assignment: 1. Was the conclusion of the committee justified? 
2. Make a similar analysis of any other subject-matter failure which 
you believe demands non-promotion. 

PROBLEM 14 

Responsibility for Failure 

Are the commonly reported causes for failure the real causes? 

The teachers in the school system of a large city were asked 

to report what they believed to be the causes for the failure of 

those children they reported for non-promotion. The tabulated 

results from the elementary and jimior-high-school teachers were 

as follows: 

Mental Incapacity 20. 6% 

Poor Attendance 9.6 

Late Entrance 1.8 

Lack of Interest and Effort 26.3 

Poor Health 8.3 ^ 

Inmiaturity 11. 8 

Lack of English 2.8 

Unwise Previous Promotion 6.2 

Change of School 6.8 

Physical Incapacity 8 

Poor Home Conditions 2.3 

Other Causes 2.7 
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Assignment: i. Assuming that the teachers' diagnoses of the causes 
were correct, which of these failures resulted from the failure to have a 
proper course of study? 

2. The teachers' judgments as to failure were not assisted by means of 
standard tests. Which of the judgments would you accept with the least 
assurance as to their accuracy? Why? 

3. It is reasonable to suspect that part of the failure is due to inadequate 
teaching. Which of the reported causes is most nearly related to this cause? 

4. What is the total percentage that is beyond the control of the pupil? 
Who is responsible for these so-called failures? 

PROBLEM 15 

Reductng Non-Promotion 

In some school sj^tems attempts are being made to eliminate repeating 
as a device for correcting failure. Such a step must be accompanied by the 
provision of substitute devices. 

After a consideration of this problem in a series of meetings, 
a group of teachers were asked to present the objections they 
had to the elimination of repeating. The following objections 
were given: 

1. Pupil does not try because he knows he will pass an3rway. 
Threat of failure stimulates effort. 

2. The situation will become progressively worse if the pupil 
is allowed to pass on and on. 

3. The individual instruction necessary leads to too much 
cost. 

4. How handle the drifters? 

5. Teach a pupil to take consequences. He will have to 
do it anyway. 

6. Teachers not properly trained to differentiate instruction. 

7. Are any institutions training teachers for this type of 
teaching? 

8. How teach the boy not doing his best? 

9. It means undue attention to one type of pupil. 
10. Lack of adequate instruction material. 
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Assignment: i. Which of these objections are not valid? 

2. What steps would be necessary to allow for the difficulty indicated 
by each objection you consider valid? 

3. What difficulties with which you are familiar, either from your own 
experience or your reading, are not listed here? What steps would be 
necessary to remove these difficulties? 



PROBLEM 16 
Failure AND REPEAxmo in High-School Courses 

The problem of failing and repeating in grades seven to twelve (junior 
and senior high school) varies with the subject and the term of the subject. 
Every teacher in these grades should have a clear conception of the con- 
ditions for granting credit and the considerations that enter into the 
decision that repeating in case of failure is or is not necessary. 

Asstgnment: i. Using the classification given on page 183 of this 
chapter, classify each term of the five subjects in which you are most 
interested. The list of subjects given in Problem 6 in Chapter III, pages 
105-109, will be suggestive. 

2. Choosing the subject in which you are most interested, specify the 
conditions imder which repeating would promise more to a failing pupil 
than work in a new subject. 

3. Specify a case where failure according to achievement-test standards 
woidd not justify the refusal of credit toward graduation. 

4. If your subject is one in which the work of one term is usually con- 
sidered necessary to the successfid carrying of the work of the next term, 
make an analysis of a imit of the term's work similar to that given in Prob- 
lem 13. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PROBLEMS IN CLASS INSTRUCTION 

THE preceding chapters have dealt largely with the prob- 
lems of placement of pupils within the organization 
and their rate of progress through school. Points that 
demand the constant attention of the teacher as the adviser 
and, guide of pupils in their relation to the school, have been 
stressed. Certain aspects of these considerations, however, 
demand attention from the teacher in the day-to-day manage- 
ment of his class. They are problems that demand attention 
in the day-to-day planning of instruction. Chief among these 
problems are: (i) coaching failing pupils, (2) enriching the 
programs of bright pupils who are not given a special promotion, 
(3) caring for the make-up work demanded for pupils given 
special promotions, and (4) making up deficiencies in previous 
training. It is the purpose of this chapter to deal with these 
and other instructional problems that arise from the individual 
needs of boys and girls. 

Whatever may be the need of reclassifying certain individual 
pupils who have been assigned to the care of any given teacher, it 
is desirable for each teacher to become acquainted with the 
demands which the individual needs of these pupils place upon 
him. It is rare, indeed, that a teacher can afford to assume that 
he can develop a plan, entirely out of his training and experience, 
for handling a group of children without consideration of the 
individuals who are to be subjects of the instruction. Each 
teacher has a right to expect that in the organization of the 
school, the needs of individual pupils have been considered, and 
that the results of the analysis of each pupil's records will be 
made available to him. 

19s 
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In many cases, however, teachers will find that such analyses 
have not been made. The temptation in such cases is to set up 
a course of procedure not based upon the needs of individual 
members of the class and to make such adjustments from time 
to time as are found to be needed. As every teacher knows^ 
this method fails to reveal individual needs even after months 
of contact between teachers and pupils. A pupil's achievement 
can vary to a marked extent in his school subjects and still not 
penetrate the consciousness of the teacher as a special prob- 
lem. Chart 26 shows the record of a high-fourth-grade boy on 
tests given during the sixth week of the school term. In spite 
of the fact that he varies more than two years in his achievement 
and is markedly overage and oversize for his grade, his teacher 
did not report him among those pupils who presented one type 
of problem or another. Other cases have been presented in 
earher chapters showing the failure of teachers properly to 
evaluate achievement or ability. 



Chart 26 

A fourth-grade pupil whose marked variations from his class have failed 
to attract the attention of his teacher 



|.Q.../7_ E. Q.^. Average/;? 



Chronological Age 

Height 

Mental Test . - - 

Achievement, Average 

■Reading, General Significance 

Heading, Predict Outcomes _-.. 

Reading, Understand Directions^. 

Reading, Note Details. .-. 

Arithmetic, Mixed Fundamentals 

Arithmetic^ Rjpasnnimr 

Spel fing. .-..^ 

£ii£rli sh — — 



Age 
Equiv- 



GRADE 
J '4 5 6 7 8 9 10 




Broken line shows this pupil's record. 
Vertical line represents the grade standard. 

The extent of the failure of teachers to discover individual 
needs by observation, is indicated by a study made in the school 
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system in which the pupil shown in Chart 26 is enrolled. The 
teachers of 1855 elementary pupils were asked to report various 
t3^es of problems which they recognized in their pupils. In 
the definition of problems given them they were asked to report 
not only problems arising from deficiencies, but also problems 
arising from superiority. Table 21 gives a detailed report. 
Only 4x5, or less than 25 per cent, of these pupils were reported 
as presenting individual problems. A careful analysis of proper 
data on these pupils would have revealed that nearer 75 per 



TABLE 21 

Numbers and Types of Masked Indivtoual Difficulties Needing 

Adjustment Reported During the Sixth Week of Instruction 

IN Three Elementary Schools by Teachers who Noted 

Them in Groups They Were Instructing 



Type of Problem 



1. Marked Deficiency in: 

Arithmetic 

Spelling : . . 

Reading 

Language 

Writing 

2. Marked Superiority in: 

Arithmetic, Spelling, Reading, Language or Writing 

3. Failure in General 

4. Failure of Bright Pupils to Work up to Capacity . . . 

5. Pupil Would Do Better in Another Grade 

6. Foreign-Language Handicap 

7. Bad Study Habits 

8. Social Maladjustments 

9. Physical Defects: 

Poor Vision 

Defective Hearing 

Malnutrition 

Other Defects 

Total Adjustments Necessary 

Total Number of Pupils in Whom Marked Individual 

Difficulties Were Noted 

Total Enrollment 

Percentage of Pupils in School in Whom Marked Indi- 
vidual Difficulties Were Noted 



Total 

Needed 

Adjustments 



97 
62 
108 
48 
54 

15 
174 
19 
13 
II 
60 
226 

26 

6 

23 

57 

999 

415 
1855 
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cent of these children should have been reported. This con- 
clusion is reached by a careful analysis of fifth-grade pupils 
made in a recent study.* This analysis showed that even where 
pupils were grouped into ability sections, 35 per cent needed 
activities in addition to, or in place of, the activities in the 
program of their section, and 41 per cent needed provision for 
coaching in particular subjects. 

The report of the problem cases shown in Table 21 was ob- 
tained in the sixth week of the school term. It is of interest 
not only that many problem cases were overlooked, but also 
that many of the problems reported were of such a general 
nature that they did not indicate a satisfactory diagnosis. 
For example, as will be noted from Table 21, 17 per cent of 
the problems are defined as Failure in General, Upon further 
analysis such difficulties almost invariably prove to be specific 
rather than general. 

Every such study indicates that the planning of instruction 
must be done in terms of objective measurement of achievement 
and abilities. If the needs of pupils are not carefully determined 
before the school is organized for the new term, the task must 
be faced by the individual teacher in planning his work for the 
term. 

Instructional Adjustments m the Elementary Grades 

Needs of a fifth-grade class. — Table 22, on pages 200-201, 
gives the results of the analysis of records similar to Chart i, 
page 46, of all the pupils shown in Illustration 3 (facing page ^^) 
except those who, according to the analyses of the earlier chap- 
ters, should be in another grade. To these 22 pupils are added 
two specially promoted from a lower grade. Earl and Fred. Earl 
was recommended for a special promotion as a correction to 
overageness. His case is very similar to that of George, shown 

1 Port Arthur Survey ^ Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1926. 
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in Chart 5, page 66. Fred was recommended for special pro- 
motion as an adjustment to exceptional ability. His case is 
similar to that of Frank, shown in Chart 14, page 136. There 
are more than two pupils who would be specially promoted to 
this class on the first reorganization of the school to correct 
misplacement. It will be remembered that for one reason or 
another there were 11 pupils in Illustration 3 who would be 
sent on to the next grade. A school, however, that is caring 
for these needs as they arise will not have such an accumulation 
of cases for special promotion as was foimd in this instance. 
Under normal conditions — that is, after the first year of read- 
justment — a teacher will seldom have more than two such pu- 
pils. For this reason, only two cases of this kind are reported in 
Table 22. 

Opposite the name of each pupil in this table there are num- 
bers and letters that show, through reference to the key, the 
adjustments that the analysis of each pupil's records indicated. 
The I. Q., E. Q., and educational age of each pupil are also given. 
For reference to the individual record, the chart in which it 
appears is indicated if that chart is given anywhere in this book. 
For example, the pupil Bert should have extra drill in language 
usage, as indicated by the S3anbol " o." In arithmetic compu- 
tation he should omit all but the new aspects, as indicated by the 
S)anbol " 6." He should receive enrichment in literature, as in- 
dicated by the S3anbol " 8." The numeral " 7 " in the column 
headed Chart Showing Record shows that Bert's record is shown 
in Chart 7. 

It will be noted that there is not a pupil who in one way or 
another does not need individual attention. This bears out in 
an interesting manner the statement made earlier in this chap- 
ter concerning the amoimt of individual adjustment needed. 
It suggests that a teacher who does not see in each of his pupils 
some needs not cared for by a common-school program, fails 
in his insight into the needs of those for whom he is responsible. 
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TABLE 22 

A Summary of Individual Needs op Twenty-Four Fifth-Grade 

Pupils as Determined from an Analysis of Tests and Other 

Pertinent Information 







Chart 
Showing 
Recokd 


LQ. 


E.Q. 


E.A. 
Yrs. Mos. 


Arithmetic 


Reatv 

mc 
Abujty 




Compu- 
tation 


Reason- 
ing 


Earl . . 







no 


112 


12 — 


7(2) 


(8) (2) 




Fred . . 




— ■ 


ISO 


129 


12 — 10 


6(2) 


6(2) 


6 


James . . 




20, p. 167 


79 


81 


9 — II 


9 


9 




Pearl . . 




21, p. 169 


92 


92 


9 — II 









Bert . . ' 




7. p. 69 


106 


103 


II — 5 


6 






Grace . . 




— 


94 


100 


n — 2 


7 






Aimabelle 




27, p. 203 


109 


102 


11—3 


7 






Jane. . . 




28, p. 205 


91 


90 


10 — s 


9 


9 




Mary . . 




.29, p. 207 


94 


98 


10 — 9 


6 






Rose . . 




— 


104 


no 


II — 7 


6 






Martha . 




30, p. 209 


III 


96 


10 — 9 


7 


7 




Evelyn . 




— 


102 


no 


II — 4 








Minnie . 




3i» P- 211 


134 


109 


11—3 








Geraldine 




— 


97 


96 


II — 


9 






Doris . . 




— 


95 


97 


10 — II 


9 






Iris . . . 




— 


82 


89 


10 — 2 




9 


9 


Katherine 




— 


79 


89 


10 — 5 


9 


9 


9 


Irene . . 




— 


94 


108 


II — 2 


6 


6 




Leon . . 




32, p. 213 


los 


105 


II — 3 





8 




Forrest . 




33. p. 214 


99 


no 


n — s 


7 






Harold . 




34» p. 216 


103 


109 


II — 7 


7 






Don . . 




— 


86 


93 


10 — I 


9 


9 


9 


Eugene . 




— 


85 


96 


9—4 


9 


9 


9 


Charles . 




— 


91 


lOI 


10 — 9 










KEY 
Note: When symbol is encircled by parenthesis, reference is to subject of the preceding 
grade. 
X — Subjects to be omitted this term. 

2 — Minimum of assignment on novel aspects of work omitted or not mastered in a lower 

grade. In case of pupils skipping the sB grade: sB Arithmetic, Geography, Histoiy 
and Literature, Reading, Language, and Spelling need not be so dealt with. 

3 — Detailed reading instructions on easier materials. 

4 — Detsdled reading instructions on normal materials. 

5 — Detailed reading instructions on more difficult materials. 

6 — Subjects in which all but new principles or methods are to be omitted and only mini- 

mimi assignments given on new aspects. 
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TABLE 22-— Continued 

A Summary of Individual Needs of Twenty-Four Fifth-Grade 

Pupils as Determined from an Analysis of Tests and Other 

Pertinent Information 



Spell- 
ing 


Lan- 
guage 
Usage 


His- 
tory 


Geog- 
raphy 


Litera- 
ture 


Indus- 
trial 
Arts 


Music 


Draw- 
ing 


Other 
Work 
OR At- 
tention 




I 


6 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 










Earl 


I 


7 


(8) (2) 


(8) (2) 


(8) (2) 






(8) 


i 


Fred 




9 


9 


9 


9 










James 


o 


o 
















Pearl 




o 






8 










Bert 


o 




o 




o 










Grace 


7 


I 


8 


8 


8 








1 


Annabelle 


o 


o 


9 


9 


9 








fi 


Jane 




o 






g 










Mary 






o h 




o 










Rose 


o 


o 












8 


a b c e 


Martha 


o 


6 






g 








b 


Evelyn 




o 


8 


8 


g 8 




8 




a c ei 


Minnie 




o 
















Geraldine 




o 


o 4 


4 


o 4 








J 


Doris 


O 


o 9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


ki 


Iris 





o 9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


ki 


Katherine 




o 






g 








e 


Irene 




6 


8 6 


8 6 


8 6 








d 


Leon 




o 






8 










Forrest 


o 


7 




8 


8 




8 




d 


Harold 


o 9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


i 


Don 


O Q 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


i 


Eugene 


















f 


Charles 



7 — Subjects in which minimum assignments are given and minimum time for study con- 

sidered in making individual programs. Standard of the average pupil to be met. 

8 — Subjects in which more applications are made — of a different nature from the normal 

or new materials brought in, or different methods of attack used for the purpose of 
enrichment. 

9 — Simple assignments and lower standards (in the sense of extent — not mastery), 
o — Extra drill. 

f . Develop interest in reading. 

g. Gtude free reading, 
h. Guide free reading into history, 
i. Give attention to health, 
j. Give evidence of personal interest. 



a. Add instrumental music. 

b. Add practice in instrumental music. 

c. Training in social information. 

d. Training in association with others. 

e. Analyze work habits. 



k. Give intelligence test. 
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The adjustments entered for Bert, James, and Pearl are taken 
from the discussion in earlier chapters of Charts 7, 20, and 21. 
Of the nineteen others whose needs are shown in Table 22 
there follows the analysis of eight pupils taken as representative 
of the various problems involved — Annabelle, Jane, Mary, 
Martha, Minnie, Leon, Forrest, and Harold. 

It will be noted that on the profile cards each pupil's record 
is compared with the standard for the grade (the vertical line). 
It is generally preferable to compare the individual with the 
average achievement of the class with which he is going to work. 
The profile card would then carry another broken line similar to 
the pupiPs record line, the new broken line showing the achieve- 
ment of the class. The comparison of the class average ^dth 
the standard for the grade would show where adjustments in 
the instruction of the class as a whole are needed. The variation 
of the individual pupiJ from the class average would show what 
additional adjustments are necessary. 

Annabelle, whose test records are shown in Chart 27, is a 
very nervous, frail, and deUcate girl. She comes from a good, 
comfortable home. She has well-educated parents who do 
everything they can for her. She is timid, meek, and somewhat 
inattentive. Annabelle was given a mark of B+ by her last- 
semester teacher. She is of normal age. In her past school 
history she repeated the first semester of her first grade. She 
has somewhat better than average intelligence. Her teacher 
rated her as among the highest five of her section in ability, 
language usage, freehand drawing, arithmetic, and spelling. 
Her average score on the achievement test placed her at a 
point slightly above normal for her grade. Her achievement 
is unusually uniform. The only marked variation is in the 
case of language usage, in which she is well up to seventh- 
grade standard. The fact that she is markedly underweight 
indicates need of attention to her diet. Inasmuch as she is 
doing no extra work such as music lessons at home, there is an 
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opportunity for her to carry a more enriched educational program 
than she has been carrying in the past. This may be brought 
about by giving her special assignments in the content subjects, 
or through sending her to the library to carry out special assign- 
ments that will develop her somewhat retarded reading abiUty. 
The time spent by the class in language usage may well be spent 
on such activities, so that in one or more subjects even greater 
enrichment may be expected for Annabelle than for other chil- 
dren of her mental ability who are especially developed in some 
drill subject. If her health conditions do not improve, the 
school may well consider expecting her to do all her school prep- 
arations in school time, and through the cooperation of the home 
bru% about outdoor activities to the fullest possible extent. 

Chart 27 
The educational record of Annabelle 
Pupa Annabelle Grade Highs Type of Section Fast 

GRADE 
f^ 3456789 10 

Variation from Normal Weightljl&Scores Equiv- . ' . ' ; 
I.QjL^.f..E.Q/:4«I.Avera8;e/.^i5- aleots 8 9 10 

Chrooological Age .//-A - 

H«Kht.. iJ-a, . 

Mental Test A^r^ . . w 

Achievement, Average .JLJtM - 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning. » -/tf--^/ - 

Reading, Sentence Meaning. .±It»3 . 

Reading, Word Meaning .^I~, r 

Arithmetic CbmpuUtkm MtS . - 

Arithmetic, Reaaooittg .^ J^jtJ A. 

Nature Study and Soenoe JLls^L, . ^_ 

History and Litermture -//s^*. . 

eUMfe...., ^A^i r 



^^i^^l 



The broken line represents Annabelle's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 

Note: Annabelle's teacher rated her as among the highest five of her 
section in general ability, language usage, freehand drawing, arithmetic, 
and spelling. Annabelle hopes to study designing sometime during her 
school career. 

The treatment needed by Annabelle may be simimarized as 
follows: 
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1. Give attention to health. 

2. Discontinue drill on language usage. 

3. Give particular attention to improving her interpretative 
reading by making assignments that will demand more training. 

4. Give her a more extended opportimity through special 
assignments or some other device, unless her health demands the 
limitation of school experience for the purpose of extending out- 
door activities. 

Jane comes from a home of moderate circumstances. Her 
teacher claims that she does only fair work, is rather inattentive, 
and does not seem very much interested. She is eight months 
overage for her grade and has an average test score equivalent 
to standard for a whole grade below. In spite of this low achieve- 
ment and the fact that she was working with a fast group, her 
last-semester teacher rated her as average in achievement, 
giving her B as a term mark. 

Chart 28 shows her educational record in detail. Results 
on both the mental and achievement tests indicate that she is at 
the lower margin of the normal group. She might readily be 
classed as either normal or dull-normal. She is almost up to 
standard in arithmetic computation. She is especially low in 
reasoning in arithmetic. She gave " Eleven cents " as the 
answer to the following question: " How many cents will 
eight oranges cost at three cents each?" 

Although she stands fairly well in word recognition she is 
not at all skillful in interpreting paragraphs. In the latter 
respect her ability corresponds to that of a fourth-grade pupil. 
Her reading ability could be readily improved by giving her 
special consideration when assignments are made. Assign- 
ments that will require her to read carefully for the answers 
to specific questions will break down her habit of jumping 
to conclusions without verifying them. Improvement of this 
ability will doubtiess improve her work in reasoning in arith- 
metic. At present she fails to master the meaning of a problem 
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before she applies her computation. The problem given in 
the preceding paragraph is an instance of this. There were 
many such examples in her test papers. Note the following 
completion of a sentence in the paragraph-reading test: 

Once a hen was so foolish as to go to a fox and ask him to look after her 
chicks while she went to the barnyard to find some worms for her chicks. 
The fox was of course quite willing. The hen w^ gone a long time. When 
she finally returned, she found that the fox had eaten all her chicks. Since 
then no she has employed a hen as a nurse. 

Her completion of the test shows evidence of some understanding 
of the paragraph. What could be a better solution of the 
difficulty than employing a hennas a nurse thereafter? Un- 
happily, however, the wording of the sentence to be completed 
makes this an impossible answer. Jane obviously did not notice 
this fact. 

Chart 28 

A girl whose reading needs special attention 
Pupil Jane Grade High 5 Type of Section Fast 



A8? 



GftADET 
6 7 



to 



Variati«n from Normal WeighfllStcrScores Equiv- r- 
1. Q.. .9. 1. E. Q.5j A Average.^!t alents. s 



Average J^.l 
Chronological Age < .ii.*T 



Height 



iJ.ri^ 



Mental Test .,. Ldr.^.. 

Achievement, Average J/ir^",. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning , .IJir.i „ 

Reading, Sentence Meaning ^. JjO'S .. 

Reading, Word Meaning _._ _/fi_-t^.. 

Arithmetic Computation ^ .JL6r.il. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning ._ f--^^ , . 

Nature Study and Science S^tJJ , 

History and Liteiature JtA^Jt^^ 



Language Usage /4t^.O». 

Speflins LO.rX , 

Social Background a/ri9 



Broken line represents Jane's record. 
Vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 




Note: Jane's teacher rated her as among the lowest five of her section 
in general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, language usage, 
and arithmetic. The library teacher reported that she tells Jane stories 
to arouse interest in books. 
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Jane needs the individual attention that will eliminate such 
diflSculties. She has both the ability and the maturity to do satis- 
factory work with her class. Recognition of her shortcomings 
and the making of simple adjustments will go a long way toward 
improving her status. K Jane's cooperation is obtained in 
improving slovenly study habits, it is probable that within the 
term she can be brought up to standard in reading and in arith- 
metic reasoning. Such improvement will be accompanied by 
improvement in the informational subjects, particularly if her 
reading is so supervised as to carry her into interesting books 
that are not too difficult for her. At present she is not interested 
in reading. When asked what books she liked best, she gave no 
answer. She has not even ^ven sufficient attention to her 
favorite magazine, " Women Home Comfmpe," to learn to 
spell its name. 

No physical difficulties are reported, but some attention is 
needed to Jane's diet as indicated by the fact that she is eleven 
per cent underweight. 

Mary comes from an excellent home that is able to give her 
every advantage. She takes private music lessons. She is 
slightly below average in mental ability, but she would be able 
to do work with a normal class in a satisfactory fashion. During 
the past semester she has been in a fast section. Her teacher 
gave her a term mark of B+, but did not rate her in either 
the highest or lowest five of her group in any of the fifteen 
items rated. In other words, the teacher rated her as doing 
work slightiy better than the average of her section. One 
fifth of the members of her class were given higher marks and one 
half were given ratings as high or higher. Her present teacher 
reports that Mary does very good work, but frequently attempts 
to bluff. She reports her also as outstanding in leadership. 

In the light of this, it is interesting to note, from Chart 29, 
that Mary's average achievement is somewhat below the 
standard for the grade. The imduly high rating given by the 
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teacher probably reflected her exceptional achievement in 
arithmetic computation. In this respect she is doing better 
than the average pupil a year in advance of her grade. She 
works successfully such problems as: 



Multiply 
3568 
57 

Multiply 


2) 17.4 


9.83 
91.2 


.35 ) 24.85 



I of 927 



91 - 41 



She is exceptionally poor in history and literature and in 
language usage. In everything else she is quite uniformly from 
three months to a half year behind the standards for the 
grade. 

Chart 29 
A girl who needs to be held to more definite standards of achievement 



Pupil Mary Grade High 5 Type of Section Fast 



Ak? 



1^ Age 

Variation from Normal Weight . 1 A* Scores Equiv- r* 
I.Q.^M.E.Q.i$X.AveiBge.fi^ alents s 

Chronological Age JJ.lR. ^ 

Height Ur.4, , 

Mental Test lCt.'*h ^ 

Achievement, Average /ArS „ 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning ./Ar«ar., 

Reading, Sentence Meaning .JAi 3L . 

Reading, Word Meaning y.A.-j? , 

Arithmetic Computation .yjLrJ^, 

Arithmetic, Reasoning 19^ f . 

Nature Study and Saence ..XOs-jf 

History and Literature 

Language Usage > . . . 



GRADE 

6 7 



10 



:::::lr2:=> 



Social 



ind... 







The broken line represents Mary's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 

Note: Mary takes music lessons outside of school. Her teacher did not 
place her among either the highest or the lowest five of her section in any of 
the fifteen items rated. Her present teacher reports her as outstanding 
in leadership. 
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What Maxy needs is to be held to more definite standards 
of achievement. The qualities that she showed in developing 
her arithmetic computation — a subject in which progress is 
easily measured — can be brought to bear also on the other 
subjects. She needs more definite instruction than she has 
been obtaining. A few weeks' special attention to the history 
and literature field, coupled with a library habit already formed 
and excellent conditions in the home, will improve her weak- 
nesses. 

Extra time should be given to exercises on language usage. 
This work can be made as definite as the arithmetic computation 
that has taken so much of Mary's time in the past. Time for 
it may well be gained by having her discontinue the computation 
aspect of arithmetic for the term, excepting when new prin- 
ciples are being discussed. 

Martha was likewise a member of a better section of the class 
during the last term. In intelligence she is near the upper border 
line of the normal group. Her last-semester teacher gave her a 
B+, which was a little better than average for her group. This 
teacher rated her among the highest five of her group in 
music and freehand drawing only. She comes from a limited 
social environment, and is not so mature either socially or 
physically as the average pupil of her age. She has given some 
thought to her life occupation and has decided to be a teacher. 
This is an occupation within her range of ability. Since she 
is sufficiently interested in this, it can be used as a real motive 
to urge her to do better work. 

Chart 30 shows that Martha is achieving on an average of 
three months below her grade. This low average is partly due 
to a low score in one of the reading tests which may be in error; 
but even if this were eliminated, she would still have a score 
only slightly above standard. She is slightly above standard in 
arithmetic ^computation and below standard in language usage 
and spelling. 
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Chart 30 
A girl whose abilities are being neglected 
Pupa Martha Grade Highs Type of Section Fasi 



GRADE 
6 7. 



10 




i«r- Ag« 

Variation from Normal Weight ..cr Scores Equiv- 
l.Q..i!i..E.Q..£4.Average^«y alents 

Chronological Age ^ JJ'.X 

Height JJisj. 

Mental Test UcA 

Achievement, Average ../tf-i?" 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning iO.-M 

Reading, Sentence Meaning 7.14* 

Reading, Word Meaning JAzV 

Arithmetic Computation - . JJ.zi" 

Arithmetic, Reasoning ...lirff 

Nature Study and Science .U-^ 

History and Literature ..J.Lzd, 

Language Usage ..JA'S 

Spdlinf.. JA'A.. 

Social Background tOrii. 

The broken line represents Martha's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 

Note: Martha's teacher rated her as among the highest five in her 
section in freehand drawing and music. 

Martha is capable of doing much better work than she is now 
doing. She should be expected to do better work than the 
average pupil. She may well be given extra library assignments 
with suflSciently definite questioning to insure her improvement 
in interpretative reading. A little attention in this field will 
doubtless serve to improve her reading, so that special assign- 
ments involving extensive reading will not prove an undue 
burden. 

Martha is a failure case of the sort that in the end proves to 
be one of the most serious. The chances are that she has 
slovenly work habits. This can be readily discovered by ob- 
serving her in study. Does she permit all varieties of things to 
interrupt her? Is she capable of sustained application? Those 
that have made such studies have shown that bringing to a 
pupil's attention his failure to keep himself at the task, is often 
an effective method of improving study habits, 
nro. PUPIL — 14 
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It should not be overlooked that Martha does not need to work 
the normal number of problems nor to give the normal amount 
of practice to spelling to obtain normal results. Her time 
spent on drill subjects should be limited and more time should 
be given to special projects that can be definitely checked. 

Special projects may be developed to correct some of Martha's 
deficiencies in social information. She is deficient in knowledge 
of how to comport herself at the table and with people. Lack 
of help in this field may be more serious in the long run than 
lack in spelling. Her special aptitude in freehand drawing 
may be called upon. She may well be asked to make posters 
for the class, the making of which will demand information which 
she now lacks. Others in the class will profit. She will be 
developing her social life through service to the group and will 
be developing a special aptitude. 

Still another problem that should be faced is Martha's training 
in music. She is outstanding in her school work in music. 
She likes piano music and there is a piano in her home. Some 
time each day should be set aside for piano practice, if the 
school can arrange it. Many progressive schools are making 
such arrangements. There is also a possibility that her parents 
may become sufficiently interested to make the additional 
sacrifice demanded for private lessons. There is a large family, 
however, and a small income. There is no adequate reason 
why the school should not provide the instruction. From the 
standpoint of culture, human happiness, and personal efficiency, 
there are many other things that the schools will later offer 
Martha that cost as much and amount to less. In case Martha 
does progress in her present ambition to be a school-teacher, 
would you from your own experience judge that it is worth while 
giving her music lessons as a part of the enriched educational 
program that her superior ability makes possible? 

Minnie is another girl who wishes to become a school- 
teacher. She is tall for her age and 24 per cent overweight. 
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She was classified last semester in the poorer section and given 
a B — as a final mark. This mark, or a higher one, was given 
to about 20 per cent of the section, and to a third of all boys 
and girls in the entire class. She was not rated as outstanding 
in the group in any respect, but was placed as one of the poorest 
five of the section in freehand drawing. She comes from a 
meager home and works for pay outside of school time. A 
report obtained during the semester following indicates that she 
was doing average work, was trying very hard to please, and was 
taking an interest in outside reports for class work. 

In Minnie we have a most interesting example of the errors 
arising in teacher judgment when it is unaided by standard 
devices. Although she is but slightly over ten, she has a mental 
development equal to that of the average boy or girl of 
13 years and lo months. Her I. Q. is 134. Her E. Q. is 109. 

Chaut 31 
An exceptionally bright pupil whose ability has been greatly underestimated 

Pupil Minnie Grade High 5 Type of Section Slaw 



GRADE 

6 7 8 9 10 



Variation from Normal WeightSUi }i^Scores Equiv* 
I. Q. J^. . E. Q. JA). Averafte.UJU alents 

Chronological Age i^rA. 

Height JXrA _ 

McnUlTest l3.-Ji>._ 

Achievement, Average .-UL-J ._ 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning J.L":U^.Z 

Reading, Sentence Meaning JArS ." 

Reading, Word Meaning XL-.9 ^ 

Arithmetic Computation AoH^ 

Arithmetic, Reasoning Hr0. 

Nature Study and Science llrSC 

History and Literature , M?J#. 

Lan^uageUsage lA.-.<: 

SocialBackground '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. V.'.V.'.V. I'Z. JJ r^" ~_^ ^""T^^^""! ! ! ~! _ j 

The broken line represents Minnie's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 

Note: Minnie's teacher did not rate her as among the best five of the 
section of the dass in which she had her classified. She rated her as 
among the poorest five of her section in freehand drawing. 
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It is interesting that although Minnie has been in this school 
since the beginning of her school life, she is now considered one 
of the duller pupils in a class in which she actually has but two 
or three peers. She is obviously a case for individual study. 
There may be a health difficulty and there certainly are bad 
study habits. 

Let us look at her educational accomplishments as shown by 
the tests. Chart 31 shows that she is up to standard for this 
grade. She reads somewhat better than standard, but nowhere 
near her mental level. She has better than standard knowledge 
in nature study and science and in history and Uterature. We 
may associate this with the development of the pubUc-library 
habit, inasmuch as Minnie's home provides a very meager supply 
of reading matter. 

Minnie is relatively poor in arithmetic computation — a fact 
that again probably throws light on the teacher's poor rating. 
She is poor in language usage also. Like Martha, her knowl- 
edge of correct manners, as indicated by the social background 
list, is very meager. 

A careful study should be made of other factors than those 
now available to discover the reasons for Minnie's failure to 
impress her teachers with her ability. Whatever the cause of 
this in the past, the fact remaiQS that Minnie had been doing 
better than average work as far as results are concerned. She 
is up to standard and needs attention called to her shortcomings 
more particularly than coaching. She is not a coaching case. 
Li recognition of her superior ability, an extensive program of 
enrichment should be laid down for her. She should be given 
assignments in the informational subjects that will take her 
farther afield than the average pupU. This added work should 
be checked as definitely as any other work done in the school. 
She has time for training in music and in the social information 
that she is lacking. What an opportunity this is to give her 
and Martha an assignment that will result in the use of Minnie's 
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superior ability in obtaining information and Martha's superior 
ability in portraying it! 

The discovery of the potential powers of a boy or girl like 
Minnie is one of the factors that raises the work of the teacher to 
the level of a creator. 

Leon has exceptional home opportunities. He is an only 
child. He is pleasant to work with, but he lacks self-reliance. 
He has ability somewhat above the average. His last-semester 
teacher gave him a term-end mark of B. His teacher rated 
him among the poorest five of the higher ability group of his 
class in general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, lan- 
guage usage, arithmetic, and spelling. 

Chart 32 
An able pupil whose abilities have been underestimated 
PuimI Leon Grade Highs Type of Section Fast 

GRADE 
y^gg 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Variation from Normal Weight Scores Equiv- . ' . ' j ' 

I.QJ-0-6"E.Q.J.4>*srAverageJA^ alents g 5 10 

Chronological Age JJ2s^. . . . 

Height U.19. . . 

^lental Test //aJ* 

Achievement, Average .JJ.-^. , . . 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning .JJ.--^. . . . 

Reading, Sentence Meaning > J.C.-jJ- . ._, 

Reading, Word Meaning L /_-_^ . . . 

Arithmetic Computation ..iA'S , , . 

Arithmetic, Reasoning ^.iis-A . , . 

Nature Study and Science IXr.i , . . 

History and Literature ..iJLrJ , . . 

Language Usage JJLz^. . ._ 

Spelling , iArX» 

Social Background il^f • • 

The broken line represents Leon's record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 

Note: Leon's teacher rated him as among the lowest five of his section 
in general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, language usage^ 
arithmetic, and spelling. He is reported as slow and indifferent in his 
work in arts and crafts and extremely timid in music. Although he an- 
swers all technical questions, his teacher never expects him to sing alone. 

On the tests, as indicated by Chart 32, Leon made scores 
indicating that his achievement is standard for his grade. He 
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did not fall low in anything except multiplication and in the 
sentence-meaning test in reading. He made exceptionally good 
scores in nature study and science, history and literature, and 
in language usage. 

Leon's work in multiplication should be given special attention. 
His program taken all in all should be somewhat heavier than 
that of the average pupil. No particular lead is given by the 
data available except in the direction of leadership. Leon is the 
sort of boy who does not play well with other children. Every 
encouragement should be given him to enter into the playgroimd 
activities with the other children. 

Forrest was a member of the better section of his class last 
year. He received C+ as a term-end mark. His teacher rated 
him among the poorest five of his section in general ability, 
attitude toward work, leadership, freehand drawing, arithmetic, 
and spelling. His test results, as indicated in Chart S3y show 

Chart 33 
A pupil who needs an emphasis in his school subjects different from that 
of the average pupil 
Pupil Forrest Grade Highs Type of Section Fast 



Age 
Variation from Normal Weight, ii. Scores Equiv- i— 
I. Q.. aa. . E. Q.JiUl. Average. /^j^" alents 3 

Chronological Age /.^.TiC. ._ 

Height J^.'-lO^ 

Mental Test ^A- Jfe _ 

Achievement, Average .jJLr^ ,_ 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning ^JJ.zg.^,_ 

Reading, Sentence Meaning ..tlrA'.. 

Reading, Word Meaning iJj:*t,^ 

Arithmetic Computation ._ JJ-- ^ ._ 



GRADE 

6 7 8 9 10 



1= 



Arithmetic, Reasoning ..JJLZ^ . . . 

Nature Study and Science .Url« . 

History and Literature ..iJ-'.P, . . 

Language Usage _ JjO.O. . / 

Spelling 1.0.-4 .Z3 

" IBackground JArJ T 



12 13 14 15 16 

AGE 



Social] 

The broken line represents Forrest's record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 

Note: Forrest's teacher rated him as among the poorest five of his 
class in general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, freehand draw- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling. 
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him to be somewhat better than average in ability. His achieve- 
ment test results were all a little better than standard for the 
grade. He is considerably above standard in everything but 
history and literature, language usage, and spelling, but in no 
test more than a year above standard. 

The work for this semester should place emphasis on language 
usage until it is brought up to standard. He should be given 
less work to do than the average pupil in such work as arith- 
metic computation and expected to do work of a different and 
superior sort in at least one information subject. 

It is of interest that in spite of his superior work he was rated 
low in ability, attitude toward work, and in leadership. The 
explanation for this was that he foimd the work of the previous 
semester too easy for him. He had begun, therefore, to show 
signs of being a disciplinary case. 

Harold is Forrest's chum. TJiey both wish to become doctors. 
They both claim that " Billie Whiskers " is the most interesting 
book. They are of equal intelligence. Harold, however, made 
a better impression on his teacher. His teacher says, " Harold 
is the kind you must discover for yourself, but when once dis- 
covered remains so. He is a fine, quiet-mannered little fellow." 
His last-semester teacher gave him a term-end mark of B+ 
and rated him among the best five of his group in freehand draw- 
ing. On the achievement test, as indicated in Chart 34, his 
average was somewhat above standard. He fell below standard 
in the sentence-meaning reading test and in spelling. He made 
exceptional scores in history and literature, in language usage, 
and in the paragraph-meaning reading test. In the light of this, 
the low score in the sentence-meaning reading test was probably 
not significant. 

The greatest need indicated from these data is the enrichment 
of school opportunities. Harold should have all drill work 
except that in spelling reduced, and should be given addi- 
tional educational opportimities. His advanced reading ability 
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makes a broader educational experience easily available through 
books. 

Chart 34 
A boy whose school opportunities may be enriched 
Pupil Earold Grade Highs Type of Section Fast 



Ak? 



GRADE 
6 7 



10 




Variation from Normal Weight35^ Scores Equlv- r 
I.Q.Xa^E;Q/>O^Average.f/<^^ alents g 

Chronological Age .'.^r.T, „ 

Height i.^.-zf. .. 

Mental Test J.P.rJJ. 

Achievement, Average - - AJ.T.f , 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning ijir.^t. 

Reading, Sentence Meaning .1.9. r J". 

Reading, Word Meaning __ ..Li.zO.. 

Arithmetic Computation ..ll.r^u,. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning: ..tl.r^., 

Nature Study and Science .X3.S'. 

History and Literature ..^J.--J^. 

Language Usage .Xj^zST.. 

Social Background ihX . 

The broken line indicates Harold's record. 
The'vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 

Note: Harold's teacher rated him as among the best five of his section 
in freehand drawing. She reports him as doing occasional advanced work 
in arts and crafts and as having unusual artistic taste. 

Needed adjustments in other elementary grades. — The needs 
of a fifth-grade class are characteristic of the needs of boys and 
girls in the grades below and immediately above the fifth. The 
tests which are available for the fifth grade are for the most part 
applicable to the third and fourth grades. In the first and 
second grades the task before the teacher is not so extensive. 
There is less variety of achievement which lends itself as yet to 
measurement. The diagnosis made by the teacher in the first 
grade is limited to information from the home or the kinder- 
garten plus information obtained from such inteUigence tests 
as the Detroit Kindergarten Test. In the second grade such 
information can be supplemented by reading tests such as the 
Haggerty Reading Test and the Gates Primary Reading Tests, 
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The use of these tests has been illustrated in the preceding 
chapter, page 172. 

The adjustments that have been discussed must be supple- 
mented by the type of day-to-day adjustment that is discovered 
by the experience of the teacher with the pupils and through the 
frequent use of diagnostic tests. Such tests should result in the 
occasional skipping of units of material by some pupils in the 
class, and the additional assignment of drill material to other 
pupils. The psychological law to be held in mind in applying 
the results of such tests to instruction is that able pupils need 
less drill material and dull pupils more drill material to reach 
a given standard of attainment. 

Summary of adjustments affecting instructional procedure. — 
The demands of individual differences upon classroom procedure 
in the elementary school may be summarized as follows: 

Correction of Deficiencies: 

1. Make-up work required by skipping. 

2. Make-up work required by failure or deficiency in one or more 
subjects or units of subjects. 

3. Assignment of activities to correct deficiencies in home training 
or social background. 

4. Assignment of activities to correct deficiencies in social habits or 
attitudes. 

5. Attention to the correction of physical or health defects. 

6. Consideration of ability to comprehend in assigning reading in 
informational subjects, and setting assignments in such a manner 
as to correct deficiencies in reading abilities. 

Adjustment to Low Ability: 

7. Assignment of extra drill. 

8. Making simpler assignments and setting less extensive standards 
for mastery. 

Adjustment to Proficient Pupils: 

9. Omission of subjects. 

10. Omission of units of subject matter. 

11. Omission of all but new aspects of subjects. 
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12. Minimum amount of drill assigned and a minimum amount of 
time allowed when able pupils are not expected to exceed stand- 
ards set for pupils of average ability. 

13. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by adding activities 
or subjects outside of the regular curriculum. 

14. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by increasing the 
nmnber and variety of applications of principles involved, or by 
var3dng the method of attack. 

15. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by adding new subject 
matter in the ordinary subjects. 

Meeting the instructional problems under traditional condi- 
tions. — From the discussion in the preceding section, it is obvi- 
ous that a teacher can in a short time discover a great many of 
the individual problems which his instruction must take into con- 
sideration if it is to be the most successful instruction. It is 
the purpose of this section to point out how a teacher may meet 
such problems under traditional conditions and with a TniniTm iTn 
of outside assistance. Later chapters discuss a variety of ways 
in which the organization of the school as a whole attempts to 
simplify the task of the teachers in meeting these problems. 

Progress in meeting individual needs in school systems fre- 
quently arises from an outstanding piece of work done by one 
or more teachers who seriously attack the problem without 
outside assistance. In other cases, school officials find it de- 
sirable to demonstrate the importance of such work through 
introducing it in an occasional classroom. From a nucleus of 
successful work in individual classrooms, they can then intro- 
duce the necessary adjustments on a broader scale and develop 
the administrative aids discussed in the later chapters. 

It is quite obvious from the discussion of the preceding section 
that teaching boys and girls is no simple matter of preparing 
a particular presentation, giving one specific set of instructions, 
and setting the boys and girls to work. According to Table 22, 
we find that in our fifth-grade class there is not a boy or 
girl who does not need at least a little individual attention 
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that can be predicted from adequate records prior to meeting 
the dass. 

Classification of adjustments. — The amount of adjustment 
required in an elementary class seems at first to present an im- 
possible situation. The saving thing about these adjustments is 
that all do not require attention every day. They may be 
classified as: 

1. Those that need attention once only; i.e., those that can 
be cared for in developing the pupils' programs for the term. 

2. Those that need attention occasionally or those that may 
be cared for through large projects lasting over a considerable 
period of time. 

3. Those that demand daQy attention; i.e., those that must 
be cared for in the day-to-day assignments. 

Adjustments made once only, — The omission of subjects, 
addition of instrumental music, additional practice in instru- 
mental music, and the giving of intelligence tests may all be cared 
for once and for all in laying out the pupils' programs. These 
include the adjustments indicated by the symbols i, a, b, e, and k 
in Table 22, pages 200-201, and those numbered 9 and 13 in the 
summary list on pages 217-218. Such adjustments occur twelve 
times in Table 22 and affect nine different pupils. Once cared 
for they demand only the casual supervision of the teacher. 

Adjustments demanding occasional planning. — Very much 
akin to the adjustments in the preceding section are those ad- 
justments which can be cared for by planning large units of 
work that will cover several days or even a large portion of the 
term. One of the most outstanding among these is the work 
to be done with pupils who have skipped the work of the pre- 
ceding term. Caring for such boys and girls is a difficult problem 
imless materials are provided upon which the pupils can work 
in their free time with a minimum of supervision. In the group 
shown in Table 22 there are two boys who have skipped the 
preceding half-grade. Plans should be so made that the two 
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boys who are to omit spelling for the term should, during the 
spelling time, work on materials covering the low-fifth-grade 
work, which they are skipping. Again, when the teacher an- 
noimces that Fred, who is to be excused from the greater part 
of arithmetic computation, has no responsibility for the next 
day's class, it should not be necessary to tell him that this time 
is purposely freed for the low-fifth-grade work. In other words, 
pupils who have skipped the preceding work should be given tune 
during the day when they take out the individual materials 
covering the work they have skipped and give their time to them. 
It should not be necessary to hand them out special work every 
day. 

In a similar manner such pupils as Mary, Rose, and Irene, 
when excused from the work in arithmetic, should understand 
that the time thus freed is to be given to the additional activities 
which have been assigned them. For example, Mary will give 
her time to the projects in literature or the self-administering 
exercises in language usage which have been laid out for her. 

The adjustments numbered i, 2, 3, 4, 5, lo, and 15 in the siun- 
mary list, pages 217-218, fall under this classification. These 
adjustments are indicated in Table 22, pages 200-201, with the 
symbols 2, c, d, f, g, h, i, and j. Our analysis of the fifth-grade 
class shown in Table 22 shows the need of thirty such adjust- 
ments, affecting eighteen pupils. 

For the easy administration of all these adjustments, it is 
necessary to have self-administering individual materials. 
Happily, more and more materials of this nature are becoming 
available. The development of such materials is receiving great 
impetus from those interested in individual instruction. A 
few sets of materials covering the low-fifth-grade work will make 
it possible for the pupils who are skipping the work of that term 
to cover the essential features of the work with a minimum of 
attention from the teacher. An extended list of materials now 
available, together with the publishers, is given in the Appendix. 
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The next best procedure is to follow the plan used in many 
individual-instruction schools. The regular textbooks are used 
as a basis for the procedure. The teacher breaks up the material 
into assignments, setting up each assignment as a problem which 
may cover several days' work. At the end of the problem, an 
objective test is given which the pupil can score himself. If 
he does the trial test satisfactorily, he can present himself for a 
final test. The assignment sheet will thus provide trial tests 
and keys. The objection may be raised that it is more trouble 
to develop the materials than to give the pupil oral assignments 
and test him orally from time to time. The advantages of the 
written-assignment plan, however, are: 

1. That once it is made it can be used over and over for this 
purpose. 

2. Preparation can be made for large units of material which 
will demand a minimum of attention from the teacher during 
the school days. 

3. They make available easily administered drill materials 
for pupils who need extra drill. 

The possibilities of this sort of plan are illustrated by the 
following statement from Mrs. Katherine A. Howard, who 
developed materials for a junior-high-school coaching class in 
Lynn, Massachusetts: 

Pupil goes to wall pockets and finds study sheet for subject needed. 
He reads every reference and does every exercise suggested. When his 
study period is over, his unfinished work, or work that must be corrected 
by the teacher, is put in envelopes and marked. When he is sure of his 
subject he asks for a test. If his test is very nearly perfect, the subject is 
checked off and written on chart. He then starts a new subject. If he 
fails, he studies again the part failed in and makes sure he knows it. He 
then takes Test B. If he hasn't read carefully every reference and done 
every exercise, he may have to take Test C or even Test D. He leams 
habits of careful study, attention to details, etc. If he comes back 
for help it isn't to the teacher, but to consult some book he has found 
helpful. 
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The following is one of Mrs. Howard's assignments in grammar: 

Simple, Complex, Compound Sentences. 

1. Hennans, p. 2$, III, ex. 2 as far as directions, p. 24. Learn definition 
of clause, independent clause, and dependent. Hermans, p. 106, X, ex. i. 
Read every word as far as directions 107. Learn definition of simple, com- 
plex, and compound sentences as found here. Do ex. on p. 107. Do not 
write entire sentence — only dep. clause. When finished, correct from 
teacher's notebook. If every one was correct do question 3 on this paper; 
if not, do ex. on p. no. 

2. Study directions for determining kind of sentence as given by Miss 
Weeks. If you haven't them, ask Mrs. Howard for hers. BQtchcock 
Junior Eng., p. 339. Write 10 numbers in a column, after each kind of 
sentence. Be able to prove each one by the definition. 

3. If you still have difficulty, see your teacher for individual help. Ball, 
p. 37. 

A similar plan may be used in providing a broader educational 
program for able pupils. Much of the day-to-day burden may 
be taken from teachers' shoulders if individual activities that 
do not necessarily have an immediate bearing upon the class 
work in any subject are introduced as enrichment materials. 
We have a vast universe from which to draw in providing such 
enrichment. The easy and never-failing source is in books — 
books of travel, biography, history, description, science, etc. 
Such a list of books, provided for the free time of Minnie, Leon, 
Forrest, and Annabelle, will care for the enrichment of their 
school programs over long periods. Tests may be made out to 
cover each book or a major part of it, testing both conttot and 
attitudes so far as possible. At times the final test may be in 
the nature of a composition for the language dass or an oral book 
report to the group as a whole or to the teacher. 

When such tests can be worked out cooperatively with other 
teachers, the field of the individual teachers may be widened. 
The possibilities are illustrated by the work of a supervisor in 
the Jacksonville, Florida, school system. Under her guidance, a 
group of teachers chose a series of books to be used as enrichment 
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materials for their pupils. The responsibility for developing 
tests covering these books was then placed upon a number of 
teachers. The combined result of their work was then made avail- 
able to all. The following is a list of questions and answers that 
were developed by a sixth-grade teacher for '* Black Beauty."^ 

Black Beauty — Questions 

1. Use one word to describe each of the following: 

a. the six colts. 
h. their master. 
c. the plow boy. 

2. What two sad events resulted from the chase? 

3. Suggest other names suitable for a. Black Beauty; h. Ginger. 

4. Name three features about the "breaking in" that Beauty foimd to 
be most impleasant. 

5. Compare the tempers of Black Beauty, Merrylegs, and Ginger. 
Remember — compare means to tell how alike and how different. 

6. Why is one chapter in this book called "Liberty"? 

7. How were the horses rescued from the fire? What is unusual about 
this event? 

8. What were the two most important moments in Beauty's life? Tell 
the result of each. 

9. What change took place in Beauty's life after the Horse Fair? 

10. Governor Gray said, "If you ever get rich, Jerry, you'll deserve it." 
What led him to say that? 

11. Jerry was kind to the needy. What act shows this to be true? 

12. What surprise awaited us at the end of the story? 

13. Here are two lists. The names of six grooms who had charge of Black 
Beauty and six words that describe them respectively. Match each name 
with the word that properly describes the groom. As, James — trustworthy. 

James careless 

John thoughtful 

Joe Green kind 

York merry 

Alfred Smirk severe 

Jerry Barker trustworthy 

1 The writer is indebted for this test to Miss Hallie Scoville, Elementary Supervisor of 
the Jacksonville, Florida, Schools. It was devised by Mrs. Jessie M. Foster, a sixth-grade 
teacher in Jacksonville. 
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14. Choose the groups that identify each of the following horses. Write 
the name of the horse and the proper description by its side. As, Black 
Beauty, the most important horse in the story. 

Black Beauty bobtailed 

Rob Roy very gentle 

Sir Oliver quick-tempered 

Merrylegs a bran cob 

Justice the runaway 

Ginger died after an accident 

Lizzie most important horse in the story 

Captain brother of Black Beauty 

15. Here is a list of men whom Black Beauty served. Name the three 
who treated him better than the others. 

Squire Gordon Jeremiah Barker 

Mr. Manley the com dealer 

the liver3mian Mr. Thoroughgood 



Black Beauty — Answers 

1. Such words as the following may be considered as correct: 

a. ordinary, ill-bred, rough, etc. 

b. gentle, kind, etc. 

c. cruel, etc. 

2. Gordon was killed; also the horse, Rob Roy. 

3. a. Ebony, Darky, etc. 
b. Spice, Snappy, etc. 

4. a. Placing the bit in the mouth. 

b. Adjusting the harness. 

c. Putting on the shoes. 

5. Black Beauty and Merrylegs were very much alike. They were 
very gentle, agreeable, and happy. Ginger was disagreeable and un- 
happy. 

6. This chapter tells how Black Beauty longed to be free to roam in the 
meadow. 

7. a. John and James led the horses out. Beauty's eyes were covered 
with John's scarf. Ginger heard Beauty's whinny and followed the soimd. 
Some horses came out in confusion. 

b. Most horses will not move out of a burning building. 
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8. a. When he traveled at top speed to call the doctor. As a result 
the life of Mrs. Gordon was saved. 

b. When he refused to cross the toll bridge even though his master 
urged him to do so. As a result he saved the lives of John and the Master. 

9. Black Beauty was purchased by Jeremiah Barker to be used as a 
cab horse. 

10. Jerry always refused to accept extra money if it meant that he had 
to hurry his horse more than usual. He considered it better to be kind to 
his horse than to get rich by imposing on a dumb animal. 

11. Jerry took a woman and her four-year-old child to the hospital in 
his cab and did not charge. 

12. Black Beauty was sold to a man whose groom was no other than 
Joe Green. Joe recognized Black Beauty by the star on his forehead, etc. 
Black Beauty now enjoys life so well that he often dreams that he is in the 
orchard with his friends. 

13- 



James 


trustworthy 


John 


kind 


Joe Green 


merry 


York 


severe 


Alfred Smirk 


careless 


Jerry Barker 


thoughtful 



14. Black Beauty — the most important horse in the story 
Rob Roy — brother of Black Beauty 

Sir Oliver — bobtailed 
Merrylegs — a gentle horse 
Justice — a bran cob 
Ginger — quick-tempered 
Lizzie — the runaway 
Captain — died after an accident 

15. Squire Gordon 
Mr. Thoroughgood 
Jeremiah Barker 

This sort of test is an excellent beginning. A little attention, 
however, to the mechanical make-up of it would simplify the 
labors of each teacher who has to use it. For example, in 
question number 13, the words careless, thoughtful, kind, merry, 
severe, and trustworthy could be numbered from i to 6 and the 
pupil could be asked to place the number of the descriptive word 

IND. PUPIL — 15 
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in a blank opposite the name. To the extent that pupils can 
be asked to indicate an answer in a simple manner on the ques- 
tion sheet, the scoring of the test will be simplified. This, of 
course, requires a new sheet for each pupil. 

In the development of such tests for supplementary reading, 
attention should be given to the following points: 

1. The tests should measure how well the reading has served 
its intended purpose. 

2. The form of the test and the key should be such as to make 
possible rapid scoring. 

3. There should be a simple plan of recording results. 

4. The tests should be in such form as to make them easily 
accessible to the teacher. 

Only the first point needs discussion. The tendency is to 
make such tests simply tests of details about topics. While in 
some cases the purpose of reading is mastery of factual content, 
in other cases the purpose is to develop appreciation or to en- 
courage a proper response to type situations presenting a choice 
between a desirable and an undesirable line of thought or action. 
This may be illustrated from the introductions of three supple- 
mentary books. 

"This book is an introduction to the study of Geography. Its aim is to 
give the child his first view of the world as his home: to instill into him a 
lively interest in people and things outside his own environment. ... He 
learns something of the size and shape of the earth, . . . Equator, . . . zones, 
. . . Japan and the Philippines, . . . China and Holland," etc., through 
visits to the children of these parts.^ 

"This elementary history of Greece is intended for supplementary read- 
ing or as a first history textbook for yoimg pupils. It is therefore made 
up principally of stories about persons; for . . . children . . . are able 
at an early age to understand and enjoy anecdotes of people, especially of 
those in the childhood of civilization. . . . They also aim to enforce 
the lessons of perseverance, courage, patriotism, and virtue that are taught 
by the noble lives described.*** 

1 Carpenter, Frank G., Around the World with the Children. American Book Company. 
« Guerber, H. A. Story of the Greeks. American Book Company. 
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"One of the objects of this book is to provide a series of experiences 
related to civic attitudes and activities in such a way that they will stimulate 
children to think and so enable them to profit by the experience of others. 

"... The good citizen is one who does things, not one who merely thinks 
or talks about doing them. 

"It is hoped that this book . . . will cultivate the power to face real 
situations thoughtfully; to form dear and accurate judgments of desirable 
behavior. ... 

"As perseverance, self-control, courtesy, thrift, honesty, and other 
virtues may be used for selfish ends, an effort has been made to set up 
worthy ideals for their exercise. . . . "\ 

Illustration 12, page 229, shows a test^ on a chapter in one of 
these books, designed to meet the above conditions. Several 
copies of this test are placed in a binder with similar tests on 
other parts of this book. When a pupil has read a section of 
this book as a supplementary assignment, his teacher turns to 
the binder and tears out a copy of this test along the perforated 
line at the left. When the test has been scored, the record sheet 
and key at the left can be filled out and filed in the pupil's 
record folder. 

A word should be said here as to the availability of good books. 
First, there is a high probability that school authorities will 
purchase books for the teacher who can present such a plan as 
this for using them, particularly if he takes with him the story 
of the Annabelles and the Janes and the Franks in his class. 
With this method there is a possibility of cooperating with thei 
public library. If there is not a library in the locality, there is 
a possibility of getting cooperation from a county library, from 
a state library ,3 or from a university extension library. There is 
little excuse these days on the score of books not being available. 

i Finch, C. £., Guideposls to Citizenship. American Book Company. 

* Dransfield, J. E., Principal of School Number 3 of West New York, New Jersey. Mr. 
Dransfield has developed such tests for the work of his teachers in the administration of 
supplementary work of individual pupils. 

» Thirty-one states have empowered a state agency to send out traveling or circulating 
libraries to schools. See Koos, F. N., State Participation in School Library Service^ Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927, p. 150. 
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Now, as never before, Superintendents can obtain materials 
from Boards of Education when they can demonstrate the uses 
to which the materials are to be put. Failing this source, the 
teacher may call upon the other sources mentioned. 

Another group of adjustments that require only occasional 
attention is the training in associating with others, analysis of 
work habits, giving attention to health, and giving evidence of 
personal interest. Perhaps the most important adjustment 
that can come to a socially starved little bookworm is to have 
someone come along at the proper moment who will see that he 
gets into the game with the other boys. An interesting case of 
adjustment was that given to a boy who was a very bright 
youngster, but lacking in strength. The family doctor recom- 
mended that he be given more time out-of-doors. The school 
afforded no out-of-door classes. It was then that a teacher with 
a genius for meeting situations suggested that he spend half of 
the day in school and half of the day gathering specimens for 
the nature-study class. 

Still another case where adjustment of the occasional type is 
needed was discovered recently by the writer. He noted that a 
seventh-grade girl was giving very close attention to some 
arithmetic work that she was doing on gray drawing paper. 
Upon inquiry he discovered that she was not allowed to do any 
close work at home on account of serious eye trouble. She was 
asked why she did not make larger figures on the paper. Her 
answer was that she could see the figures that she was making 
all right. Every effort was being made by the home to carry 
out the instructions of the physician, but somehow or other, the 
little girl had the idea that school did not count. She could go 
on hour after hour at school impairing her eyesight by reading 
fine print and making small figures without any interference. 

It must be remembered that boys and girls are growing, 
developing individuals. Each one of them occasionally needs 
something done for him that is different from the ordinary. 
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Blessed is that teacher who does not allow formality of class work 
to interfere with his power of suggesting unusual treatments 
needed for boys and girls. 

Adjustments that Demand Daily Attention. — In the preceding 
sections, we have cared for all adjustments in Table 22 except 
those indicated by o, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. These are: 

o — Extra drill. 

3 — Detailed reading instructions on easier materials. 

4 — Detailed reading instructions on normal materials^. 

5 — Detailed reading instructions on more difficult materials. 

6 — Subjects in which aU but new principles or methods are to be omitted 

and only minimum assignments given on new aspects. 

7 — Subjects in which minimum assignments are given and minimum 

time for study considered in making individual programs — standard 
of the average pupil to be met. 

8 — Subjects in which more applications are made of a different nature 

from the normal — or new materials brought in, or different methods 
of attack used for the purpose of enrichment: 

9 — Simple assignments and lower standards (in the sense of scope — not 

mastery). 

They are summarized in the list on pages 217-218 under nimi- 
bers 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, and 14. 

It will be noted that all these adjustments have to do with 
the work assigned in classes from day to day. They must be 
cared for in each lesson plan. A space in the teacher's lesson- 
plan outline may well provide for such variations in assignment. 
Dlustration 13 gives a page from a plan book which makes such 
provisions. 

Where extra drill is needed, the teacher must estimate the 
amount of adjustment demanded unless he uses some of the 
newer individual-instruction materials. For example, a pupil 
needing more drill may need 20 per cent more problems to solve 
than the average, or 30 per cent, or 100 per cent. Both class 
work and occasional tests will serve to check the reliability of 
these estimates. 
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ILLUSTRATION 13 

A Page from a Plan Book which Provides for the Recohding 
OF iNDivrouAL Adjustments made by the Class Teacher* 
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assicnmenti to children- of more than ordinary ability. The record of 
equipment and supplies needed shouU always be made before the work 
is undertaken. It yfi\ frequently happen that the record of spedal help 
or special assignment can best be made after the work of the day or week 
which is recorded. It is of the utmost importance, however, that the 
record be kept, otherwise the teacher is likely to forget what haa been- 
^ done by way of making these special adjustments. 
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The adjustment to reading ability can be cared for most 
readily when there is available a variety of supplementary 
reading material ranging in difficulty from the level of a grade 

» Geo. D. Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt, and Paul R. Mort, Plan Book for Elementary School 
Teacher St Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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or two below, up to adult level. The choice of such materials is 
facilitated by such graded lists as the Winnetka Graded Book 
List.^ Supplementary books of lower-grade and higher-grade 
levels can be used also as tools for developing reading ability. 
There is some advantage here if all the books available in the 
school are kept in a central book room or library where they are 
available to all pupils and teachers. 

In the adjustments indicated by number 7 in Table 22, the 
estimates to be made are similar in type to those where more 
drill is needed. 

In the case of the adjustment calling for simpler assignments 
and lower standards, the teacher must again use his judgment 
as to the type of attainment that is satisfactory. Recent courses 
of study are suggesting the omissions which may be made for 
pupils of low ability.^ If such materials are not available in the 
courses of study in use, the teacher will do well to obtain such 
valuable pieces of work as Baker's Characteristic Differences in 
Bright and Didl Pupils} 

The following excerpt from a recent monograph on Promotion 
Standards in Grades One to Six,^ shows the nature of one of the 
most significant pieces of work along this line. 

READING 

Introduction 

In the subject of Reading it is very difficult to set hard and fast lines. 
No two individuals are alike so far as ability to read is concerned, and we 
are coming more and more to feel that to meet the reading needs of children 
in a schoolroom, as those needs arise, is our main responsibility rather than 

1 Washburne, C. A., and Vogel, Mabel, Winnetka Graded Book List^ American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1926. 

> Numerous suggestions are found in the courses of study in use at present in the cities 
of New York, Detroit, Trenton, Los Angeles, Oklahoma City, and Houston. 

» Baker, IL J., Characteristic inferences in Bright and DuU Pupils: An Interpretation of 
Mental Differences with Special Reference to Teaching Procedures. Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, 111. 

« Promotion Standards for X Y Z Groups ^ copyright by Detroit Board of Education, 1926. 
(Multigraphed.) 
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to set prescribed limits for groups of children. Furthermore, the abilities 
of X, Y, and Z groups overlap. For instance, while, in general, X children 
surpass Y's, and Y's surpass Z's, yet there are always some individuals in 
these groups who do not conform. Some X children may work better in 
Y groups and vice versa. It is not the purpose of these reading standards 
either to hinder individual progress or to prescribe more work than can be 
well accomplished. They are rather to be used as a guide along broad lines. 
No teacher should be bound by them if her particular situation should re- 
quire more simple or more difficult material than is planned for the various 
grades and groups. However, they should prove very helpful as a founda- 
tion for procedure in teaching reading. 

Grade 2B 

X Group 

1. Abihty to generalize from known sight words the long soimd of 
vowels and the effect of final e. 

2. Abihty to generalize from known words such as rain, booty meaty etc., 
the fact that when there are two vowels together in a word or syllable, the 
first is usually long and the second one silent. 

3. Ability to generalize from known words the following elements: 
ar, aw, ir, aw, 00, or, ew, ou, and use this knowledge in making out new 
words. 

A marked degree of abihty to pronounce new words through application 
of phonic rules previously learned. 

4. Read one first reader and one second reader intensively. 

5. Read one half of an additional second reader intensively. 

6. Read as many first readers as are available, as supplementary. 

Be able to read silently and comprehend material of at least this degree 
of difiiculty — Comprehension evidenced by ability to follow directions 
indicated in each separate t3^e following. 

7. One day I saw two girls under a tree. The smaller one wore a blue 
dress. She had a pretty blue hair ribbon. She was jumping rope. The 
taller one wore a brown dress and a brown hat. She had a ball to play with. 

Can you draw a picture of what I saw? 

8. " Some things go to sleep in such a fimny way. 

Little birds stand on one leg and tuck their heads away; 
Kittens curl up close in such a funny ball; 
Horses hang their sleepy heads and stand still in a stall." 
Play you are sleeping, first as birds do, then as kittens, then as hor$e$. 
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9. "Little Ben lived with his grandmother in the basement of an old 
house. The warm sunshine never came into their rooms, and Grand- 
mother was too sick to go outdoors." 

What was it that never came into their rooms? 

10. " ' What shall I do? ' said the little girl. ' My mother must have nice, 
cool water. I will run to the spring in the woods. It is very dark, but 
I must not be afraid.'" 

The little girl was: thoughtless — brave — careless — strong. Put a 
line under the right word. 

By the end of the semester the children should be able to read orally at 
sight with correct emphasis and adequate expression of meaning, first- 
reader material. 

Y Group 

1. Ability to generalize the short vowel sounds from known sight words 
and use this knowledge in making out new words. 

2. Ability to generalize from known sight words the long sounds of vowels 
and the effect of final e, 

A degree of ability to recognize a word from context. 

3. Read two first readers intensively. 

4. Read at least one supplementary first reader. 

Be able to read silently and comprehend material of at least this degree 
of difficulty — Comprehension evidenced by ability to follow directions 
indicated in each separate type following. 

5. There are three children at our house, a big girl, a little girl, and a 
baby girl. One day mother bought them some shoes. 

Can you draw a picture of the shoes? Put a girl beside each pair of shoes 
so we shall know to whom the shoes belong. 

6. Play you are going on a trip. Pack your things, shake hands, take 
your bag, and go. 

7. "This wonderful dog 

Was Dame Hubbard's delight; 

He could sing, he could dance; 

He could read, he could write." 
How many things could Dame Hubbard's dog do? 
By the end of the semester the children should be able to read orally at 
sight with correct emphasis and adequate expression, primer material. 

Z Group 

Before taking up the work of this grade, a thorough review of work of the 
previous grade should be undertaken, as children of this type are prone to 
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foiget. It is important for the teacher to know definitely what foundation 
the children have. 

1. Ability to generalize from known words the following endings; ing, 
er, esty y, and apply this knowledge in making out new words. 

2. Ability to use knowledge of consonant sounds, endings, and riming 
independently in making out new words by comparing them with known 
words which have similar elements. 

3. Read intensively one primer not previously read. 

4. Read one first reader intensively. 

5. Read at least one supplementary primer. 

Be able to read silently and comprehend material of at least this degree 
of difficulty — Comprehension evidenced by ability to follow directions 
indicated in each separate type following. 

6. Jack and Jill are going up the hill to get water. 
Jack has a pail. 

Can you draw this picture? 

7. Run to the window and tell us what you see. 

8. The little birds flew from his back. 
"Thank you, Mr. Crane," they said, 

"Thank you for carrying us to the land of simamer." 
What did the little birds say to Mr. Crane for taking them where they 

wished to go? 
Ability to read without audible lip movement. Slight degree of ability 

to fuse words into phrases. 

The actual task that faces the classroom teacher in making 
the day-to-day adjustments appears larger from our lengthy 
discussion than it proves to be in practice. Let us consider the 
task that faces the teacher of the fifth-grade class we have dis- 
cussed. The assignment for the arithmetic period has to do with 
practice on long division. From the nature of the topic, the 
five pupils in Table 22 who are marked 6 in arithmetic computa- 
tion will be excused from work on this unit. These pupils are 
automatically given this time to spend on other lessons or upon 
their special individual work. Those marked 7 will come to the 
dass with preparation on a minimum number of problems, while 
the one marked o will come prepared on more than the normal 
number of problems. Those marked 9 will come prepared on 
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the simpler of the long-division problems assigned. The work 
during the class period will go on in normal fashion, however. 
The only difference from the class handled without consideration 
of individual differences will be that the actual number in the 
class is smaller, and there will be some likelihood that the group 
will be better prepared for the work of the class period than would 
be the case if a single assignment had been given for all. Those 
who have needed more drill to reach standard have had more drill. 
Those who have needed less drill have not been pushed ahead of 
the group by receiving the same amount of drill as the other pupils. 

In spite of all our discussion, then, the actual instruction in 
arithmetic is easier than under traditional conditions. It is true 
that the teacher needs to be alert to the adjustment expected for 
each pupil in making the assignments for the next day. He 
soon, however, becomes familiar with the needs of individuals 
so that it is not necessary for him to refer to his chart to discover 
which pupils are expected to receive each particular type of 
adjustment. As time goes on, he discovers places where the 
original analysis of the needs of the pupil is in error. He corrects 
these errors in the analysis in the light of his experience much 
sooner than he would discover the need of adjustment imder 
ordinary conditions. 

The above discussion assumes the traditional classroom pro- 
cedure. The work of assignment is somewhat simplified if 
individual-instruction materials based on the testing technique 
are used in drill subjects. This technique has the following steps: 

1 . Give a test covering the next unit of material to be covered. 

2. Excuse from class instruction the pupils that pass the test 
satisfactorily. 

3. Instruct pupils needing instruction. 

4. Assign ample drill materials. Give the pupils a copy of the 
original test, together with a copy of the proper answers. 

5. Assign the pupil responsibility for discovering when he can 
pass the test satisfactorily. 
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6. Give such pupils a similar test at a period set aside for this 
purpose. This may well be in the beginning of the class period 
the following day. 

This technique automatically makes adjustments and assign- 
ments in drill materials that fall in Table 22 under the symbols 
o, 6, and 7. To care for those adjustments indicated by the 
symbol 9, it is necessary to have the test carry starred problems, 
the missing of which should not count against pupils who are 
assigned the symbol 9. 

Discussion of any other subject would lead to a similar con- 
clusion that the introduction of the day-to-day adjustments does 
not complicate unduly the actual work during the school day. 
It adds to the amount of time taken in the planning of lessons 
and gathering together of materials. 

The teacher, of course, needs some time for checking up on 
the individual work which pupils are doing. For this purpose 
what might be thought of as study periods should be set aside for 
such individual attention. Two half-hour periods during the 
day set aside for the inspection of individual work, checking up 
on progress of individuals, and helping pupils over difficulties 
in both individual and class work, make possible a smooth 
running of the necessary individual adjustments as well as an 
improvement of study habits of pupils. These are periods of 
guidance, test, and individual help. The new individual assign- 
ments prepared for pupils are given in these periods, and much 
of the plan for the next day evolves from what develops in these 
periods. 

Nature of the Demands upon Classroom Instruction in the 
• Junior and Senior High Schools 

The problem in traditional schools. — The problems that are 
characteristic of the elementary school continue through high 
school. The list of adjustments necessary, as given for elemen- 
tary pupils on pages 217-218, can with minor changes be appHed 
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to pupils in junior and senior high schools. There are similar 
problems of correcting deficiencies, adjusting to low ability, 
and making adjustments required by unusual proficiency. 

The discussion in the preceding section of this chapter therefore 
applies until the magnitude of certain adjustments demanded 
becomes so great that the only hope of providing them is by a 
change in the school organization that will take the burden from 
the shoulders of the classroom teachers. In the traditional 
schools, attempt to care for these adjustments by adminis- 
trative measures is not made until the first high-school year, if 
at all. In the junior high schools, relief comes to the classroom 
teacher with the offering of elective broadening courses in the 
seventh grade, and with the introduction of variation in curricula 
coupled with elective opportunities within each curriculum in 
the eighth grade. The discussion of the preceding section ap- 
plies therefore to the seventh and eighth grades, at least, in a tra- 
ditional school. It applies to these grades as well if the work of 
these grades is departmentalized, providing no variation in pupil 
programs is promoted by use of electives. Adjustment is made 
easier to the extent that departmentalization makes possible 
the use of the same adjustment materials with different classes, 
and to the extent that specialization of teachers facilitates 
bringing in more adjustment materials. With these minor differ- 
ences the discussion of the preceding section of this chapter 
applies to. the seventh and eighth grades in a departmentalized 
school with a single curriculimi, and to all of the grades of a 
high school offering a single curriculiun and few or no electives. 
It should be said, however, that the problem of varying the 
programs of pupils to suit their needs is entirely beyond any 
satisfactory solution without the administrative aids bi varied 
courses and freedom of selection for the development of in- 
dividual programs. 

Table 23 summarizes the analysis of a seventh-grade class in 
a small traditional school that has but 150 pupils in all eight 
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TABLE 23 
Summary of Adjustments Proposed for Pupils Recomio:nded for a 
Seventh-Grade Class in a School Having an Enrollment of 
150 IN Grades i through 8 






7 

8 

9 

10 



11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



23 
24 



25 



Reading 



If 



Arithmetic 



0*2* 



3> 4 






^1 



9* 



7, 4 



b* 



8* 



a* o* 



d* 



8* 



* Those starred demand attention only once or at intervals. All others must be cared 
for in the day-to-day work. 
X. To be omitted this term. 

2. Minimum assignments on novel aspects of work omitted because of skipping a pre- 
ceding grade or failing the subject the preceding term. 

3. Minimum assignments given because of unusual ability in this subject. Normal 
mastery expected. 

4. Enrichment of assignments. More and different applications made, new materials 
brought in, or new methods of attack used. 

5. Simple assignments and lower standards (in the sense of extent — not mastery). 

6. Extra drill. 

7. Individual project of considerable extent needed, this field suggested. 

8. Private lessons or individual lessons at public expense proposed in such fields as music 
and foreign language as substitute for individual project. 

9. All but novel aspects of work omitted. 

a. Give individual test. b. Arouse interest in school work. c. Watch health, 
d. Develop leadership, e. Correct speech defect, o. Develop special course because of 
low ability. 
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grades. The plan used in making this summary is the same as 
that used for Table 22, but numbers are used in the place of 
names of pupils. An analysis similar to this was made for each 
grade. This table and the corresponding analysis for the eighth 
grade served as a basis for the teaching schedules of the principal, 
who teaches half time, and two other teachers, who do depart- 
mentalized work in the seventh and eighth grades as well as 
special work in the lower grades. 

The actual problem of instructing these pupils is one that 
demands careful planning. As has been proposed earlier in the 
chapter, if the individual projects introduced for enriching the 
programs of exceptionally bright pupils are planned in large 
units, they will take a minimum of attention from day to day. 
In history, geography, and literature, three types of assignments 
must be developed from day to day. When the class is working 
on arithmetic computation or language, certain members of the 
class will continue on their special projects or their other study. 
The assignments planned on reasoning problems in arithmetic 
will need to provide for four types of needs. There are nine 
pupils who will need individual attention on reasoning in arith- 
metic: one who will need fewer exercises to master a particular 
principle, two who will need more exercises, four who will need 
to omit the more difficult aspects of the work, one who should 
have a modified application of the principles when this is possible, 
and one (pupil No. 13) who will not only need fewer exercises to 
master a particular principle but also should have a modified 
application of the principles. Special drill groups will be needed 
in each of the four types of interpretative reading. 

The problem in modern junior or senior high schools. — To 
the degree that a school has introduced a wide choice of subjects 
and follows the poUcy of developing a separate program for each 
individual according to his needs, it relieves the classroom teacher 
of the task of attempting to care for several of the adjustments 
given in the list on pages 217-218. Of this list, each of the 
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following is entirely or almost entirely cared for. The numbering 
is that used in the list on pages 217-218. 

Correction of Deficiencies. 

I. Make-up work required by skipping. 

3. Assignment of activities to correct deficiencies in home training or 

social background. 

4. Assignment of activities to correct deficiencies in social habits. 

5. Attention to the correction of physical or health defects. 

Adjustment to Low Ability. 

8. Making simpler assignments and setting less extensive standards for 

mastery. (Partly eliminated.) 

Adjustment to Proficient Pupils. 

9. Omission of subjects. 

10. Omission of units of subject matter. (Partly eliminated.) 

11. Omission of all but new aspects of subjects. 

12. Minimum amount of drill assigned and minimum amount of time 

allowed when able pupils are not expected to exceed standards for 
pupils of average ability. (Partly eliminated.) 

13. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by adding activities or 

subjects outside of the regular curriculum. 
15. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by adding new subject 
matter in the ordinary subjects. (Partly eliminated^ 

To the original group, on the other hand, it is necessary to add 
the adjustment to which reference is made in the discussion of 
failure and repeating — the adjustment of a course to suit differ- 
ences in the purpose of that course in the educational programs 
of pupils. 

The revision of the elementary-school list as it applies to 
Grade 8 and above in well-organized junior and senior high 
schools is as follows: 

Correction of Deficiencies. 

1. Make-up work required by failure or deficiency in one or more sub- 

jects or units of subjects (including elementary tool subjects). 

2. Consideration of ability to comprehend in assigning reading in infor- 

mational subjects, and setting assignments in such a manner as to 
correct deficiencies in reading abilities. 

IND. PUPIL — 16 
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Adjustment to Low Ability. 

3. Assignment of extra drill. 

4. Making simpler assignments and setting less extensive standards for 

mastery. 

Adjustment to Proficient Pupils. 

6. Omission of units of subject matter. 

7. Minimum amount of drill assigned and a minimum amount of time 

allowed when able pupils are not expected to exceed standards set 
for pupils of average ability. 

8. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by increasing the number 

and variety of applications of principles involved, or by varying 
the method of attack. 

9. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by adding new subject 

matter in the ordinary subjects. 

Adjustment to Educational Plans. 

10. Differences in purpose of a given course for pupils having markedly 
different educational programs. 

In the planning of each pupil's entire program, all of these 
points must be taken into consideration. If this has been done, 
the class teacher may expect information as to the needs of pupils 
to be made available at the beginning of the term. In the 
consideration of the problem of failure and repeating, definite 
information should be available concerning pupils who need 
make-up work. Knowledge as to deficiencies in tool subjects 
should be available from the results of standard tests on 
reading, arithmetic, language usage, and composition. If the 
planning of a pupil's program calls for lower standards in a 
given subject, or the pursuit of a course for an imcommon pur- 
pose, the fact should be passed on to the teacher concerned. If 
it is planned to have a proficient pupil meet only average stand- 
ards with a minimum of time spent upon the subject, or to have 
him meet different standards by receiving assignments that will 
require different adaptations of principles or delving into new 
subject matter, this must likewise be passed on to the teacher 
concerned. 
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Whether a pupil needs to be assigned extra drill, or needs 
difiFerent types of reading assignments, is dependent upon his 
intelligence or ability in the given subject in the one case, and 
upon his mastery of reading techniques in the other. Whatever 
information along this line is available, such as marks from 
previous teachers, I. Q., or mental age, should be readily avail- 
able to the class teacher. He will need to supplement such 
information by the frequent use of diagnostic tests which will 
bring out deficiencies in the assignment of work from day to 
day and serve as a basis for adjusting the work to the needs of 
individuals. 

In summaiy, the high-school classroom teacher should expect 
to find recorded upon the program of each pupil who comes to 
him a definition of some of the individual adjustments he will be 
expected to make for that pupil. In addition, he should expect 
to find the record of tests in tool subjects for use in determining 
other adjustments. If, as is often the case, the pupil has a 
part in the process of getting his program to his various teachers, 
the recommendations and information can be recorded in sym- 
bols unintelligible to the pupil. Upon the basis of such infor- 
mation the classroom teacher can intelligently plan his work. 
He can then supplement this information by use of diagnostic 
tests, either of the standard variety or of his own construction. 

Given these facts about individual pupils, the work of the 
high-school teacher in making adjustments is similar to that of 
the elementary teacher in making the day-to-day adjustments 
in a similar subject. The adjustments in algebra, for example, 
are comparable to the adjustments the fifth-grade teacher must 
make in arithmetic, and may be dealt with in a manner similar 
to that discussed on pages 235 and 236. 

There are pupils who need more extensive drill to obtain a 
given result, due either to low ability or to a deficient mastery of 
previous work. There are other pupils whose plans require 
that the time spent upon the mastery of the subject shall be 
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less than that of the average pupil, so that they will have more 
time for some aspect of their work that to them is of greater im- 
portance than the superior mastery of the subject imder con- 
sideration. There will be others who, although exceptionally 
capable, are depending for the adjustment of their entire pro- 
gram to their superior ability upon marked enrichment of the 
particular course under consideration. The last mentioned 
group will make exceptional demands upon the teacher. 

For the most part, such adjustments will be cared for through 
differentiation of assignments. Some pupils wiU be assigned 
more drill materials, or, in the case of a content subject, simpler 
and less extensive reading. Some pupils will be assigned less 
than the normal amount of drill material. Some pupils will 
be assigned special projects that may take the place of regular 
assignments over a considerable period of time, or more difficult 
and more extensive reading upon the subjects that are before the 
class for discussion. 

In the tool subjects such as mathematics and the languages, 
materials are coming on the market that assist the teacher in 
the adjusting of drill material to the needs of individuals. For 
example. Illustration 14 shows a page from a book of exercises 
and tests in algebra. The book gives two tests of equal diffi- 
culty upon each topic. This particular book serves more the 
purpose of bringing up deficiencies than that of enriching the 
course. But it introduces the self-administering idea that is 
being found so helpful in the elementary school. 

All the techniques discussed earlier in this chapter for de- 
veloping self-administering materials can be used in the enrich- 
ment of high-school courses as well as in the adjustment of drill 
materials. In some respects, the development of self-administer- 
ing tests for enrichment material in high-school courses is easier 
than in elementary-school courses, since the field of each teacher 
tends to be narrowed down to a single subject. 
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ILLUSTRATION 14 
A Page from a Book of Individual Materials in Algebra* 

(Reduced in Size) 




SQUARES OF BINOMIALS 
nnt: Smuu 
Per farm the fottowing indicated operatioM, writing tlie results after the signs of equality: 



2.Cp-9)2 = 
8.(a5 + l)2 = 
4.(x-l)8 = 
8. (l-x)8« 
6.(x + 2)» = 
7. («-2)2« 
8.(2-05)* = 
9.(a: + 3)»- 
10. (8 + x)» = 



U. (3--x)2 = 
12. (a + 4)2 = 
18. (a-.4)2 = 
14.(a + i)a = 
15. (a -0.5)2 = 
l«.(2a + l)» = 
17. (2a-l)« = 
18.(1-20)8 = 
19.(0-26)* = 
80. (25-o)2« 



2L(3?« + 1)2 = 

22. (3ot-1)2 = 

23. (1-3to)2 = 
24.(02+1)2 = 
25.(02 + 6)2 = 

26.(02-62)2 = 

27. (2o2 + 6)2 = 
28.(2 62-0)2 = 
29.(2 62-3 0)2 = 
80.(20 + ^6)2 = 



After the rights have been checked, do over in the space below any exercise in which your result was 
found to be incorrect, so that you can find the source of your error. 



» From Smith, D. E., Reeve, W. D., and Morss, E. L., Exercises and Tests in Algebra. 
Ginn and Company, 1926. By permission of the publishers. 
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PROBLEM 17 
The Analysis of Individual Needs 
Every teacher should develop proficiency in interpreting test results and 
other data as they have to do with the needs of his pupils. 

The following five pupils present interesting instructional prob- 
lems: 

I. Girl, Grade Six, Annual-Promotion School 

Entrance grade in this school system Entrance grade in this school 

Grades skipped >3.*!!t'.. Grades repeated ^7duOUZ«< Half years spent in kinder- 
garten / Does pupil expect to go to high school?.. .^c^ib^ College?. -yM<A<^.- 

What does he want to do when he finishes firhfmi? %7d\srrr/«flc .- 

Does he take music lessons outside of school ?. A^utti^ . . Other lessons, if any, outside of school ? 

.^i<<<iwCfc#>A. Member of tne following sch^l teams^or other organizations:. 

...f Outside organizations:. 

What musical instruments?. 




!T9^^'fi^^U)u>. Is there a room in the home where he can 

ind of music does he like best? Has he a card for the 

Times each week spent at the movies? What language is spoken 

^afc#aA>X^ How many books in the home?.<^?»«^4»i^ 



What magazine does he read most?... How is out-of-school time, spent?. 

himself?-.... .What Kn 

public library?, .^i^,^,^. 
ia the home?....^.. ^ 
Specific Weaknesses.. 

Physical Defects ^ - 

Too mature socially for this group? Too immature? Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner? 

Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

and success) - _ 

Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 



Any other irregular features in this pupil's school history 

Enrollment in this class ISl. Type of class , 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 

1. G e w sps l Ab i l ity 5. tisadsrship 9. FM s hnwd Diawin^ . A.13. SppHing -,^- 

2. ftlaahaniattl Ability 6. Rooding A.IO. Awt h w i t ie A-14. Mwis^ 4-- 

3. Atritnrin toward Work 7. N a tur e Study & Soiw i oc. A.ll. H«et«yc ^..15. Shop Work 

4. Health 8. Langu a go Usage A .12. Literature 



Age 



GRADE 
6 7 



10 



Variation from Normal Weight Scores Equiv- 

I. Q..L3 jL . £. Q./;ur. AverageiA^ alenU s 

Chronological Age .!?r A. 

Height .UtA. 

Mental Test A'k-JQ, 

Achievement, Average AStrJi- 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning .t a.-T'. 

Reading, General Significance A i.-.^. 

Reading, Predict Outcome iA.--0. 

Reading, Precise Directions / JL-.L . 

Reading^ Note Detail^ - -' A.-.r . 

%ith'metic Computation -— *i''i 

Arithmetic, Reasoning .i3>T7. . .• 

Nature Study and Science - JJItM . 

History and Literature -^'i • 

Language Usage 'fir^a 

Spelling'..,. '*-* 

Mechanical Aptitude 




/3--:f 



.Pupil's Record- Record of Class to which assigned. 
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2. Boy, Grade Five High, Semiannual- Promotion School 



Pupfl. 



. Date. 



...//yy... 



Grade..«^.. 



-Girl 



. I^rent. 



Addre« Tel. No Home Room 

School.. 'i""T- Teacher „ 

Date of Birth 4/^if/M Height .4^. \ycight....i^«. 

Entrance jpade in tnis scnool system £. Entrance grade in this school £ 

Grades skipped ^ Grades repealed i^..... Half years spent in kinder- 

garten J2. Does pupil expect to go to high school?— 4'^- College?.. .^^^40. 

What does he want to do when he finbhes school? •. 

Doesjie tak; lAusic lepons outside of school? Other lessons, if any, outside of school? 

L..^Afl» Member of the following school teams or other organizations: 

Outside organizations: .^^^^ 

What musical instruments?... "%ff. - 

What magazine do^he read most? How is out-of-school time spent?.. 

. ffl 9. ^f^JL VtI. Is there a room in the home where he can study by 

himself? (f^X. What: kind of music does he like best?. ^^tt ^^.^ji* -* »^ . . Has he a card for the 

public library?.. I|^^^... Times each week spent at the movies? J2^ What language is spoken 

in the home?...! Zy^'M^^dC- How many books in the home? 

Specific Weaknesses (. , -i--iy -> - 

Physkal Defects ."»*!»<;... #«H/...4"^^H»:«^rr. 

Too mature socially for this group? Too immature?^_ Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner? .j«-» 

Has this pupil ever t^n in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

and success) Afif. 

Variations from section program at any time in past (giv? grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 



Any other irr^ular features in thiis pupil's school history 

Enrollment in this class.. .^^JU. ^Type of class^.^...ya£2«m 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 In his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: ^ 

1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing (pSpeIIing..i?-. 

2. Mechanical Ability ^Reading Cc 10. Asilhwitic-.^ 14. Musk Ct. 

3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science 11. History 15. Shop Work. . _ , 

4.Heattlr A Language Usage -iSk 12. Literature 



^(f.^ /OlT 



"1^ 



Variation from Normal Weight .... « 
LQ..ira.. E.Q..-^7. Average.«- 



Scores 



^^ 



GRADE 



Equiv' 
alents 



Achievement, Average 

Reading, Paragraph Mesming. 



ChronotogicalAge./VV^^- • /ArlT. ./J.VA 

Height .// 

Mental Test y^rJI.. -^^A- 

Reading! Sentence Meaning" jbrS- - 

Reading, Word Meaning ^r/. 

Arithmetic Computation .iS2r/. . 

Arithmetk, Reasoning /fr/^. 

Nature Study and Science 

History and Literature 

Language Usage 

Mechanicai Aptitude. , 
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3. Boy, Grade Five High, Semiannual-Promotion School 



PupU-. 



. Date. 



.,j/¥./.%7,- 



Grade. 



Boy.J!^_- 
Girl 



. Parent. 



Address Tel. No Home Room 

School V-— y Teacher 

Date of Birth ^j(^jy.y.fA<^. Height.jTj*/! Weight...^^?. 

Entrance grade in this scKool system Entrance grade in this school 

Grades skipped J3i'9%J^ Grades repeated H. Half years spent in kinder- 
garten £1 Does pupil expect to go to higg school^ --4^ft?_ College?... ^I^&dv 

What does he want to do when he finishes school? / c Jg 3*gkC^\wj * . j » -~-,^^ 

Does he take music lessons outside of school ?...!^A.. Other lessons, if any, outside of school?. .^^.. 

-^-^..-^- y. .- Member of the following school teams or other organizations: 

JtJrsn^KwA^ Outside organizations: y^»J^s.jCij:A^. 

. What musical insttliments?. . . . A - *. i? - >»- . ^. ^-_ 

p How is out-of-scnool time spent ?y ^rt » j ^ i ■ > y L 
) there a room in the home where he xzn s^dy oy 
; best?-.ytf*'*??--^-... Has he a card for the 



public librafy?..!rM«.... Time^ each week spent at the movies? / What language is spokea 

in the home? Jnv^i^ietC^ How many books in the home?. .^<^ 

Specific Weaknesses- . - ^ -- - _ 

Physical Defects liHuuC^ 

Too mature socially for this group? TTTl--- Too immature?.. _??*, Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?... /^C« 

Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 
and success) ^"^V^. _ 

Variations from section pvgram at anytime in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 



Any other irregular features in this pupil's school history rm. 



GRAnR 

4 



Enrollment in this class...... itfT Type of class idji'l^i^/^ .€i^fr<^'9<€^fSm^^ 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encirdeeach item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks^L £% 

1 . GliiuuI Abil i t y > S. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing /S . 1 3. Spelling _ UD- . 

2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading .^^....10. Arithmetic ---/3/=«... 14. Music 

3. Attitud e t a waf d W e >k 7. Nature Study & Science/^. 1 1 . History IS. Shop Work.'. _ _ 

4. Health 8. Language Usage --^.r--.- 12. Literature 

Variation from Normal Weight Scores Equiv- 

LQ-./Jt^. E.Q../0^. Average.ACr alents 5 

Chronological Age. f?/'/.^. .... IC.-.7-- -/^-Vi2 .. 

Height •. .. -----=.- 

Mental Test . .- ISLrt.. .t^'t^ 

Achievement, Average 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning 

Reading, Sentence Meaning 

Reading. Word Meaning . 

Arith metic Computation _ _ jt/.-4*. 

Arithmetic, Reasoning .y/.--?. 

Nature Study and Science ^^'1- • 

History and Literature . iizHf.. , . 

Language Usage ._ .ilrA. 

Spelling ilTC. 

Mechanical Aptitude 



.JXrl. 
.Jfsdf. 
JtrJi. 
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4. Girl, Grade Six, Annual-Promotion School 



Ehtr&ncc ^.-iclc in this school System S.T. . . . : Entrance grade in this school. 

• Grades skipped , , Grades repeated . .3T.^ . *.'K4. - H^- - Half years 



. _ r years spent in kinder? 

garten..'^fttL« Doespupilexpect to go to high school?.. >%.« College?.. VlJL -...-« 

What does he want to do when he finishes school?.. .!t«l«.)^>».0!»A...O.\Ritr.A.tA.t>., 

Does he take music lessons outside of schoot?..Y\A Other lessons, if any, outside of school? 

..Si^)ridlA^...^<Jb.«f>.) Member of the following school teams or other organizations: . 

^A>»« Outside organizations :... "to.* *i it - . 

J-'- - What musical instruments?.... "^ A )1-* — « 

What magazine docs he read most?-.!!t^.OLVi.e. How is out-of-school time spent?... >Xu*>lr.^ 

-3.'S-Vl-»As iCbi ft.'t^ je ir Is there a room in the home where he can study by 

himself?. .y^-S-^- VV'hat kind of music docs he like best ?..Qt:c^V\ es.tr. a.. Has he a card for .the 

public library?. !Vl -A Times each week spent at the movies?... <). What language is spoken 

in the home? E..T>.A.\iakVi *. How many books in the home?. . .1-^. — - 

Specific Weaknesses .- 

Physical Defects . 

Too mature socially for this group?. ^0 Too immature?.. ^0l Docs the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner ?.."Y).Q , - 

Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

and eucccss)...'YIa ^ i. 

Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 

.TlLAyj.e. 

Any other irregular features in this pupil'sschool history .,* 

Enrollment in this class , .-..Type of class X1iiJC.YV%.*.I.l-i. ..-. 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 

1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing _ £. 13. Spelling fi, 

2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading S. 10. Arithmetic J^.IA. Music .B- 

3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science. 6.11. History. . . C.^S. Shop Work 

4._HeaIth 8. Language Usage S . 12; Literature. .C . 



Variation from Normal Weight .--_ Scores 
LQ..7S._ E.Q..T1. Averagctj. 



Equiv- 
alents 



Chronological Age? *... .i?:^. 

Height l^'.L 

Mental Test .- 1 ..^.--S". 

Achiexxmcnt, Average tC'-U. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning iO.-^l. 

Reading, Sentence Meaning ., J o.-- 1 - 

Reading, Word Meaning Jl .--4- 

Arithmetk: Computation .■ iiyM^ 

Arithmetic, Reasoning ff.-. 

Nature Study and Science l|---_ 

History and Literature / J---<2_ 

Language Usage /2.-JZ 

Spelling //r3 

Mechanical Aptitude -. 




Pupil's Record- Record of Section to which assigned. 



Use vertical line to represent grade standard. 
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5. Boy, Grade Seven, Annual-Promotion School 

Entrance grade in this school system J. Entrance grade in this school X 

Grades skipped — — — Grades repeated... Half years spent in kinder- 
garten Does pupil expect to go to high school?... ^e<<. College?... -*^;«^-__ 

What does he want to do when he finishes u^xxXJ .^K€C^aumi^ „ A t C . - .^f^!<^^fcfe<n 

Does Ke take music lessons outside of school? ^..-^tT. Other lessons, if any, <%tside of school? 

j&j^ <A^-<i t J/ . Member of the following school teams or other organizations:.. 

Z. Outside organizations:... ^^".ei«*:«ri5t _ 

What musical instruments? "^"-sge "~ 

What magazine does he read most?yS<M(W..*??^^- ,. How is oiitrof-school time spent?. A^^^^mm, 

T^^AoUm^^. Ak^^i^A . .f^^j^w! . . Is there a room in the home where he can snidy oy 

himad{?.J^^... What kind of music does he like best? -^«*^i^. Has he a card for the 

public libr^fry?.^c^.... Times each week spent at the movies?^$^-^Ji^What language is spoken 

in the home?..„. ^mi^<^eJnC- How many books in the home? ^fi^H^- 

Specific Weaknesses ... ^1 

Fliysical Defects - ~ 

Too mature socially for this group? Too immature? Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner? _ 

Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

and cucceas) •- 

Variations from section pr<^;ram at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 



Any other irregular features in this pupil's school history 

Enrollment in this class .***f! Type of class 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Ihdicate scholarship in blanks: 

1. General Ability 5. tnJisnlii|i ^ 9. Freehand Drawing.^.. 13. Spelling ----jf 

2. Mechanical Ability 6; Reading fC-lO. flrithmnti* -i.. 14. Music « 

3.At>ituJtj>Miiwi'>IWfui 7. N a t Mss S tM iiy ft S s i s n sa. ^ -.ll. Hiit s rj i . .- A.. 15. Shop Work 

4. Heal th 8. Language Usage ^..12. Literature ^__^ 



Variation from Normal Weight .. 
LQ E.Q Average.. 



. Scores 



Equiv- 
aleAts 



GRADE 
6 7 



10 



Chronological Age /;2 -* 

Height "/i-fl 

Mental Test l^JL-.l. 

Achievement, Average Jf^'.S" 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning "//-/<» 

Reading, General Significance ' 4^'-^ 

Reading, Predict Outcome '.'yA"^ 

Reading, Precise Directions ' - .' « 

Reading, Note Details uSjit 

Arithmetic Computation ._ ^i^.rlk 

Anthmetic, Reasoning /JtrT. 

Nature Study and Science _. ./JiT7. 

Hbtory and Literature /JL~^ 

Language Usage /S!rA. 

Spelling //r.S. 

Mechanical Aptitude 



8 


9 


10 


11 12 13 
AGS 


14 


15 


16 


--> 






V . . . 




n • *^ ' * 


^ ^^„**'^ 


f . 


r ^-'*''*''^ 










-:-'■ 


' 




" 




^ 










_ 


n- • ■ ■ • 


. T' ■'^ 


h _ 




" 


" 


. 


^ 




• 








/ 


--• 


• ^ ^ 






-.. . ■ ^=ai— , 


T - . . 





.Pupil's Record Record of Section to ivhich assigned. 



Use vertical line lo represent grade standard. 



In several instances the teachers of these pupils (pages 246- 
250), unaided by any attempt to gather pertinent facts about 
them, were entirely oblivious to the special problems that these 
pupils presented. 
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Assignment: Describe the individual needs of each of the five pupils 
whose records are shown on pages 246-250. The following more or less 
arbitrary rules may be used: 

a. Allow a variation of six months in achievement average before suggest- 
ing any adjustment of a marked character. 

b. Allow a variation of a year in an individual subject before suggesting 
any adjustment of a marked character. 

c. Allow a variation of five to eight points in I. Q. or E. Q. before suggest- 
ing any adjustment of a marked character. 

d. A variation of five points in I. Q. is roughly equal to a variation of a 
half year in achievement average. For example, a pupil who is five points 
ahead of the class average in I. Q. but a half year behind the class in achieve- 
ment, should have a normal program. A pupil six months ahead of his 
class in average achievement and five points ahead of his class in I. Q. 
may be expected to carry twice as much extra school work and outside 
activities as the pupil who is average in ability and six months ahead of his 
class in achievement, or the pupil who is average in achievement but five 
points ahead of his class in I. Q. 

e. A pupil a year and a half above standard in a drill subject such as 
spelling, arithmetic computation, or language usage, may well be per- 
mitted to discontinue work in such a subject, or to take only the new aspects 
of the work for a year. In schools having semiannual promotions the 
margin for such release may well be a year instead of a year and a half. 

• 

PROBLEM 18 

Grouping within the Class as a Method of Adapting Instruction 
TO Individual Needs 

To what degree can the adjustment of instruction to individual needs 
be brought about by grouping within the class? 

One of the most common attempts to adapt instruction to 
individual needs is the grouping within the class. There are 
few schools that do not have at least one teacher using this 
device, and there are few schools in which all the teachers use 
this device. The number of groups varies from two to six, and 
the method varies from the plan of having a given group to- 
gether in all their work, to the shifting-group plan described 
on the following pages. 
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A teacher of a high-sixth grade used a group method with his 
class. He sectioned them into four groups according to ability. 
The four groups did not have the same pupils in each group, as 
the pupils varied in ability from subject to subject. One pupil 
was in Group 2 in arithmetic, Group 4 in reading, Group 3 in 
history, and Group i in geography. The following table illus- 
trates the grouping of five pupils in this room. There was 
nothing static about this grouping. As soon as a pupil was 
able to do better work in a higher or lower group he was shifted. 

Method of Sectioning a Class Used by a Sixth-Grade Teacher 



Pum. 


Arithmetic 
Group 


Reading 
Group 


History 
Group 


Geography 
Group 


X 

Y 

Z 

W 

V 


I 
2 

3 
I 

2 


I 
I 

3 
2 

4 


I 
3 
4 
2 

3 


I 
4 
4 
2 

3 



His plan in arithmetic was as follows: The subject was 
commission and percentage. The objectives for the four groups 
were: 

Group I — to increase familiarity with problems in profit and loss. 
Group 2 — to drill on problems in commission. 
Group 3 — to introduce the subject of commission. 
Group 4 — to drill on fractional equivalents and their use in every- 
day examples. 

Assignments for Groups i and 2 were on the blackboard. 
The pupils took their group seats and commenced work with no 
directions from the teacher. Group 4 passed to the blackboard 
with slips of paper on which were written common fractions. 
These were to be copied and converted into percentage equiva- 
lents. The pupils in Group 3 were then introduced to the 
subject of commission by means of questions relating to their 
own experiences. Simple mental problems were worked. This 
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group then solved more difficult problems at the board. While 
Groups 3 and 4 were solving problems at the board, the work 
of Groups I and 2 was checked. 

The plan for history was as follows: The lesson unit for the 
week was the Crusades. The pupils' own textbook had been 
studied and reported on at the first lesson of the unit. Special 
topics and reports were assigned by groups. The plan of the 
lesson was to obtain, through reports and group discussion, a 
clear idea of that great reKgious movement. Groups met with 
their chairmen, who had been elected for their executive ability. 
These leaders opened the discussion with questions, then reports 
were given and topics discussed. Questions which could not be 
answered in the groups were taken down and discussed during 
the next meeting of the class as a whole. The time of the 
teacher was spent for the most part with the group slowest to 
respond. At the end of thirty minutes the class came together 
as a whole for the next assignment. 

The teacher conducted geography and language lessons in 
much the same manner. For the introduction and presentation 
of a topic, also the simmaing up after the discussions, the entire 
class was in the teacher's charge. During the discussion of the 
topic as a whole, the class worked as a single group, each 
member of the group contributing according to his ability. 

Assignment: i. How would this plan of sectioning adapt itself to meet- 
ing the needs of the pupils shown in Table 22, pages 200-201, so far as 
arithmetic is concerned? In the study of history? 

2. Which adjustments listed in the summary, pages 217-218, will not be 
met by this plan? 

3. Compare this plan of instruction with the single-group plan with varied 
assignments and supplementary individual work, presented in the text of 
this chapter (pages 218-237), ^ ^^ (i) probable effectiveness, (2) amount 
of work for the teacher. 

4. How does this attempt to break a class up into teaching units compare 
with the attempt in the one-room rural schools and small high schools to 
combine groups for instructional purposes? 
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PROBLEM 19 

Groop Projects as a Method of Adapting Instruction to 
Individual Need§ 

The faflure of traditional classroom methods of instruction, even when 
assisted by ability grouping, to make adequate provisions for individual 
boys and girls, has been the cause of many attempts to adjust methods of 
instruction. 

The teacher of a high-fifth-grade class carried out a project 
in reading called " A Visit to Bookland." In place of the 
traditional reading lesson of so many pages in a textbook, the 
pupils were permitted to select a book of their choice from a 
selected Ust. The pupils read such books as Bunny Brown and 
kis Sister Sue, Heidi, King of the Golden River, Peter Pan, 
DtUch Twins, An Old-Fashioned Girl, Polly anna, along with 
Swiss Family Robinson, Robin Hood, Scouting on Lake Champlain, 
Treasure Island, and Robinson Crusoe, After the books were 
read, the pupils wrote a clever three-act play entitled, A Visit 
to Bookland, The setting and ending formed a composite of 
the best work and suggestions of the entire class. The charac- 
ters of the play, except the three main ones who carried the 
plot along, were characters from the books read, to be im- 
personated by the members of the class. After the play was 
written and revised, it was presented to the entire school in 
the auditorium. Each character designed his own costume, as 
there was opportunity enough in this play to tax the most fan- 
tastic of tastes and talents, from the designing of the costume of 
the King of the Golden River, to Robinson Crusoe's man Friday. 
The most romantic interests could be captivated by Scouting 
on Lake Champlain, while the more sedate small girl could 
dream through An Old-Fashioned Girl. There were a variety 
of abilities to be utilized: the play writer, the stage manager, 
the dramatic reader, the costume designer, the curtain raiser, 
and the business manager had an opportunity to show their 
best talents. 
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Assignment: i. How could this project in reading be utilized to make the 
adjustments of the type that requires occasional planning? 

2. How could it contribute to the meeting of the day-to-day adjustments 
that are needed? 

3. Indicate to what degree the use of this method would care for the 
individual adjustments listed in the svunmary, pages 217-218. 

4. Is the chief purpose of the project method to adapt instruction to 
individual needs or to contribute to common needs of the entire group? 

PROBLEM 20 
Methods of Meeting Individual Needs 
There are a great many devices that are used to meet individual needs. 
Which contribute sufficiently to merit use? 

The following is a list of individual adjustments reported by 
the elementary and high-school teachers of a large city: 

1. Individual assignments. 

2. Special attention in class period. 

3. Chance to ask questions in class. 

4. Suggestions beyond assignments. 

5. Kept after school to do extra work of some degree of difficulty. 

6. Special attention in supervised study. 

7. Attempt to interest by special talks. 

8. Called on for frequent recitations. 

9. Do extra work and explain to slow pupils. 

10. Extra work to make up for absence or transfer. 

11. Extra work outside of class. 

12. More advanced work from another text. 

13. Special attention in class period. 

14. Conference with parents. 

15. Excused from theme work. 

16. Rewrite themes two or more times. 

17. Revision of written work. 

18. Copy misspelled words. 

19. Frequent recitations. 

20. Privilege of choosing subject for special report. 

21. Special drill on the mechanics of English, other than class period. 

22. Adjust questions to child's nature. 

23. Teacher attention in written work. 

24. Requirements lessened. 
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25. Choice in theme subject. 

26. Written record of errors. 

27. Care in questioning. 

28. Teacher aid in word selection in composition. 

29. Teacher assistance on book reports. 

30. Repeat course. 

31. Extra dramatic play work. 

32. Special study and reports. 

33. Omission of home work. 

34. Critical study of poetry with the teacher after school. 

35. Class in mechanics after school. 

36. Themes used as an example to a dass. 

37. Write extra themes. 

$S. Decrease amoimt of work. 

39. More advanced work. 

40. Use pupil to demonstrate games. 

41. Student made leader of class. 

\2, Have student teach games to others. 

43. Constant watching on the part of the teacher. 

44. Students used as leaders in games. 

45. Students permitted to enter into group games only. 

46. Oral report instead of written. 

47. Choose own books to read. 

48. Excused from oral recitation. 

49. Bright student not called on frequently. 

50. Student given book different from that used by his class. 

51. Use students to do odd jobs. 

52. Give easier reading. 

53. Teacher forcing child to read. 

54. Use of play period to make up reading. 

55. Teacher reads to the students. 

56. Teacher reads just the selections the students like. 

57. Bright students help develop projects. 

58. Bright pupils assist teacher. 

59. Bright pupils assist slower pupils. 

60. Bright pupils used as monitors. 

61. Extra time given on certain subjects. 

62. Bright pupils given hardest tasks; most difficult problems. 

63. Permission to take the textbook home for night study. 

64. Certain students given front seats. 
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65. Bright pupils choose their own problems to work on. 

66. English given twice daily. 

67. Child sent to detention room. 

68. Called on very seldom to recite orally. 

69. Demoted. 

70. Made president of club. 

71. Criticize other pupils. 

72. Works out the songs to teach others. 

73. Good singers used as leaders of groups. 

74. Monotones and slow singers used only in group work. 

75. Special drill given to monotones. 

76. Seating of students according to ability to sing. 

77. Drills in ear training. 

78. Solo work for class demonstration. 

79. Given difficult songs and sections. 

80. Mediocre singers given especially attractive work. 

81. Absolute monotones given only appreciation work. 

82. Gather extra material. 

83. Leaders in projects. 

84. Bright students given especial assignments. 

85. Given the more difficult parts of the assignments. 

Assignment: i. Using the list of adjustments on pages 217-218, indicate 
adjustments toward which each of these devices would make a contribution 
on the grade level in which you are most interested. If you believe the 
contribution is such that few or no cases of adjustment of a given t)^e will 
be overlooked if the device is used, indicate that fact. 

PROBLEM 21 
Variation in a Class Program Demanded by Class Achievement 
Frequently, due to unusual success or failure of previous teachers, a pupil 
is found to be much more highly developed in one subject than in another. 
This demands attention when the teacher's schedule is being made. 

The dotted line in the profile of Pupil i in Problem 17 (page 
246) shows the average achievement of her class. 

Assignment: i. What changes from the normal program should be 
made in scheduling the work of this class? 

2. Would this class as a whole be able to carry an enriched program? 

3. To what degree would the adjustments you are suggesting for the class 
as a whole meet the needs of Pupil i? 

iND. ptJPiL — 17 
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CHAPTER Vn 

SUMMARY OF THE ADJUSTMENTS DISCUSSED IN THE 
PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

ADJUSTMENTS to individual needs have been discussed 
in the preceding chapters largely from the standpoint of 
individual teachers. The purpose has been to show the 
problems that are faced in the traditional school or in the school 
modified only by the introduction of modem jimior-high-school 
and senior-high-school organizations. Many teachers to-day 
are facing these problems unaided. 

Recently, a study^ was made of the activities along these lines 
in 654 elementary schools, the principals of which were members 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association. It was indicated that while 
teachers in most schools are aided in one or more ways by ad- 
ministrative adjustments of one kind or another, they must 
depend largely upon their own resources in the task of adjusting 
schools to the needs of individuals. If group intelligence tests, 
or standard educational tests, are given in a third of these schools, 
it is by the teacher, unaided. In two thirds of these schools, 
the teacher of a class is not assisted in assigning the placement 
of pupils at the end of a term. In a third of these schools, there 
is no permanent record of the pupils' past school experience 
available. In three fourths of these schools, any information 
concerning the home and the social environment of the pupils 
must be collected upon the initiative of the teacher if it is to be 
available. In 80 per cent of these schools, the teacher is not 

» Dyer, W. P., AcUvUies of ike Ekmentary Principal for the Improvement of Instruction, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. Pages S9-7o- 
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aided in making a systematic analysis of all the records per- 
taining to the classification of pupils. 

In the actual meeting of needs, the situation is similar. In 
only 40 per cent of the schools is there an opportunity or ungraded 
room. In but 36 per cent of the schools are the overage boys 
and girls selected under the principaFs direction and assigned 
to satisfactory work in junior high school. In 60 per cent of the 
schools, a plan is available for assigning pupils to a lower or a 
higher grade to receive instruction in subjects in which they are 
ahead of or behind the class. 

Teachers are struggling valiantly to meet the needs of boys 
and girls in spite of the lack of adequate assistance in either 
defining the needs of boys and girls or in making adjustments 
required by the needs they discover. That their success is by 
no means negligible is indicated by such recognition as that 
given in the following editorial in the New York Sun: 

The School of To-day 

Cartoonists still picture school as a place of imprisonment for the young, 
with the teacher in the guise of an unsympathetic taskmaster sternly super- 
vising the lockstep of learning. However justifiable such a presentation 
may have been in the past, it now is belied at every turn, and never more 
so than to-day when the city's army of school children are returning to their 
studies. Shakespeare saw the schoolboy " creeping like snail, unwillingly " 
to his studies. Any one who paused to observe the throngs of happy young- 
sters to-day must have been impressed by the cheerfulness, even the eager- 
ness, with which most of them approached the beginning of another semester 
of instruction. 

It might repay parents to investigate the cause of this. They will find, 
to be sure, brighter school buildings, more play space, a greater diversity 
of activities and more interesting methods of instruction. But, more 
important, they will discover that the teacher of to-day looks upon her 
charges as a group of individuals rather than as an instructional unit which 
must go through a prescribed, uniform program. No physical director 
would require a weak, puny boy and his stronger, more muscular playmate 
to go through identical exercises. So the modem school recognizes that 
there are mental differences among children which necessitate different 
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adaptations of the course of study. What is an easy task for one child may 
well prove an impossible, heartbreaking assignment for another. 

It is the effort to modify the school program in accordance with indi- 
vidual differences — even though the effort be not entirely successful — 
which as much as anything else tends to make the school of to-day pleasanter 
than was its predecessor of a generation ago.* 

Doubtless a great many of the problems will always remain 
teachers' problems. In spite of the valuable contributions that 
may be expected from scientific experimentation, there is little 
hope that any plan will automatically meet the entire range of 
individual needs. It will doubtless always be important for 
teachers to obtain some grasp of the whole task of individual 
adjustment that faces the school. If outside help fails them, 
they can at least keep from overlooking many important adjust- 
ments. If outside help relieves them of certain aspects of this 
important duty, they can all the better judge what remains for 
their own efforts. They can thereby avoid the ever-present 
danger that enthusiasm over a new plan of organization or a new 
method of instruction will blind them to the shortcomings of 
such a plan in the education of boys and girls. 

In the chapters that follow, a number of administrative aids 
that have been tried or proposed are discussed. The purpose is 
to show the direction in which teachers can look for aid and to 
assist them in the task of appraising what remains to be done 
when such assistance is not provided them. 

To faciUtate the appraisal of any program for meeting in- 
dividual needs, a summary of adjustments described in Chap- 
ters II to VI is given on pages 262-264. For each adjustment 
the grades or ages to which it applies are indicated; and the 
index (pages 377-378) shows the pages where it is dis- 
cussed. This summary should be helpful in appraising the 
program of the classroom teacher for his own class, or an ad- 
ministrative program for assisting him in making adjustments. 

» The Sun, New York, N. Y., September 12, 1927. 
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SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS 



Adjustment' 



Adjustment to Law Ability 

1. Assignment of extra drill 

2. Making simpler assignments and set- 
ting less extensive standards for mas- 
tery 

3. Retardation 

4. Development of a markedly different 
curriculum 

Adjustment to Unusual Proficiency in 
Ordinary School Work 

5. Omission of subjects 

6. Omission of units of subject matter . . 

7. Minimum amount of drill or study 
assigned and minimum amount of 
time allowed when able pupils are not 
expected to exceed standards set for 
average pupils 

8. Omission of all but new aspects of sub- 
jects 

9. Enrichment of the programs of indi- 
viduals by adding activities or subjects 
outside of the regiidar curriculum . . . 

10. Enrichment of the program of indi- 
viduals by increasing the number and 
variety of applications of principles 
involved, or by varying the method of 
attack 

11. Enrichment of the programs of indi- 
viduals by adding new subject matter 
in the ordinary subjects 

12. Acceleration 

Adjustment to Special DtsdbUUies in Ordi- 
nary School Work 

13. Special attention 

14. Omission of subjects 



Grades or 

Ages to 

Which rr 

Affues 



1-8 
I-I2 



1-8 

8-12 



I-I2 

1-8 

K-I2 
K-I2 



K-I2 
K-I2 



I-I2 
8-12 



How Made 

Under 
Ordinary 

CONDinONSS 



A» 



A 

B 

B 



B 
A 



K-8, A 
8-12, B 



A 
B 



A 

B 



1 See index, " Adjustments," pages 377-378, for pages where discussed in the text. 
> A. Adjustments which are ordinarily made by the class teacher as a part of his day-to- 
day work. 

B. Adjustments made in the planning of the programs of pupils for a school term. 

C. Adjustments made by outside authorities. 

D. Case study. 
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SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS — Continued 



Adjustment 



Adjustment to Health and Physical Defects 

15. Correction by outside aid 

16. Special attention and supervision . . . 

Correction of Deficiencies in School Subjects 

17. Make-up work necessitated by skip- 
ping 

18. Make-up work or extra drill necessi- 
tated by failure or absence 

19. Make-up work necessitated by defi- 
ciencies in tool subjects, training in 
which is no longer provided in the 
curriculum 

20. Consideration of ability to do t)T)e 
of reading assigned in any subject 
and setting assignments in such a 
manner as to correct deficiencies . . . 

21. Repeating 

Adjustment to Special Abilities 

22. Addition of subjects or activities 
outside of the regular curriculum . . . 

Social Adjustments 

23. Special promotion 

24. Assignment of activities to correct 
deficiencies in home training or 
social background 

25. Assignment of activities to correct de- 
ficiencies in social habits or attitudes . 

Correction of Other Educational Deficiencies 

26. The assignment of activities or sub- 
jects to correct deficiencies in impor- 
tant appreciations in the field of art . 

27. Attention to lack of development 
in character, attitude toward work, 
good work habits 

Adjustment to Vocational Needs 

28. Specific training 

29. Supplementary training 



Grades or 

Ages to 

Which it 

Afplies 



K-12 
K-12 



1-8 
1-12 

7-12 



3-12 
I-I2 



I-I2 
1-7 

I-I2 
I-I2 

7-12 
K-12 

Final 
years 

8-12 



How Made 

Under 
Ordinary 

CONDmONS 



c 

A 



A 
A 



A 
B 



' 1-8, A 
. 8-12, B 

B 

1-8, A 
8-12, B 
1-8, A 
8-12, B 



B 
A, D 

B 

B 
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SUJMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS — Concluded 



Adjustment 


Grades or 

Ages TO 

Whkh it 

Appues 


How Made 

Ukdbr 
Ordinary 
Conditions 


Adjustment to Limited Stay in School 

30. Vocational needs considered 

31. Special programs in junior high schpol 
for overage pupils 


1 Age 13 
1 and over 

8-12 
8-12 

8-12 


B 
B 


S2. Lessen emphasis on courses that 
have chief purpose in basis they 
give for training beyond what is 
expected of the pupil concerned .... 

College Preparation 

SS' Care to meet needs of college pupil 
expects to enter 


B 
B 


Adjustment to Educational Plans 

34. Adjustment of purpose of a course 
to meet needs of pupils having 
markedly different educational pro- 
grams 


A 


0* *•***" 
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PART III 

ADMINISTRATIVE AIDS IN DISCOVERING AND 
MEETING THE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL PUPILS 

CHAPTER VIII 

SPECIAL SERVICES THAT AID IN DISCOVERING THE NEEDS 

OF PUPILS 

THE inability of classroom teachers to be possessed of all 
the skills and information required for the adequate 
diagnosis of needs has led to the development of a variety 
of special services. Such terms as visiting teacher, vocational 
counselor, psychologist, psychiatrist, dean of girls, and director 
of research and guidance that have recently come into peda- 
gogical vocabulary indicate some of the directions in which school 
administration is reaching out to assist teachers. These are 
titles given to specialists who contribute in one way or another 
to the diagnosis of the needs of individuals, and to the develop- 
ment of ways and means by which the burden of meeting certain 
types of individual needs may be lifted from classroom teachers. 
The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the contributions made 
by such special services. 

Personal Services 

The visiting teacher. — The visiting teacher is a worker trained 
in problems of educational and social adjustment. Her purpose 
is to provide an intelligent and imderstanding contact between 
the school and the home. Her duty is to visit the homes of 
children who for any reason are not doing satisfactory work in 
school, and to obtain cooperation from the home and an under- 
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standing of home conditions that may throw light upon the 
difficulties encoimtered. She frequently obtains information 
which has a bearing upon the placement of a pupil. A somewhat 
similar fxmction is performed by the trained attendance officers 
in those school systems that are making the attendance depart- 
ment a real service department between the home and the school, 
rather than merely a bureau for enforcing compulsory attendance 
laws. 

The dean of girls. — The dean of girls, as a specialist in school 
extracurricular activities and in the personal problems of girls, 
can often contribute to the planning of individual programs and 
the discovery of instructional needs, particularly of girls. In 
some school systems she is expected to perform some of the duties 
attacked by the vocational counselor which are discussed later 
in this chapter. Many of the recent writings on the work of the 
dean of girls recommend such extension of her field. Consider- 
ing the importance of her primary duties, it is probably not 
advisable to expect the contribution of the dean of girls to the 
problems discussed in this book to be more than incidental. 

The school psychologist. — The school psychologist is a 
product of the testing movement. When such an officer is con- 
nected with a department of research or vocational guidance, it 
is for the purpose of giving mental tests — particularly the 
individual inteUigence tests — and of supervising the develop- 
ment of classes for mentally retarded pupils. Some school 
systems that do not have a department of research employ such 
an officer to perform the duties outlined above and one or more 
of the duties of the department of research. 

Like the work of the school physician, the specialized work of 
the psychologist is indispensable. It is rare that a teacher is 
trained sufficiently to give the individual intelligence tests that 
are so essential before making momentous decisions based upon 
a pupil's mental ability. 

Such service should be provided in small communities by the 
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cooperation of several small communities, or by the state depart- 
ment of education. In Massachusetts, a state clinic for the 
examination of overage pupils travels from community to com- 
mimity throughout the state. A somewhat similar service is 
provided in New York and Wyoming. 

The vocational counselor. — The vocational counselor is a 
specialist employed in junior and senior high schools to assist 
teachers in the problem of planning the programs of individual 
pupils, in giving vocational advice to individual pupils, and in 
providing information upon occupations with respect to nature 
of work, training required, and the probable financial rewards. 
The duties of counselors in New York city have been summarized 
(by Mrs. Alice K. PoUitzer) as follows: 

Under the direction of the counselor, pupils in classes fiU in question- 
naires showing something of the economic and social background of the 
family and of the aptitudes, interests, and ambitions of the child. The 
returns are kept by the coimselor. 

The coimselors give talks on occupations in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, based on trade and occupational studies and on actual ex- 
perience in the employment bureau, and including in simple terms the 
historical development of present industry, the functions of employers' 
associations and labor unions, and business and social ethics. 

The counselors conduct excursions to high schools, industries, exhibits, 
etc. 

Moving pictures showing conditions and processes in industry are shown 
in connection with occupational talks. 

The coimselors interview and re-interview pupils of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades as indicated above, and also applicants for working papers. 

The counselor sends the child's record and the report of guidance based 
upon it to the continuation schools if he be obliged to attend one, and to 
the employment bureau to serve as a basis for his choice of course or of job. 

Conferences are held with parents at the school, by the counselor. 

Home visits are made by the counselor wherever there is a conflict 
between the choice of the parent or child and the counselor's point of view, 
if the parent fails to confer with the counselor in school.^ 

» The Twenty- Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 
Vocational Guidance and Vocational Education for the Industries, pages 84-85. Public 
Scbool Publishing Company, Bloomington, HI., 1924. 
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The duties of such officers in the Detroit plan are reported 
(by Professor A. H. Edgerton) as follows: 

1. Providing initial interviews and conferences j especially for classifying 
pupils and for encouraging those who are entering the school to think more 
seriously of their educational advantages and occupational possibilities. 
It is attempted to have all boys and girls interviewed regarding these prob- 
lems, either individually or in small groups, or both, during the early part 
of the first year. 

2. Following-up and helping to adjust pupils who did not succeed in making 
tentative plans during their first year or years. Pupils are encouraged to 
consult with their school counselors or advisers whenever they have any 
general or specific questions pertaining to the election of, or preparation for, 
life occupations. 

3. Arranging group meetings to hear talks by those who are especially 
qualified to speak and to answer questions about their chosen occupations. 
Conferences often are made optional for pupils who, having made tentative 
decisions, can benefit by talks from unbiased men and women who have 
succeeded in their callings. 

4. Providing occupational studies in separate classes and by assisting 
. teachers of English, social science, physical science, health education, prac- 
tical arts, vocational subjects, etc., for imparting related occupational in- 
formation to show relationships between the subjects of instruction and the 
occupations which involve them. (This usually results in making courses 
of study that will respect individual needs and capacities.) These occu- 
pational studies, which have become recognized parts of the courses of study 
in several subjects, include such considerations as importance of work, 
constancy of demand for employment, working conditions, qualifications 
and training needed, possible rewards and advancement, etc., in order to 
help pupils who continue their school work to select programs of training and 
courses in higher education more wisely, and to help those who find it 
necessary to leave school with a minimal amount of education to choose and 
plan their procedure more thoughtfully. 

5. Cooperating with teachers in keeping cumulative records of each pupil's 
performance both inside and outside (where possible) of school. Coun- 
selors and other school representatives are interested in the results of tests 
of general intelligence as a basis for general classification, but they also 
recognize the importance of interpreting these records of a general measure 
as only one of the many factors resulting from testing pupils' abilities and 
interests in various ways through school and outside performance. 
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6. Cooperating with the department which issues working permits to children 
who are leaving full-time school, but are required by law to attend continua- 
tion classes for eight hours a week. It is attempted to interview each 
applicant at the school before a formal request for this permit is made at the 
central office of the Attendance Department where it is issued. 

7. Cooperating with all other school and otUside agencies which interview 
parents and children, investigate home and working conditions, and in any 
way pass upon the advisability or necessity for individual children to leave 
any particular school or to be transferred from one school to another. 
Every effort is made to solicit the co5peration of parents and others con- 
cerned in helping children to select suitable courses of study or training pro- 
grams in preparation for their occupational interests or chosen plans. 

8. Cooperating with the placement officers, coordinators, and others that 
advise, place, and adjust boys and girls who are qualified for part-time work, 
who desire positions upon leaving schools, or who wish to transfer to other 
employment. Each pupil who has decided to leave school benefits to some 
extent by the supervision of his employment contacts and training adjust- 
ments, and his employer unquestionably profits either directly or indirectly 
by this clearing-house for information that is available and needed.^ 

Inasmuch as a trained vocational counselor usually has five 
hundred or more pupils to counsel, it is obvious that his work 
can be only supplementary to that of the home-room teacher in 
the planning of pupil programs. The counselor should be con- 
sidered as a specialist contributing to the basis upon which the 
home-room teacher makes his final judgment as to the pupil's 
program. 

School health service. — The periodic physical examination 
of pupils by qualified physicians and the general oversight of 
the school nurse should give to a teacher definite information 
as to defects that should be corrected by operation, by atten- 
tion to diet, by corrective exercise or attention to posture, 
and those difficulties that demand special attention in the day- 
to-day school program of pupils. In the last group come par- 
ticularly eye, ear, and general health defects. The danger to 

1 The Twenty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part II. 
Vocational Guidance and Vocational Education for the Industries, pages 74-75. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111., 1924. 
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avoid in the use of such service is that of leaving the whole matter 
of follow-up to the physician or school nurse. Even if the plan 
calls for the follow-up by the school nurse, the classroom teacher 
should see that the system functions for her pupils. Cases where 
difficulties have been diagnosed and forgotten are all too frequent. 

The school principal. — The school principal may perform any 
of the activities listed as special services, except that of the 
medical examiner. However, there are certain services that 
should be performed by all principals. To the extent that the 
superintendent's immediate staff does not provide such services 
as those discussed on pages 276-282, the responsibility falls to 
the principal. Even in those school systems that have developed 
staff departments for leadership and coordination, the responsi- 
bility for carrying out the suggested plans and adapting them to 
the individual schools falls upon the individual principals. The 
principals in turn must depend for the success of the services 
they offer upon the receptive attitudes of the classroom teachers. 

The guidance clinic. — Occasionally pupils are found who are 
out of step with their possibilities. Everything that the parents 
or teachers attempt to do to arouse their interest seems to fail. 
These pupils become causes of worry and distress. Recognizing 
the burden such pupils place upon teachers, some school systems 
have arranged to have such cases studied by specialists. The 
following discussion of the work of the Child Guidance Depart- 
ment of Montclair, New Jersey, gives an excellent explanation 
of the possibilities along this line.^ 

The Need of Such a Department 

There are some children in our schools who are not well adjusted. They 
are not getting as much out of school life as they could; they are not aUe 
to put into it as much as they should. We think of them as average or nor- 
mal and yet they may show an extreme degree of some character trait. 
They may be painfully reticent and self-conscious; they may be always on 

1 From the Annual Report of the Board of Education, Montclair, New Jersey, 1936. 
Pages 52-57- By courtesy of Frank G. Pickell, Superintendent of Scho<dft. 
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the self-defense; they may be excessively restless and unable to concentrate, 
constantly shifting from one activity to another; they may be exceedingly 
dependent; they may be satisfied only when they have the Hmelight focused 
upon them; they may be incapable of expressing their ability; they may 
need help in developing their latent capacities. These are behavior symptoms 
which indicate that the boy, or girl, is struggling to overcome some problem in 
his own life that is almost too much for him; they reveal the effort that he is 
making to find a satisfactory solution of some personal difficulty. Such be- 
havior symptoms indicate that the child is not succeeding in one or both of 
two essential phases of life — either he is not at ease in his social relations 
with his comrades, or he cannot lose himself in objective interests; that is, 
he cannot forget himself in what he is doing. He is not as well adjusted to 
his life as are many of the other boys and girls. 

Teachers and principals for years have known of such maladjusted boys 
and girls. They have been aware of the struggle these children are making 
in their attempt to find a sense of security and satisfaction, and they have 
tried their utmost to be of some assistance. They have often wanted 
advice and counsel but they have not known where to find it. The Child 
Guidance Department, consisting of specialists in behavior psychology, 
has been organized to meet the need of expert counsel in maladjustment 
cases. The need of this kind of counsel and advice is far greater than the 
average person realizes. 

Procedure in Child Study 

Starting with a definite behavior symptom, what does the child-guidance 
specialist do? He does just what the medical specialist does. If the doctor 
finds the symptoms of high temperatiire, he at once looks for the cause and 
then tries to eradicate it. Similarly the child-guidance specialist proceeds 
from the symptom to the cause and then to its removal. 

A certain behavior symptom appears in school. Where may its cause be 
found? It may be found in the school itself, or in the home, or in the play- 
ground contacts, or in the training during early years, or in some other 
phase of child life. Whatever the sjonptom may be, the source of the 
difi^culty must be located. Knowing only one part of a person^ s life may not 
he of any help in finding the cause of a behavior symptom. We must know 
the individual cts a whole. We must know not only what he is like now, a 
cross-section of his life, but also what forces have been molding his develop- 
ment since early years, a longitudinal section of his life. We must know 
him as a whole personality. 

If, then, a behavior symptom that appears in school may have its cause 
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entirely outside of school life, how can the school find the cause in order 
to solve its own problem? It can do so by including in its staff those who 
are especiaUy trained to make such a study of the whole personality and Ufe 
of the boy or girl. These especially trained workers are a psychiatrist, a 
psychologist, and a visiting teacher. 

Specifically, how do these workers go about the study of the boy or girl 
as a whole? Very definitely, what sort of information do they seek? They 
need to know about the child's situation in school from as many sources of 
information as possible. How does he get along with other children; is 
he a leader or a follower; does he antagonize his comrades; is he soHtary or is 
he one of the bunch? Is he making good in his work; does he carry through 
a job to completion; does he get satisfaction in actively responding to 
opportunities, or is he passive; does he have special interests and a chance 
to express them? They need to know about his home and his earlier years. 
Has he been healthy since birth; has he been severely ill; what are the 
attitudes of the rest of the family toward him; is he a pet or a black sheep; 
what is the family's ambition for him, and his interest and aptitude for that 
particular type of work; is he allowed more and more independence and 
responsibility as he grows up, or is he perpetually kept in a dependent 
attitude? They need to know about his interests and activities outside the 
home. Does he belong to any organized group for out-door sports, to the 
scouts or the Y.M.C.A.; does he share in activities connected with the 
church; does he have a job and if so does he make good; is he rehable and 
responsible and regular in appearance? Questions like these are the ones 
for which the visiting teacher tries to find the answer in her contacts with the 
school and home. 

But this information, inclusive as it is, furnishes only part of the picture. 
What is this child's ability to do school work? What special abilities does 
he have? How much has he already achieved in his school work? How 
does he attack a new problem; does he have the abihty to analyze the given 
facts, to discard solutions that are not reasonable, and persist in thinking 
through to a satisfactory conclusion? Is he more interested and capable 
in contacts with things or ideas or people? This much of the child's picture 
is contributed by the psychologist. 

What is the same child's physical condition and how do his past illnesses 
affect the present situation? To answer this question, the psychiatrist 
includes, in his study, a general physical examination. He makes a study 
of the child's personality, of his mental habits, of his general attitude as to 
himself and other people and the problems he meets. When the particular 
problem calls for it, the psychiatrist makes a more extended mental analysis. 
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In this way these three workers, each specializing in his own field, contribute 
to the study of a problem case. 

After the completion of the studies made by the specialists, a conference 
is held in order that the findings may be brought together and a conclusion 
reached. Each of these three workers presents his own findings. The 
teacher and principal contribute from their experience of daily contact. 
Thus one composite picture of the boy, or girl, as a whole is created. In- 
tricate and subtle as the motives of behavior are, there comes out of this 
conference a general conclusion as to the probable cause of maladjustment 
for this particular boy or girl. 

This comprehensive study is made and the conference of specialists held 
in order that the cause of the behavior symptom may be removed. Merely 
finding a probable cause is not adequate; each child must try to learn to face 
reality and to work out for himself, with help, a satisfactory adjustment. 
There are two possibilities for change; the child himself, or some part of his 
environment. The treatment will depend on the findings, of course. Under 
some conditions the psychiatrist may wish to see the child from week to 
week or month to month, to help him in his own adjustments. The visiting 
teacher becomes the child's good friend. She keeps in touch with his home. 
She helps him to connect up with outside interests. She follows his progress 
in school. The teacher in her daily contacts has very great opportunities, 
when she has the right kind of information, to encourage a change in the 
boy or girl or to adjust some part of the school environment. 

Important Factors in Making Child Guidance Stiidies 

The whole approach to this study by the school of the behavior symptoms 
of the boys and girls must be made in the attitude of this question: " What 
does the school mean to the boy or girl? " Is it a place where he is content 
and happy, in friendly contact with his comrades, in whole-hearted participa- 
tion in school activities, in success in his school work? Or is it a place where 
he is unhappy, perhaps because he is being forced to try to do work that he 
hasn't the capacity to do, or because he is so handicapped by some emo- 
tional attitude that he cannot share in the life of the school and is solitary 
and "touchy," or because he has not in his home training been allowed to 
develop such habits of independent work as are normal for his age? 

In searching for the answer to the above question, we need to keep two 
viewpoints in mind. We must see the situation from the point of view of 
the boy or girl, in order that we may share his attitude and project ourselves 
into his feelings and so understand his difficulty. Likewise we must see 
the situation from the point of view of an adult who, with experience and 

IND. PUPIL — 18 
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knowledge at his command, interprets the conplex relations of various parts 
of the problem and relates cause to effect. We grown-ups must not expect 
children to be adults on a small scale. In thinking of their problems, we 
must try to be two persons in one, to experience their point of view and our 
own at the same time. 

In thinking of certain kinds of behavior as symptomatic of an under- 
lying cause or motive, one needs to keep vividly in mind the overwhelmingly 
large part played by our emotional life. By our emotional life is meant our 
impulses, our needs, our desires, our feelings, our attitudes, our fears and. 
hates and loves. These are the basic motives which prompt our action. 
Our emotional life is the result of our experience in social contacts with 
others. Is this limited to contacts through the medium of words? Far 
from it. William A. White, M.D., Superintendent of St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Washington, D. C, says, ** There is yet no adequate appreciation of 
the continuity with which we express our emotional sides in our postural atti- 
tudes, our facial expressions, our voices, manfierisms, remarks, opinions, 
interests, aversions, and how subtly, half consciously, often quite unconsciously 
we read these signs in those about us and are correspondingly influenced." 
Each one of us builds up his own emotional Hfe out of the sum total of his 
social contacts, and, in turn, out of the substance of his own emotional life 
he makes his responses to others. In fact, most of our decisions are made on 
the basis of our emotional life and not by our intellects as we may like to believe. 

A Typical Child Guidance Study 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way to tell about the functioning of the 
Child Guidance Department will be to describe a typical study. Eliza- 
beth's problem may well arise in any school. The teacher says that the 
problem is not and never has been one of conduct. The problem is one of 
school achievement. Elizabeth does not do the work that she is quite 
capable of doing. She does her work well only when sitting at the teacher's 
desk with the teacher's undivided attention concentrated on her. Even 
when she has the desk just in front of the teacher's desk the conditions do 
not sufl&ciently approximate those under which she is successful and she 
sits there and dreams. 

On getting acquainted with Elizabeth in school, at home, and in other 
activities, some interesting facts are revealed. She is the youngest child; 
an older brother and sister have been away for several years at school and 
college; a younger brother died when she was two years old, thus making 
her the baby twice. Elizabeth is now ten years old, in the fourth grade, and 
has more than average mental ability. Her mother.always calls for her at 
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school SO she will be sxire that Elizabeth will come right home. She wants 
Elizabeth to come into the house at once to do her homework, instead of 
having free time to play. The mother still helps Elizabeth to dress, constant- 
ly telling her to hurry. The process often takes three quarters of an hour. 
The mother even gives her her bath. The mother admits that she is not con- 
sistent in her discipline and does not hold to what she promises, and when 
she must spank Elizabeth, she is worn out afterwards. Elizabeth was a per- 
sistent thimib sucker until the age of 6, also an excessive nail biter. She 
is exceedingly restless. These afe some of the facts of the whole situation. 

It is evident that Elizabeth's school problem, not doing her school work, 
is but one phase of the deep-seated difficulty that overshadows every part of 
her life. She struggles against tremendous odds. What does school mean 
to Elizabeth? A place where she can succeed only when the conditions are 
the same as those under which she has grown up, only when she has the un- 
divided attention and encouragement of an adiilt, only when she is in the fuU 
blaze of the limelight, her teacher in school playing a similar r61e to that of her 
mother at home. Elizabeth has never been permitted to develop any habits 
of independent activity. She is handicapped in making social contacts with 
her fellow3; she is handicapped in applying herself to objective interests. 

It is evident that the school problem has its roots primarily in the home 
situation. What change may well occur in the home? Elizabeth's mother 
may come to realize to what extent she has been living her own life in Eliza- 
beth, to what extent she has found all her own emotional outlets and satis- 
factions in Elizabeth, to what extent she has warped Elizabeth's life. She 
may come to realize the effect of limiting Elizabeth's entire life to contact 
with herself, of excluding her from natural play contacts with other children, 
of preventing her from developing any independent habits of activity. 

What specific approaches to a solution can be made? The process of 
dressing should be freed from all emotional attitude on the part of both 
mother and daughter. Elizabeth's interest can be enlisted in making the 
dressing time shorter and shorter by keeping a time record on a card every 
day and making a report of this regularly to the visiting teacher. Her 
successes would thus be recognized and she woiild be encouraged to make the 
record better and better. Elizabeth should also have contacts outside of 
the home with organized groups, such as a handwork club and a group simi- 
lar to the girl scouts. She should depend on herself for her school work. 
No outside help should be given, in order that she may come to learn that 
only by her own effort can she achieve success. Elizabeth should go away 
to a summer camp, where she can live all day with other children and where 
she cannot seek her mother's protection and approbation even if she would. 
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Her mother can gradually build up other interests. Elizabeth can assume 
some responsibilities outside the home that will give her satisfying social 
contacts with others of her own age. The teacher can watch her for even 
the slightest suggestion of willingness to take responsibility, can encourage it, 
can persist in an optimistic, encouraging attitude in spite of the most dis- 
couraging residts, and can give whole-hearted recognition to successes how- 
ever slight. The change with both Elizabeth and her mother will be a 
matter of gradual growth. But the possibility ahead of a happy girl at 
ease with her comrades and able to achieve success in her work is an alluring 
challenge to continue the effort toward adjustment. 

Elizabeth illustrates an emotional attitude centering in the home. There 
are, of course, other types of problems. Some show different degrees of an 
emotional situation; others emphasize a non-emotional source. Some 
problems arise within the school and not within the home. Two kinds of 
problems which arise within the school and for which our Montclair schools 
do not as yet offer an adequate solution may well be mentioned. They are 
the problems of the motor-minded child and the gifted child. 

Planning and Coordinating Agencies 

Department of guidance. — Some large school systems provide 
a department of guidance. The functions of such departments 
are represented by the following statement^ of activities of the 
Boston Department of Vocational Guidance: 

Specific Accomplishments 
7. Through Educational and Vocational Guidance 

1. For Elementary and Intermediate Pupils. — "A Guide to the Choice 
of a Secondary School" was prepared to furnish information on all of the 
courses in the secondary schools in Boston, and to serve as a basis of study 
for counselors, teachers, pupils, and parents. These pamphlets are dis- 
tributed to all the pupils of the eighth grades of the City, and become per- 
sonal property of the pupils. 

2. For Secondary School Pupils. — (i) Talks to high school assemblies 
and smaller groups have been given by members of the department. (2) In- 
dividual interviews with members of the senior and freshman classes and 
with those in need of educational or social adjustment. (3) Cooperation 

1 For this statement, the writer is indebted to the Director of the Boston Department of 
Vocational Guidance, Susan J. Ginn. 
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with departments of English, Civics, and Economics, in the study of occupa- 
tions. (4) A file of information regarding college and special opportunities 
which have interested high-school graduates of this community during the 
past ten years, is available for use of pupils, parents, counselors, teachers, 
and all others interested. 

3. For Elementary y Intermediate^ and Secondary School Pupils. — (i) Be- 
sides the Director, six vocational instructors (men) and nine vocational 
assistants (women), constituting the central ofl5ce, the department has 
representation in each t3npe of school through a vocational coimselor. Meet- 
ings with these counselors have been held: a. For purposes of information; 
b. For purposes of discussion. (2) The counselors, according to the time 
allowed, give careful guidance: a. In the choice of a secondary school; 6. In 
the study of occupations. (3) In some schools specific work in the teaching 
of occupations is given by members of this department. A vocational assist- 
ant has been assigned to one intermediate school for this purpose. The 
pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades receive instruction. In the 
Boston Trade School, a vocational instructor is giving fully half of his time to 
guidance and classes in occupational civics. (4) Every undergraduate who 
appears at the office for work is carefully studied with the hope of returning 
him to some place in the school system, where he may receive further in- 
struction before entering the working field. (5) The Boston Public Library 
has cooperated with the department in arranging for books on occupations 
on the shelves of all the branch libraries in the city. (6) A careful study of 
all evening school opportunities (both public and private) for boys and 
girls in Boston has been made by the department, and the schools listed 
according to the subjects taught. These are available for all interested. 

II. Through Placement 

(i) The department functions throughout the year. The office is open 
daily (except Sundays and legal holidays) from 8:30 to 5 :oo. Saturdays the 
hours are 8:30 to 1:00 (summer 8:30 to 12:00). (2) Placement is made 
only when it is determined that this is the best thing to do. (3) A re- 
port is requested from the school covering the physical characteristics, 
school accomplishment, and personality traits. This, with our own in- 
terview with the child, gives the department a basis for placement. On 
the other hand, the job is carefully investigated and recorded in order 
that we may properly select the one for the other. (4) Those who enter 
permanent work are urged at time of placement to continue further study 
during evenings. (5) Much time is spent in obtaining after-school work 
and summer work for those who are compelled to work in order to continue 
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schooling. (6) Great care is given in readjustment cases, the necessity due 
either to ability or to temperament. (7) Handicapped children are given 
special attention. The department cooperates with medical and social 
agencies in aiding this group. 

///. Through FoUow-Vp 
(i) In order to help young workers to a better understanding of relation- 
ships to employers, to other workers, and to society as a whole*, the depart- 
ment conducts for those workers a noon office hour daily and an evening 
office hour twice a month, the first and third Fridays, 5 to 8 p.m. The 
young people bring to us all sorts of problems, financial, home difficulties, 
and many that may be termed temperamental. (2) In the fall of the year 
after graduation the department checks up with the higher educational in- 
stitutions which our high-school graduates stated on their cards that they 
intended to enter. This often means that we are obliged to write to as 
many as eighty different institutions throughout the country. The records 
of those young people are kept in a separate file and followed up once a year 
until they have obtained a degree, or have withdrawn, when the reason for 
withdrawal is requested. (3) For those in commercial and industrial pur- 
suits various methods are pursued. Some are visited on their job. Letters 
are sent to others inquiring about their welfare. Telephone messages and 
letters are sent to employers, asking them to express an opinion as to the 
quality of the work of these young people. Constructive criticism is wel- 
comed from both. (4) From time to time the department has made rec- 
ommendations to the committees in charge of the reorganization of the 
curricula. (5) Many scientific studies already have been made and charts 
prepared by the Department. 

The important contribution the work of such a department 
can make toward meeting the responsibilities of placement in 
junior and senior high school is indicated by Illustration 16 
(pages 279, 280), reproducing two pages from A Guide to the 
Choice of a Secondary School, prepared by the Department of 
Vocational Guidance, Boston, Massachusetts, and by Illustration 
17 (following page 280), which shows twp pages from the 
Illustrated Course of Study prepared by the Cleveland Vocational 
Guidance Department. Communities too small to provide 
such service should be able to look to a larger unit, such as 
the county, or the state, for such assistance. 
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ILLUSTRATION 16 
From A Guide to the Choice of a Secondary School^ Boston 

TBAINING FOE MANUFACTURING 



Do you like to make things? Before goods are ready 
for 8eUing» they must be made, or manufactured, as we 
say. Do you know that nearly seven million people in 
the United States are engaged in some form of produc- 
tive industry? Do you realize that your own state, 
Ma8Sacht78£tts, occupics fouTth position among all the 
states of the Union in the value of its manufactured 
products, and first in the production of boots and shoes 
and cotton goods? According to the Census of 1920, 
1,728,297 persons in Massachusetts were engaged in gain- 
ful occupations. In the Census reports every occupation 
is included in one of nine divisions. The divisions with 
the number and per cent of persons engaged, in each, is 
shown in the following diagram and table: 




NUUBSR OF PEB80NS REPRESENTED BT THE PbR CeNTS IK THE DiAGBAU 



Agriculture, Forestry and 
Ammal Husbandry 57,739 

Extraction of Minerals . . * 1,226 

Manufacturing and Mechani- 
cal Industries . 887,602 

TransporUtion . 121,956 

• This groop r«pr«Mnto only one tenth of on* p«r cant of th« toUl. and is too small to b« 

ihovB OB tho diagrtm. 

16 



Trade 193,846 

Public Service 37,686 

Professional Service 99,121 
Domestic and Personal Ser%*- 

ice 149,011 

Clerical Occupations 180,020 
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ILLUSTRATION 16, Continued 
From A Guide to the Choice of a Secondary School, Boston 

TRAINING FOB MANUFACTURING 



From the diagram you will see that slightly more than 
one half of all the persons in Massachusetts, who are 
gainfully employed are engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. 

Perhaps you know that some of the prominent industries 
of greater Boston are: 

Boots and Shoes Woolen Goods Electrical Machineiy 
Cotton Goods Cutlery Conf ectioneiy 

Read what the manufacturers in this country say about 
the value of an education. 

"There is always a place for a man equally as large 
as he is mentally." 

"The opportunity for advancement will depend upon 
the individual." 

"Every person is dependent upon himself^ and is 
advanced according to his ability." 

Charles M. Schwab, President of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, says: 

"An employer picks out his assbtants from the best 
informed, most competent and conscientious. A man 
to be successful, even as a specialist, should have a good 
general knowledge, and therefore ought to read and 
study much; a well informed man is always the better 
for it. All through my life I have read and studied." 

You must appreciate that more education will help you 
to do better your share in maintaining the present high 
industrial position of Massachusetts among the states of 
the Union. 



17 
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ILLUSTRATION 17 
From Illustrated Course of Study of the Cleveland High Schools 




Experience in Wood- Working 
is Required in Many Trades 

Principles underljing construction of buildings as well as those utilized 
in the finer work of cabinet-making are acquired by the boy who takes the 
wood-working course given in Cleveland's tedinical high schools. 

Contractors, builders of automobile and airplane bodies, furniture makers, 
electricians and others find this experience in wood-working an essential. 



IF you play on a school athletic team you know you are 
expected to "play the game every minute." The greater 
the odds and the heavier the handicaps the harder you will 
fight Let the same spirit mark your attitude towiurd your 
studies. Then you'll not whimper over difficulties. You'll 
fight to conquer them — and you'll win! 



(Following 280) Copyright, 1025, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ILLUSTRATION 17, Continued 
From Illustrated Course of Study of the Cleveland High Schools 

Attractive Dresses 
Made in Home 
Economic Oasses 

Wide-awake girls in all 
Clevdand high schools soon 
Iciarn to profit by their train- 
ing in art and home eco- 
nomics. Many design and 
make all their own clothes. 

Some of these girls, after 
graduation, are employed as 
garment designers and fashion 
artists. 

And every one is better 
prepared as a result of her 
school training for service as 
a home-maker. 




Discover Your Own Abilities 

The high school world is a world of discovery.' *H»*re ^ot?, c^a^,e dtsctH'eiSen * 
about yourself: whether or not you have the ability to work with^ p^*)^e 
without irritating them or yoursdf ; the ability to play with people to their 
pleasure and your own; the ability to read both with mtelligent understand- 
mg and absoroed enjoyment; the ability to make independent judgments on 
many questions. 

The greater the number of these discoveries you make in your teens, the 
greater will be your opportunity for discovering the secret of the kind of life 
you want to live after nigh school. 

ANNIE SPENCER CUTTER, 

Cleveland Public Library 
(Graduate of a Cleveland High School) 



K^ 


M 






'•! 



Meduudcal drawinf If Uoght In the tedmlcal high tchools for thoie who waat to be 
areUtecta, draftsmea or oagtaMra. 

29 

Copyright, 1925, Boaid of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The department of research. — The need of specialists in the 
development of testing programs or in the measurement of results 
in supervision of instruction, and in the analysis of the needs of 
individual boys and girls, was one of the greatest forces that led 
to the development of research departments. The greatest aid 
given by research departments in connection with the problems 
treated in this book is in the development of systematic pro- 
cedures that will: (i) provide adequate information for deter- 
mining the individual needs of all boys and girls in the school 
system; (2) provide for the periodic assembling of all such 
information on each pupil; (3) provide for the adequate interpre- 
tation of this information and the development of individual 
pupil programs; and (4) provide for the development of school 
organization that will offer the needed opportunities. This 
demands: 

1. The development of a program for testing pupils periodically. 

2. The provision of specialized testing service, particularly for the ad- 
ministration of mental tests and aptitude tests. 

3. The development of plans for assembling and interpreting the data 
thus obtained for individual children. 

4. The development of courses of study adapted to individual needs. 

5. The development of self -administering instructional materials such 
as those discussed in Chapter VI. 

6. The performance of the fimctions of the Department of Vocational 
Guidance, or the coSrdinating of the work of such a department with the 
complete program of adjustment to individual needs. 

7. The development or adaptation of plans for school organization that 
will make easier the task of meeting individual needs. 

8. The development of a system of records and reports that will assist 
in collecting and using pertinent information from all sources, including 
tests, vocational counselors, teachers, previous schooling, health exami- 
nations, visiting teachers, and the attendance department. 

It is obvious that in the carrying out of all such activities 
teachers and principals must play an important part. Assist- 
ance comes from the leadership of the central department, the 
coordination of the activities of teachers throughout the system 
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SO that the work of one can be made available to many, and the 
provision of spedal services such as those of the vocational 
coimselor and the psychologist. 

The importance of such service becomes apparent from the 
discussion of the following two sections in this chapter and of 
plans for meeting educational needs in the following chapters. 

A Testing Program 

A program of testing that will make information available not 
only for the measurement of results in teaching subjects, ox the 
improvement of the teaching of subjects, but will also provide 
objective information on abilities and achievements of individual 
boys and girls, is essential to an adequate adjustment of the 
schools to the needs of boys and girls. As was pointed out in 
earlier chapters, without such information the adjustment of 
schools to the needs of individuals is guesswork. 

It should be pointed out here that tests need not always be 
standardized tests, although such tests are on the whole easier 
to handle. Rochester, New York, and Detroit, Michigan, are 
notable examples of city systems that combine local and standard 
tests in their testing programs. The following is the part of the 
testing program carried out in the elementary schools of Rochester 
in June, 1926. 

Final Examination — Elementary Schools — 1926 

Local Tests, — English — Geography — Arithmetic — Spelling 

Standardized Tests, — Reading — Spelling 

First Test — Reading — Thorndike-McCaU 

1. Date: Thursday a.m., May 13, 1926 

2. Time: 9:00-9:30 

3. Grades: 3B-6A Inclusive 

Second Test — English — Local 

1. Date: Thursday a.m., May 20, 1926 

2. Time: 9:00-10:30 

3. Grades: 4B-6A Inclusive 
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Third Test — Geography — Local 

1. Date: Thursday a.m., May 27, 1926 

2. Time: 4B-9:cx>-io:oo — 4A-6A-9:cx>-io:i5 

3. Grades: 4B-6A Inclusive 







Fourth Test — Arithmetic — Local 


I. 

2. 

3- 


Date: 
Time: 
Grades: 


Thursday a.m., June 3, 1926 

9:00-10:15 

4B-6A Inclusive 

Fifth Test — Spelling — Local 


I. 

2. 

3- 


Date: 
Time: 
Grades: 


Wednesday a.m., Jime 9, 1926 

9:00-9:30 

3B-6A Inclusive 



Sixth Test — Spelling — Ayres 

1. Date: Thursday a.m., June 10, 1926 

2. Time: 9:00-9:30 

3. Grades: 3B-6A Inclusive 

The above program was planned and supervised by the super- 
visory stajl. In contrast with this, attention may be called to 
the plan followed for several years in Buffalo, New York, of 
giving the Stanford Achievement Test in all grades from the 
fourth through the eighth, largely imder the combined super- 
vision of a group of principals and the central office staff. 

Here follow the testing programs carried out imder the super- 
vision of the writer for the purpose of measuring the adequacy 
of classification in two city school systems. These tests were 
given to discover how well the needs of pupils were being met 
by the schools. 

City A 

Grade i 
Haggerty Intelligence Test * 
Detroit Kindergarten Test ^ 
The Gates Primary Reading Test of Word Recognition* 

1 World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

* Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer^ty. 
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Grade 2 

Haggerty Intelligence Test 

The Gates Primary Reading Test of Word Recognition 

The Gates Primary Reading Test of Word, Phrase, and Sentence Meaning * 

The Gates Primary Reading Test of Reading of Directions ^ 

Grades j to 8 Inclusive 

National Intelligence Test * 
McCall Multi-Mental Intelligence Tests ^ 

Gates Test of Reading to Appreciate the General Significance of a Para- 
graph 2 
Gates Test of Reading to Predict the Outcome of Given Events * 
Gates Test of Reading to Understand Precise Directions * 
Gates Test of Reading to Note Details 
Stanford Reading Test — Paragraph Meaning ^ 
Stanford Test of Arithmetic Computation ^ 
Stanford Test of Arithmetic Reasoning ^ 
Stanford Test of History and Literature ^ 
Stanford Test of Nature Study and Science * 
Stanford Test of Language Usage ^ 
Morrison-McCall Spelling Test ^ 

nie Boys Thirteen Years Old or Older 

Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test,i in addition to the tests mentioned 
above. 

Qty B 

Name of Tests Grades 

Thomdike-McCall Reading Test * 3 through 8 



Morrison-McCall Spelling Test 4 

Woody-McCall Arithmetic Test 4 

Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — General Significance 3 

Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — Precise Directions 3 

Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — Note Details ^ 3 

Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — Word Recognition 2 
Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — Word, Phrase, and Sentence 

Meaning 2 

1 World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

« Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — Paragraphs of Directions 2 

Monroe Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic ' 4 through 8 

Pressey-Richards History Test ' 6 " 8 

Charter's Language Test » 4 " 6 

McCall Multi-Mentallntelligence Scale 4 " 8 

Otis Intelligence Test 1 4 " 8 

An Adequate System of Records 

Cumulative records. — One of the greatest aids in the diagnosis 
of the needs of pupils is an adequate system of records that will 
bring to each teacher the results of the analysis made by earlier 
teachers, the accurate records of important data such as date of 
birth, intelligence-test results, and adjustments made in the 
pupil's program in the past. In spite of the agitation over a long 
period of years for the keeping of cumulative records of pupils, 
there are still many school systems that do not provide them. 
In such school systems, each teacher starts from the beginning 
to discover her pupils, and usually has not made a great deal of 
headway before she passes them along, without recording her 
findings, to a new teacher. 

The cumulative record should show important information 
bearing upon the classification of pupils from all sources — marks 
and ratings from the teacher's class book, attendance record from 
his register and adjustments from his plan book, home informa- 
tion from the attendance department, and characteristic infor- 
mation from special lists discussed in the preceding section, and 
from the testing program. 

Chart 35 shows graphically the sources of data that should be 
recorded in the cumulative records of each pupil. It shows like- 
wise the actual participants in the collection of the data and the 
frequency of collection. This chart smnmarizes the contributions 
of all the services discussed in the preceding sections of this 
chapter. 

» World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
s Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ul. 
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Chart 36 shows a card giving basic information on grade 
placement and adjustment, residence, and date of birth of ele- 
mentary pupils. This card should be supplemented by cards of 
like size for test records and for social and vocational informa- 
tion. It is possible to combine these various types of records 
into one. The disadvantage in setting up one complicated 
record card is that it makes it more difficult to add items to the 
record kept. When three or four cards of the same size are used 
for such information, they can be kept together readily and a 
new card can be introduced any time it seems desirable without 
necessitating the copying of a great deal of basic information 
from the old card to a new card. In other words, the system 
that uses more than one card is more adjustable than the single- 
card plan. The plan of using a folder for all sorts of information 
on the pupil has some of the advantages of the system of 
several cards. It is desirable to keep dupUcates of such records 
in the principal's office. In junior and senior high schools, the 
original should be in the possession of the home-room teacher. 

Classification cards. — The permanent record card does not 
lend itself to the form that facilitates the diagnosis of individual 
needs for the following reasons: 

1. Not all the data on the permanent record card are of use 
in this procedure. 

2. Current information that should not be recorded on the 
permanent record card should be brought together at this time. 

3. There is need of a separate form to faciUtate school organ- 
ization, particularly in junior and senior high schools. 

4. There is need of a separate form to facilitate accounting. 
The need of a separate form upon which all data pertinent to 

the periodic analysis of needs of pupils could be collected led 
to the development of the record card shown in obverse and 
reverse in Charts 37 and 38. This corresponds to the chart 
shown on page 46 (Chart i). It is adapted to use in grades three 
to seven, inclusive. 
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Chart 36 
Pupil Record Card 



ADMISSION, DISCHARQE 
AND PROMOTION CARD 




MlcqlifalK 3. I&jjrt; 4, Me wart sTKT 



When • pupil is pennanently diachargcd to woik. to remain at home, or becauw of deadi. pennaneot illness, or oonunitment 
to an institution. • full statement of the cause of the pupil's discharge is to lae made in the blank space remaining above. 

This card is to pass from teacher to teacher or fkom school to school as the pupil i« promoted or transferred. To b^ filled out and 
sent to principal's oflkenrtien change is made Quiring change hi office records. It is then to be sent to tb( teacher who has the 
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Chart 37 

Classification Card for Use in Grades 3 through 7 

(Obverse) 



Pupa Date Grade gSIIIIIIII 

AddineM ^ Tel. No..- Home Room Parent 

School Teacher ^ 

Date of Birth Height Weight 

Entrance grade in this school aystem Entrance grade an this school 

Grades skipped ,... Grades repeated.... Half years spent in kinder- 
garten Does pupil expect to go to high school? College? 

What does he want to do when he finishes school? i 

Does he take music lessons outside of school? Other lessons, if any, outside of school? 

Member of the folk>wing school teams or other organizations: 

, Outside organizations: , .. 

. What musical instruments? 

What magazine does he read most? How is out-of-ochool time spent? 

Is there a room in the home where he can study by 

l)imself?.. What kind of music does he like best? Has he a card for the 

public library? Times each week spent at the movies?. What language u spoken 

in the home? How many books in the home? 

S^ific Weaknesses ., 

Physical Defects. 

Too mature socially for this group? .; Too immature? Does the program of this 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner? 

Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pujMls? (Give grade and nature of class 

and success) , 

Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 



Any other irregular features in this pupil's school history. 

Enrollment in this class Type of class 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the hut 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indk^ate scholarship in blanks: 

1 . (General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing 13. Spelling _ 

2: Mechanical Ability 6. Reading- ...10. Arithmetk:. 14. Music 

3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science 11. History IS. Shop Work 

4. Health 8. Language Usage 12. Literature 

GRADE 

(45 6 7 8 9 10 



Age f ? 

VariationfromNormal Weight.... Scores Equiv- i . , i . 1 i i - 

I.Q E.Q Average.... alents g 9 10 U 12 13 14 IS 

AGE 

(Thronological Age . . . . . - 

Height : 

Mental Test . . . . . . ^ 

Achievement, Average . . . . . . . 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning — . . . . . - ,_ 

Reading, Sentence Meaning . . . . , , ._ 

Reading, Word Meaning — . , , , . , . 

Arithmetic Computation — . . . . . . , ._ 



Arithmetk:, Reasoning . . 
Nature Study and Scien* 
History and Literature . 



Language Usage. 

SpeUing 

Mechanical Aptitude. 



.Pupil's Record- -Record of Section to which assigned. 



Use vertKal line to represent grade standard. 



IND. PUPIL -^19 
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Chart 38 
Classification Card 

(Reverse) 

Aaugned CluMficatioo... Term 19 19 

Grade Home Room Section Type of Section. 

Variations from this Section 



Prelimiiutfj ClaeifflratioM 

(1) Tcadier's Recommendations: Grade Type of Section. 

Special Needs 



(3) Schedule Committee: Grade Section Type of Section. 

...^ - Variations from this Section 



(3) R^vievini^Coqunittee: Shortcomings in this classification. 



PUPIL CLASSmCATION CARD 

Addkional Information Bearing upon the Classification of this Pupil: 
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The obverse of a form adapted to the lower grades is shown 
in Chart 39. 

Chart 39 

Classification Card for Primary Pupik 

(Obverse) 

School Teacher Grade 

Girt — 

Pupa Date Boy 

(Last Name) (First Name) 

Date of Birth Pretent Age year* and months 

Date of laat health examination Physical defect* 

Cwrertions* v.. V- -.'."- Vaccination: smallpox? « typhoid? 

Schick test? — Present height Weight 



Entrance grade in this school system In this school 

Years spent in kindeisarten Age pupil entered first grade.. 

Grades skipped Grades repeated..^. 



Does this pupil take music lessons outside q( school?., 

Other lessons, if any, outside of school 

Does htt school program vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner? 

Does he attend Sunday School?... Church? Member of any 

school dub or other organisation such as Young American Club, Blue Birds, Sun Beams, etc?. 



Enrollment of this class - Type of class 

Draw a line through each item below in which this pupil is one of the 5 best in his class; circle each item 
in which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class; indicate scholarship in blanks: 

1. General ability 10. Industrial arts 

2. Personal neatness 11. Projects 

3. Leadership I3. Drawing 

4. Ability to work with other children 13. Art appreciation 

5. Health habits 14. Singing 

6. Oral expressron 15. Music appreciation 

7. Reading 16. Organized play.. ^ 

8. Writing 17. Dramatization 

9. Numbers and measure. i&. Nature knowledge 



GRADE 

Age #r/;t3#jr«^ 

Variation from Normal Weight.... Scores Equiv- « ' I ' I ' 1 ' I ' I ' i ' 1 ' 1 
I.Q E.Q Average.... alents S e 7 S 9 f0 ff t^ f9 

AGE 

HeSrt.*!^'^...^. *.**.■.!!!!/.!!!! IIHIIII '.'.'.'.'.'.'. iZHilZIiZIIillliZZIiZZI^ . \ 

MenulTest . . . . 

Achievement, Average . . . . . . - . 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning . . . . . . . . 

Reading, Sentence Meaning . . . . . . « 

Reading. Word Meaning . . . . . . . 

Arithmetic Computation . . . . . . . . 



.PufMl's Record Record of Section to which assigned. 



Use vertical line to represent grade standard. 

The adaptation of the classification card to high-school condi- 
tions depends upon the use of the form in the organization of the 
school. Charts 40 and 41 show the obverse and reverse of a form 
adapted to the plan that requires the pupil to carry his program 
the first day of school. At the time when programs for the new 
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Pupil... 



Chart 40 
Classification Card for Grades 8 to 12 
(Obverse) 

^Date of Birth . 



Address-. 



: RoonL- 



Father's name... 



.Business address.. 



Father's occupation... 



.. Pupil's height. 



.Weight. 



An. this schooL. 



-Does pupil take private music lessons ?.. 



Entrance Grade an this school system 

Grades skipped Grades repeated 

Other private lessons? (Specify) Hours per week demanded by outside ^ork or pri- 
vate lessons Member of the following sdiool teams or oigamgations-.- ■■ .. . ■ — ...... 

Outside organizations 



-What musical instruments in the home?.. 



Is there a room in the home where you can study alone ?..>,.■,., ■ How many hours a week do you spend 

in the public library? How many hours a week at the movies?... .... Language of the 

home How many more years do you ti^ect to continue in school? Do yon 

expect to go io college? Where ?_. — : What occupation do yon expdt to follow 



when you have completed your schooling ?. 

When?^ What do your parents want you to do?. 



Where did you get the idea?.. 



(For the home-room teacher) 

Subjects, activities, characteristic^^ and aptitudes in which this pupil is rated, scored or marked 
records and special reports as unusually proficient or deficient 





Elementory School 


Junior and Senior High School 




Subjects; Etc 


Rating 


Subjects, Etc 


Rating 


Unusually 










Proficient 






































































Unusually 
Deficient 















































































What marked adjustments have ever been made to adapt the usual program to the needs of this 

pupil? . ~........^ - .. ,. .. , ■ 

In your judgment, is the nature and extent of the program this pupil is planning fitted to hit Bbilities, 

aptitudes and needs?. 

If not, w hy?* ■ 

*Use code not available to student Mort PupU daMification Card foe Grades 8-12 

term are made out, the pupil takes a blank card and enters all the 
information except that in the section marked for the home-room 
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Chart 41 
Classification Card for Grades 8 to 12 
(Reverse) 

Term 19 IP- 



Signature ol Parent- 



lome Room. 



Preaent 
Snbjecto 


Subjects for 
next Term 


Hour 


Room 


Days 


Tracher 



































































































Deurable variations from usual purpose of particular course- 



Home^Room Teacher- 







COURSE OF STUDY FOR GRADES 9 TO 12 






First Term 


Third Term 


Fifth Term 


Seventh Term 


Subjects 


• 


Subjects 


• 


Subjects 


• 


Subjects 


• 


































































































































































































Second Term 


. Fourth Term 


Sixth T< 


srm 


Eighth Term 


Subjects 
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Subjects 
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Subjects 
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Subjects 


• 



































































































































































































* Enter marks for past terms and credits gained toward graduation 

teacher. The home-room teacher then enters the supplementary 
information, writing any confidential information in code. This 
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information is then available in all later considerations of the 
pupil's program. At the beginning of the new term the pupil 
carries the card to his new teachers and makes a complete copy 
for each of them. The original, signed by each teacher, is 
returned to the home-room teacher. 

Chart 42 shows the sources of the various data that are col- 
lected upon the classification card and the uses of the card. 

Obtaining information from departmental teachers. — In 
Chapter III the importance of judgments of dass teachers in the 
planning of pupil programs is emphasized. One of the big prob- 
lems in the junior and senior high schools is the gathering in of 
the judgments of the various teachers represented in each home- 
room group. A plan that provides for a periodic report of needed 
information about pupils with the minimum expenditure of time 



Chart 42 
Sources of Data Assembled on the Classification Card 
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on the part of the class teachers is needed for this purpose. The 
following is the description of such a plan developed for the 
purpose of gathering teacher judgments on various items for the 
use of the home-room teacher, and for record purposes of no 
interest in this connection. 

A report was desired on each pupil in five items. When 
combined, this report was called a citizenship rating. Had 
teachers been required to make reports on all students, even on 
this limited rating chart, a considerable amount of clerical work 
would have been added to the work of the teachers. Each 
teacher would have been required to report on approximately 
150 students, and each home-room teacher would have had 300 
ratings to consolidate. Consideration of this led to a plan which 
promised to give substantially the same results with the handling 
of what proved to be approximately only seven per cent of the 
number of rating slips. Instead of asking teachers to report on 
every case, they were asked to report on exceptional cases only. 
Furthermore, they were not asked to rate these exceptional 
cases, but simply to report them. If a student did not stand out 
remarkably from the others, the teacher did not report him. 
The teacher was, therefore, required to make no report on the 
large mass of students. Furthermore, he was saved the diflScult 
task of assigning relative positions to the students. The follow- 
ing instructions sent to teachers three or four days prior to the 
end of the semester explains the method of reporting: 

Reports due from both class and roU teachers January ij, next 
Friday, in office box 

Citizenship ratings will be asked for Friday, January 13. The nature of 
these reports was discussed in teachers' meetings. The subject matter was 
given in the bulletin of December 12, and is reproduced herein. Report 
students who appeal to you as much above or below average in any or all 
of the traits listed below [on the following page]. This refers to contact 
with students in any capacity or in any place (dass, home room, grounds, 
athletic fields, etc.) 
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I. Personal characteristics — 

such as physique, cleanliness, expression, honesty, thrift, courtesy, 
industry, loyalty, self-control. 
II. Respect for property — 

proper attitude of pupil toward his own possessions and those of 
others, as well as toward school and other public property. 

III. Manifestation of business ability — 

characteristics which reveal business qualities in the student's 
school or outside activities which may become known to the 
faculty. 

IV. Part taken in school activities — 

not only part taken in class activities and organized efforts of 
school, but also any activity, group or individual, which con- 
tributes to the betterment of the school. 
V. Demonstrations of ability displayed in activities outside of school — 
part taken in anything which has for its object the betterment of 
the social and civic welfare of the community. 
Method of Reporting. — There should be a 3 X S slip for each student 
reported, one student to a slip. Each slip should carry — 
Student's name. 
Home room. 

Index niunber of traits reported if merit; index and description il 
demerit. (Discussion of merit not required.) 
Teacher's name. 
Date. 
The slips should appear similar to the following: 



John Doe 48 

Merit /, // 
Demerit IV {with details of the demerit) 



Jan. 13, 19 — A. J. Brown 
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This report would be interpreted: John Doe is much better than average 
in traits I and II (personal characteristics, respect for property) but much 
worse than the average in trait IV (part taken in school activities). In 
traits III and V he would be considered neither much above nor much below 
average, since these traits are not mentioned on the report. No discussion 
need appear for merits, but for demerits the situation should be described. 

Note in this the elimination of work required of the teacher 
wherever possible. The plan required no distribution of blanks, 
since teachers were able to use the blank side of forms in their 
possession. 

At the end of the first term, ten reports on the average were 
received from each teacher. Approximately one half of the 
seniors were reported by two or more teachers; approximately 
one fourth of all other pupils were reported by two or more 
teachers. 

The number of times each pupil was reported was placed on the 
record, which, in this school, is a separate card for each semester* 
A scholarship record appears on the obverse of this 3X5 card 
and the so-called citizenship ratings on the reverse. 

Chart 43 

A Semester's Record of Citizenship Reports of an Outstanding Student 

(Reverse of Term-End Card) 





No. of Merits 


No. of Demerits 




Reported 


Reported 


I Personal 






Characteristics 


6 




II Respect for 






Property 


3 




III Business 






Ability 


3 




IV School 






Welfare 


6 




V Community 






. Welfare 


2 





Chart 43 is the office record of an outstanding student for one 
semester. Six teachers reported this student as outstanding in 
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personal chaxacteristics; three as outstanding in respect for 
property; three for business ability; three for contributing to 
the school welfare; and two for contributing to community 
welfare. 

The accmnulation of ratings of teachers from term to term adds 
to their reliability. During twelve terms of junior and senior 
high school, a pupil reported by six teachers each semester as 
outstanding in a trait would receive 72 merits in that trait. The 
same would hold for the other end of the scale. The result is a 
possible variation in rating during a junior-high-school and 
senior-high-school course from positive 72 to negative jz. The 
simple plan of reporting therefore provides a scale for measuring 
pupils in the points reported. 

Chart 44 gives the record of a pupil who had spent eight 
semesters in a school using this plan. This pupil received more 
positive ratings than any other pupil in a class of 800 pupils. 
She had received a total of 80 out of a possible 240 positive rat- 
ings. In this class there were loi pupils who in eight semesters 
were not noticed by any teacher as being outstanding either posi- 
tively or negatively in any one of the five traits. 

Chart 44 
The Four- Year Record of Citizenship Ratings of an Outstanding Pupil 





No. of Merits 
Reported 


No. of Demerits 
Reported 


I Personal Characteristics 
II Respect for Property 

III Business Ability 

IV School Welfare 

V Community Welfare 


3^ 
15 
13 
H 

7 
Total 80 





This device is applicable to the collection of data on such items 
as those for which ratings are asked on the form given in Chart 40. 
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The Responsibility of the Teacher 

A careful study of Chart 35, page 286, will make clear that the 
services discussed in this chapter are services for the most part 
in the diagnosis of needs of individuals. They offer little to the 
teacher in his actual teaching other than the help that comes 
from the research department in the provision of working 
materials and in adjustment of the curriculum. 

PROBLEM 22 
Vocational Gxm)ANCE in the Junior High School 
What is the function of a director of vocational guidance in a junior high 
school having accommodations for 1400 pupils? 

There are 50 teachers, $$ of whom are home-room teachers. 
There is a vocational-guidance director who spends a part of 
her time as an attendance officer, and as director of the extra- 
curricular activities of the school. 

When pupils are in the sixth grade, they are approached both 
individually and in groups by the vocational-guidance director 
in order to determine where they should be placed when they 
enroll in the junior high school. These interviews of the sixth- 
grade pupils take place during the last two or three months of 
the school year. When the pupils finally enroll in the seventh 
grade of the junior high school they are put in one of the seven 
ability groups on the basis of their records in the previous grades 
and their ratings in the intelligence tests. The placement in the 
ability groups is flexible in that the pupils may be transferred 
from one group to another at any time the circumstances permit. 

The seventh year has no electives. 

During the seventh year the vocational-guidance director again 
approaches the pupils individually and in groups to discover 
their interests and aptitudes, and to advise them as to their work 
in the eighth and ninth years. 

In the eighth year the pupils are classified according to the 
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curriculum in which they have a major interest: academic, 
commercial, practical arts, and general. 

In the ninth year the curriculum is divided into three courses; 
namely, the preparatory, the commercial, and the practical arts. 
The pupils are expected to find a place in one of these courses. 

This junior high school has about twenty clubs, such as the 
XJkelele Club, Typing Club, Tatting Club, Poetry Club, etc. 
The vocational-guidance director has no definite official relation 
with these clubs. 

The home-room teacher has little or no part in guidance. 
The vocational-guidance director is responsible for vocational 
and educational guidance. 

Assignment: i. What are the purposes of vocational guidance in the 
junior high school? 

2. Are they being adequately served in this school? 

PROBLEM 23 

Case Studies of Maladjusted Pupils 

What outside aid can be given the home-room teacher in dealing with 
difficult cases of maladjustment? 

The following plan of dealing with pupils who are failing is in 
use in a western city:* 

1. Report of classroom teacher to the principal, — When in the 
judgment of the classroom teacher, a given pupil becomes mal- 
adjusted in his classwork, a report is sent to the office of the 
principal giving the details of the case and stating as nearly as 
possible the reasons for the low quality of work being done. 
This diagnosis may be correct according to the experience of the 
teacher and the amount of study given to the case. 

2. Conference of pupil and adviser or home-room teacher. — 
The teacher's report is sent to the adviser or home-room teacher 
of the pupil reported, who calls him into private conference, 

' The author is indebted for this description to V. C. Amspiger, Superintendent of Schools, 
Drumright, Okla. 
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where his attention is directed to his unsatisfactory work and 
suggestions for his improvement are offered. In the majority of 
cases reported, it is found that this conference results in a better 
grade of work being done on the part of the pupil. 

3. Second report of classroom teacher to principal. — In case 
the conference with the adviser does not result in a satisfactory 
grade of work being performed, a second report to the principal's 
office follows within three or four days. Then follows a con- 
ference of principal and pupil. 

4. The principal and pupil conference. — This conference, 
which is the next step in the clinical study of the maladjusted 
pupil, is very important. The attitude of the principal must be 
sympathetic and friendly. The pupil must be made to under- 
stand that he is not being punished or unduly criticized, but 
rather that he is being called in to assist in studying his own case, 
that his opinions are to be seriously considered, and that the 
study is to result in his being given assistance where it is found 
to be needed. The pupil is often able to furnish information 
that will lead to the immediate correcting of his maladjustment. 

Following this conference with the pupil, his parents are notified 
by letter of the maladjusted conditions and a conference with 
the principal is requested at an early date. 

5. The principal and parent conference, — This conference also 
is very important. The parent must be made to understand 
that the future educational progress of the pupil is involved and 
that all information possible leading to a scientific diagnosis of 
the case must be given concerning the pupil in order that proper 
remedial measures may be applied which will result in fore- 
stalling the impending failure in the given subject. 

From this source the principal may be able to collect important 
social data, he may find that conditions surrounding the pupil's 
home study are unfavorable, or he may discover certain psycho- 
logical or physiological conditions that prevent satisfactory 
progress on the part of the pupil under consideration. 
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Suggestions are made to the parent concerning favorable home 
study conditions, etc., which usually lead to a rapid improve- 
ment of the work done. 

K at any point in the study up to this time outside assistance 
is foimd to be needed^ such as medical attention, etc., such 
assistance is given, the expense to be borne by the school system 
in case the financial condition of the parents will not permit of 
their meeting it. It is understood that throughout the study of 
the individual case the classroom teacher is consulted frequently 
and that his opinions concerning the case are carefully consid- 
ered. The classroom teacher is apprised of all findings of the 
study, and suggestions are given concerning remedial measures to 
be undertaken within the classroom and in supervising the study 
of the pupil under consideration. 

Remedial measures suggested by the clinical study up to this 
point being applied, the maladjustment is corrected in the great 
majority of cases and the pupil's work usually reaches a satis- 
factory level. 

If, however, the pupil's work remains unsatisfactory, the teacher 
in the light of what he now knows of the case again reports to the 
principal's office, where further study is made of the case. 

If an individual intelligence test reveals the fact that a pupil 
is unable to do the work of the class to which he has been assigned, 
he is transferred to a group whose ability level more nearly 
coincides with his own. If a specific educational test shows that 
the pupil is wholly unable to perform the type of work required 
in the study of the specific subject for which he is enrolled, 
he is allowed to drop this subject and substitute another which, 
in the light of the study made, seems to offer a greater prob- 
ability of successful work being accomplished. 

A very small per cent of cases of maladjustments have npt 
responded to treatment. Between one and two per cent of cases 
studied have been mentally incapable of carrjdng on any form of 
high-school work. Another very small per cent have been 
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eliminated because the high school was unable to offer work 
which was adjusted to their individual needs. They were not 
regarded as failures but were given guidance in the selection of 
work outside of school which would enable them more efficiently 
to participate in the normal activities of social and economic life. 

Assignment: i. What adjustments given in the summary on pages 262- 
264 can be met by the procedure here outlined (pages 300-303)? 

2. To what degree would such a plan be helpful in an elementary school? 

3. What persons should perform this fimction in the high school? In 
the elementary school? * 
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CHAPTER DC 

SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR SMALL GROUPS 

Mentally Retarded Pupils 

IN large school systems, there is a sufficient number of pupils 
who are retarded mentally to make possible the organization 
of special classes for them. This takes the problem of pro- 
viding adjustments for such children from the shoulders of the 
classroom teacher. Since there are on the average only 2 to 3 
per cent of boys and girls sufficiently defective mentally to 
demand a markedly different educational treatment, schools 
having less than 500 pupils can not organize such classes without 
considerable cost. 

Such classes should not be developed without the assistance 
of a trained psychologist. Pupils who are to be placed in special 
classes to receive the special curriculum developed for mentally 
retarded pupils should be chosen by individual intelligence tests^ 
further checked by a thoroughgoing physical examination. 
There should be every assurance that a seeming lack of mental 
development is not due to physical defects which are barriers 
between a really able mind and the outside world. The attempt 
to develop classes for mentally retarded pupils without these 
precautions is dangerous. 

Possible candidates for such special classes can be discovered 
from the original intelligence tests given in the first grade or 
even in the kindergarten. It is considered a good practice, 
however, to continue these pupils in the regular classes for at 
least a year for further observation. Possible candidates for 
retarded classes should then be given the thoroughgoing physical 
and mental tests indicated above. The type of pupils dealt with 
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in such classes should be those who give promise of ability to fit 
into the life of the community. Assured institutional cases 
should become wards of the state and should not make claims 
upon the local school system. 

Inasmuch as the pupils who are to be in such special classes 
are to be fitted for life in the community, the special classes 
should be housed in centers in regular schools where all possible 
contacts with other children from which they can gain can be 
provided. While many cities follow the practice of segregating 
such classes in special buildings, there is no objective evidence 
available that this plan is the more desirable. The writer 
believes that segregation places unnecessary handicaps upon 
those teachers who have the task of fitting such children for life 
in the community. 

Special classes for mentally retarded pupils, where they can be 
organized, should care for such pupils throughout their school 
career. Such classes for older pupils may well be housed in the 
junior high school, or even in the senior high school, where the 
instructor will have the advantage of varieties of materials to 
draw upon. The development of an adequate nimaber of classes 
for mentally retarded pupils relieves the classroom teacher of 
the responsibility for making the adjustments numbered 4, 28, 
30, 31, and 32 in the summary of adjustments gjven in Chapter 
VII, pages 262-264, so far as mentally retarded pupils are con- 
cerned. 

Physical Defectives 

The percentage of pupils with suflidently defective vision or 
hearing to justify special class treatment is much smaller than 
the percentage that justifies special class treatment because of 
mental retardation. Such classes can not, as a rule, be organized 
without very high cost in communities of much less than 50,000 
population. 

The segregation of pupils for sight-saving work, or training 

IND. PUPIL — 20 
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in lip reading, depends not alone upon the status of the pupil's 
sight or hearing at a given time. Authorities claim that it is 
the pupil whose sight or hearing is becoming progressively poorer 
who needs special attention. Candidates for such classes can 
be discovered by the general medical examiner, but the final 
decision as to which pupils warrant the special treatment given 
in such classes should be left to the sp)ecialist. Sight-conserva- 
tion classes demand unusually favorable study conditions in the 
way of lighting, books printed in large type, use of heavy pencils 
in writing, and economy in use of the eyes in close work. In some 
schools, such pupils are sent to a special room for study, but do 
their class work with the regular class. In other schools, they 
are segregated for all of their work. Training in lip reading is 
frequently given by a special teacher who serves several schools. 

The percentage of pupils who are predisposed toward tuber- 
culosis, and who accordingly need the open-air treatment, varies 
considerably. The practice of cities which have attacked this 
problem in a thoroughgoing manner indicates that a community 
having a population of 10,000 may be expected to have sufficient 
children of this type to justify the adoption of special class 
treatment. 

The nimiber of crippled children demanding special treatment 
is smaller. Special classes for crippled children can rarely be 
developed with economy in communities of less than 50,000 
population. Where these special classes can not be developed, 
the school should take steps to see that special treatment is made 
available to the individuals who need it. The day has passed 
when the responsibility for building a physically handicapped in- 
dividual into an efficient member of the community can be neg- 
lected by the public schools. This is indicated in an interesting 
manner in the following editorial from The World, of New York, 
May 29, 1927: 

John Bollard, Jr., of Far Rockaway is eighteen years old. Four years 
ago he was hurt by a train and his feet and the lower portion of his legs had 
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to be amputated. Working with artificial legs, young Bollard goes to school 
like the rest of the boys, and in a recent baseball game he was called in as 
reserve pitcher and pulled off a victory for his nine. This was something of 
a triumph for Bollard; but it is a good deal more than that. It is a cheering 
illustration of the way in which the prospects of the maimed for enjoying life 
like their more fortunate brothers have improved of late. The war aided 
greatly in the development and the more common use of artificial limbs — 
but the change is largely psychological. A generation ago a boy handi- 
capped as Bollard is would have been doomed, quite as much by general 
feeling as by his hurts, to a sedentary life and pursuits. We know better 
now. We know that a boy who has lost his feet is still a boy, and by no 
means ready to mope in a corner. If he can pitch a good ball so much the 
better. He may dig the team out of a hole as well as the best of them. 
And be sure he is most welcome. 

Recently, a crippled girl graduated from the high school of a 
small community near New York city. The only time that she 
was ever in the public school was the evening when she appeared 
upon the stage as a member of the graduating class. The in- 
struction throughout her school life had been given by public- 
school teachers who were sent to her home by the public-school 
authorities. 

An important aspect of the development of special classes of 
any kind is the provision of pleasant quarters. A decade ago 
it was the rule rather than the exception to place such classes 
in cast-off buildings or in poorly lighted and poorly decorated 
rooms. Such an environment had a depressing effect on pupils 
and teachers alike. Recently, it has become much more cus- 
tomary to provide special rooms under pleasant conditions for 
special-class children. One of the pleasantest schools that the 
writer has ever visited is a school for crippled children. Another 
is a school for all types of physically defective children. 

The development of such special classes makes possible a really 
significant attack upon the most difficult of the adjustments 
Usted as Number i6 in the summary of adjustments in Chap- 
ter VII, on pages 262-264. 
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Adjustment Rooms 

An opportunity class in which the instruction is largely in- 
dividual is helpful in providing many adjustments, particularly 
in the elementary and junior-high-school grades. It is especially 
helpful when it attacks successfully such problems as the follow- 
ing: (i) coaching pupils who, because of absence or other reasons, 
have fallen behind the class; (2) strengthening pupils in impor- 
tant aspects of work in which they have failed ; (3) assisting pupils 
who have been given special promotion to cover essential features 
of work skipped; (4) helping pupils for whom special promotion 
is planned to cover sufficient advanced material to make the 
special treatment feasible; and (s) provision of enrichment 
opportimities. If it attacks all these problems successfully, it 
reUeves the elementary teachers to a great extent of the ad- 
justments listed in the smnmary in Chapter VII as 8, 9, 11, 13, 
17, 18, 19, 22, 23 and 31. 

It is rare, however, that a single opportunity class even at- 
tempts to contribute to all these adjustments. The success of 
such a plan depends upon an adequate diagnosis of needs and 
the availability of a resourceful and tactful teacher. The 
advantage of such a plan is that it concentrates the development 
of individual materials in the hands of a teacher who is expected 
to specialize in such work. It should be considered as a sort of 
departmentalized service to the regular classroom teachers. 
Many of the pupils in such a class should spend most of the day 
in the regular classrooms. 

The disadvantage of the plan is the difficulty of administra- 
tion. So long as the opportunity-class teacher is expected to 
handle only adjustments which are variations from the ordinary 
program, the problem of keeping in touch with regular class 
teachers is not difficult. The problem becomes difficult when the 
opportunity-class teacher is expected to provide coaching service 
in the regular day-to-day work of the class. Such a class is 
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doomed to failure when it is made a dumping ground for disci- 
pline cases and other poorly defined problem cases. Such groups 
may, in the hands of a skillful teacher, become helpful in the 
diagnosis of difficulties, but in many instances they are utter 
failures as opportunity rooms. 

In communities not large enough to provide special classes for 
physical defectives, pupils needing special treatment may some- 
times be cared for to best advantage in the opportunity class. 
In some schools too small to provide a special class for mentally 
retarded pupils, a class is developed for mentally retarded pupils 
and individual-adjustment pupils. 

Special-Purpose Classes in High Schools 

One of the most promising movements in the high-school field 
is the development of special-purpose classes. Pupils who, for one 
reason or another, have a common need are assigned to a class 
in which that particular need is met. The specific nature of the 
assignment makes the success or failure of the plan easily de- 
termined. The movement is one that deserves every encour- 
agement because of the fact that the school work which results 
springs out of the recognized needs of boys and girls. The 
possibilities cover every adjustment in the list given in Chapter 
VII, from Number 13 on. 

Short courses for correcting deficiencies. — As a substitute 
for the prolonged review of elementary subjects that character- 
ized the traditional eighth grade, the plan of offering short 
courses in various elementary subjects to bring pupils up to 
grade has been taken by some junior high schools. Six-week 
courses are offered for pupils not up to standard in such subjects 
as penmanship, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and 
the techniques of reading. Pupils particularly deficient may 
be required to repeat such courses. 

Somewhat similar schemes have been worked out in senior 
high schools for meeting the needs of pupils not up to standard 
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in the tool subjects. More and more, as larger numbers of pupils 
persist into the high-school years, there will be found pupils who 
can profit by such short intensive drill periods on tool subjects, 
such as reading, that are essential to success in their high- 
school courses. Such courses have the advantage of relieving 
the classroom teacher of the responsibility of the adjustment 
numbered 19 in the summary given in Chapter VII and making 
it a problem of program making. 

The English adjustment room. — Another attack upon the 
problem of making up deficiencies of high-school pupils is the 
adjustment room for English deficiencies. High-school pupils 
who are deficient in their elementary EngUsh training in any 
respect are sent to the adjustment room, where they are given 
individual drill materials covering their particular deficiencies. 

Diagnosis classes. — Large schools are able to organize special 
classes for pupils who, according to the judgment of teachers, 
are unable to master a subject. This permits the pupils to re- 
peat a subject in a special class that may run for only a half 
semester. The pupils are tested thoroughly and allowed to work 
under the close observation of the teacher. When a pupiPs 
difficulty has been removed — and it frequently is a very minor 
molehill that is proving a major mountain in the pupil's way — 
the pupil is changed to a normal class, but closely observed until 
there is assurance that he has become adjusted. Those whose 
difficulties are not discovered, are required to drop the subject. 

This type of organization is a great aid to teachers in meeting 
the adjustment numbered 13 in the list given in Chapter VII. 

Mid-term classes. — The freeing of teachers by the discon- 
tinuance of diagnosis classes at the middle of a term makes 
possible the setting up of classes for pupils who have entered late, 
or who are all-round failures in the work they have chosen. The 
beginning of a subject which none of them have had is a plan 
that is sometimes used to care for such pupils. This problem is 
a particularly serious one in those states that have compulsory 
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attendance laws that affect high-school attendance. The fact 
that there is a place to put truants when they are brought in to 
school late in a term is an incentive to bring them in. Where 
short courses, such as the broadening and finding and drill 
courses, are used, a program for such pupils may frequently be 
made up from a combination of such courses. Such classes 
contribute to the adjustments numbered 14 and 18 in the sum- 
mary in Chapter VII. 

College-preparatory classes. — In those sections of the coun- 
try in which colleges commonly accept pupils on certification of 
the high school, there has been a tendency to neglect specific 
preparation for those pupils who wish to enter colleges requiring 
entrance examinations. Some schools are assigning one or 
more teachers to give such pupils the special preparation neces- 
sary to permit them to compete more successfully with pupils 
from schools that operate under the college-entrance-examina- 
tion system. 

Modified courses. — The last two decades have witnessed the 
introduction of a great variety of courses into the high schools. 
Along with this has come the modification of traditional and 
new courses to meet the needs of certain groups. This move- 
ment has made the task of the teacher in adjusting the class 
work to the varying needs of her pupils (Nmnber 34 in the sum- 
mary list) a much easier one. Along with the increasing varia- 
tion in the needs that are accompanying the increased numbers 
attending high school, has come this device for assigning them 
into classes designed for their particular needs. 

Here, again, the adjustments made in English, a subject 
commonly required of all pupils, is the best example. As one 
principal has put it, " English of some kind is required. It 
ranges from the time-honored literary type to the practical and 
applied."^ 

» Stuart, M. H., "The Problem of the Ninth Year," National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Eleventh Yearbook, 1927, page 127. 
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Classes for Exceptionally Bright Pupils 

There have been a number of experiments in setting up special 
classes for unusually bright pupils. The tendency at the present 
time is to give such pupils a considerably broader curriculiun, 
and to introduce new methods of instruction for them. Such 
special classes for the exceptionally bright promise to relieve the 
classroom teacher of problems of enrichment that are somewhat 
difficult. 

PROBLEM 24 

Special Classes for Defectives 

How much assistance is brought to teachers by an adequate system of 
special classes for defectives? 

A recent study of the special-class offerings in an eastern 
school system enrolling 15,000 school children made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

Increase in number of pupils in blind and sight-saving classes, 
from o to 23. 

Increase in enrollment in classes for the deaf, from 10 to 20. 

Increase in enrollment of cripples in special classes, from o 
to 20. 

Increase in enrollment of other classes for physically de- 
fective children, from o to 35. 

Increase in enrollment of classes for mentally defective chil- 
dren, from 108 to 375. 
* 

Assignment: i. There are 450 teachers in this city. Describe the man- 
ner in which development of these special classes — (a) will increase the 
service to the children concerned; {h) will lighten the burden of the average 
teacher. 

2. Using the same ratios to total enrollment, how many children in each 
of these groups are there in the school system with which you are most 
familiar? 

3. How many defective children are there in the average classroom 
that need marked adjustment in classroom conditions? 
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PROBLEM 25 

Functions of Classes for Mentally Defective Children 

What purpose should opportunity classes and special classes for mentally 
defective children serve? 

The annual report of the superintendent of schools of a city 
of 30,000 population carries the following reports concerning 
special classes for mentally defective children and of opportunity 
classes: 

Special Class Report 

There is a difference between an Opportunity Class, so termed, and a 
class for Mental Defective Children. An Opportunity Class should be a 
class for slow or backward children, giving them a chance or an opportunity 
(hence the name) to catch up. On the other hand the Special Class shoiild 
be for those children whose bowl is already full, as far as the elementary 
work is concerned, and who can only be taught handwork of various kinds. 

In my class this year I have put some emphasis on the elementary 
subjects — Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, and English — be- 
cause some of the children seemed to have bowls which could hold more. 
Then, too, we accomplished some things along the handwork line, a simi- 
mary of which follows: 

12 chairs caned. 

Back put in one large rocker and splinted the bottom of 6 chairs. 
3 porch rockers reseated. 
2 reed mats. 
10 kites. 

Animal toys and napkin rings from wood obtained through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Jackson, who also supplied us with glue and shellac. 
I taboret. 
7 chairs repaired. 

1 table repaired. 

2 desks repaired. 

2 tea towels embroidered and hemmed. 
I table nmner embroidered. 

3 burlap bags embroidered. 

5 raffia hot-dish mats or plant-dish stands. 
I petticoat (started last year). 
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The money obtained from the chair caning bought the cane and paid the 
child for his work. The towels, mats, and bags were sold at the June Fete, 
the money going to the school fimds. 

The class as a whole is quite industrious. The older boys seem to delight 
in teasing the younger ones and the girls, but as a unit they get along with 
one another very well. 

Clothing has been supplied to those in need in many instances by different 
ones. 

Opportunity Class Report 

This completes the tenth year in our opportimity classes. We have tried 
to make these classes of real value to the school system. The Monroe 
Class has taken care of about seventy children. From this number eight 
have been advanced to the grades. With one exception these have not been 
referred to us again. Fifty-one pupils have left this school during the ten 
years and are located as follows: 

At work 25 

At home 2 

Married 5 

In regular grades 8 

Institutions i 

Moved 8 

Deceased i 

Hospital for cripples i ^ 

Still in classes 20 ' 

Some will wonder what work these boys and girls may be able to do — 
any work within their scope of knowledge — work that requires supervision 
and little responsibility. Many are at work in our factories while we find 
the unstable type drifting from job to job. 

The Monroe Class has taken care of sixteen children this year. Two of 
these were sent to 3A in February. Two children have been excluded on 
account of health conditions, one boy moved out of town, and two will be 
sixteen years old before the opening of the next school year. 

This being a class of boys, our manual work has been very interesting. 
Five have become very proficient in caning chairs. Each boy receives 
fifty cents as an incentive for good work. We have caned thirty chairs, 
several stools, made taborets, bird-houses, kites, baskets from reed and 
rafiia. Through the kindness of Mr. Brown of the Model Waist Company 
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enough rags were obtained to keep us busy with rugs. For the past two 
years this class has been almost self-supporting. With the exception of 
warp for loom all other materials have been bought with money from prod- 
ucts made. 

The exhibit in May on work done by the opportunity class was an edu- 
cation to man^. It brought before the public the type of education needed 
for these children. Looking forward to another year in a new building with 
both classes working together we hope to accomplish much more. 

The vital problem before us now is the follow-up work needed. These 
children drift into a world they do not understand and which in turn does 
not understand them. They need supervision and guidance so that we will 
not meet so many of them in our courts and penal institutions. 

Assignment: i. Is the differentiation between opportunity classes and 
classes for mentally defective children satisfactory? 

2. What indications are there that this differentiation and purpose has 
controlled the organization of the special classes and the opportunity classes 
in this school system? 

3. From the t3q)e of curriculum offered in each of these classes, what 
type of children are being cared for? 

4. What changes in policy would you recommend? 
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CHAPTER X 

ADJUSTMENTS IN ORGANIZATION AFFECTING ALL PUPILS 

Broadened Curriculum in the Elementary School 

AN important factor in making adjustments to individual 
differences is the breadth of the school curriculum. A 
broad school curriculum will have aspects that appeal 
to the interests and abiUties of many pupils. Many of the 
adjustments suggested in Table 22 for fifth-grade pupils (pages 
200-201) are adjustments in the way of broadening the school 
curriculum. The school that offers varied opportunities in 
music instruction would not only discover the abilities of more 
pupils, but would give them lines of development which could 
be easily directed. A pupil who is not able to participate suc- 
cessfully in singing may become an important member of a 
school orchestra, or he may participate in the making of simple 
instnunents. The same holds good for arts, for shop work, for 
the social sciences, for the physical sciences, for literature, and 
for school activities of various sorts. 

A school curriculum broader than normal would facilitate 
providing for the adjustments numbered 4, 9, 22, 24, 25, 26, and 
30 in the smnmary in Chapter VII, pages 262-264. 

Broader Curriculum in the Junior and Senior High Schools 

Broadening and finding courses. — The broadening of the 
curriculum takes upon itself special significance in the year or 
years of the junior high school prior to the selection of the special- 
ized programs which pupils are to carry through high school. 
A series of short courses are given in many schools throughout 
the seventh and eighth grades for the purpose of discovering 
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abilities, aptitudes, likes, and dislikes of pupils in the various 
lines of work open to them in their remaining school years. 
In some cases these courses are compulsory. In other cases, in 
order to increase the range of possible courses, they are made 
elective. Bruner,^ who gave the first extended treatment of 
such courses, gives the following excellent presentation of the 
nature and purposes of such courses in the report of the Port 
Arthur School Survey .^ 

While the combination courses and the regular subjects mentioned above 
have many features of enrichment, the unique and distinctively junior- 
high-school feature suggested by the committee is the broadening and find- 
ing courses. These courses should be six and eighteen weeks in length — 
six weeks in the seventh grade and six or eighteen weeks in the eighth grade 
— and should be open to every boy and girl in these two grades. It should 
be the aim of these short courses to present glimpses of the future studies 
in the fields in which they are given, as well as to show the pupils the possi- 
bilities of the different professions and businesses of which each is a sample. 
In other words, these courses should be cross sections of later work. For 
example, the English-Latin broadening and finding courses offered by the 
Latin department should attempt to show the pupil what is in store for him 
if he continues his work in Latin in the senior high school, whereas the elec- 
tricity broadening and finding course should present not only cross sections 
of the higher courses in electricity but also problems and possibilities of 
electrical work as it is carried on in the city and the nation. The junior- 
high-school pupil should be given the opportimity to sample practically 
every subject that is offered in 4;he senior high school. For the sake of clarity 
a further example will be given and in more detail. 

The automotive department should offer six weeks of work to seventh- 
grade boys and six- and eighteen-week courses to eighth-grade boys. It 
should be the aim of the instructor of these courses to point out to these 
young pupils the possibilities of this subject, and some of the bright spots 
as well as the drab ones should be brought to the boy's attention. The 
yoimgster should be brought in touch with the joys and thrills of the ignition 
work and the motor, but he should also be compelled to experience the 

1 Bruner, H. B., The Junior High School at Work, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1925. 

2 Port Arthur, Texas. Report of the Survey of the Schools of Port Arthur, Texas, Division 
of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Coliunbia University, 
1926. George D. Strayer, director. 
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difficulties and dirt found in greasing a car. The instructor's aim should 
be to paint for the boy an accurate picture of the automobile industry and 
of the automotive department in the senior high school. Incidentally, he, 
himself, should be trying to discover which boys in this broadening and* 
finding course have aptitudes for automobile work and hence will make 
good grist for his more advanced courses. 

All broadening and finding courses should be elective. Every pupil, 
however, should be compelled to take six in the seventh grade, and six, four, 
or two in the eighth grade. This scheme should enable a pupil to taste with 
profit eight to twelve different fields in these two years. For example, a 
boy in the seventh grade might take journalism for the first six weeks; 
t5^ewriting, the second six weeks; science, the third six weeks; carpentry, 
the fourth six weeks; auto mechanics, the fifth six weeks; and machine 
shop, the sixth six weeks. In the eighth year he might take either six more 
entirely different six-week courses or three six-week courses plus one eighteen- 
week course in that subject which he seemed to like best of the nine which he 
had sampled in the seventh and low-eighth grades; or, if he and the school 
authorities thought it likely that he would drop out of school at an early date, 
he should be allowed to specialize by taking two eighteen-week courses, for 
example an eighteen-week course in auto-mechanics and another eighteen- 
week course in an allied field, such as machine shop. 

Hence, it would be possible to take six broadening and finding courses 
in the seventh grade, six in the eighth grade, and to begin with the differen- 
tiated curriculum in the ninth grade; or to take six courses in the seventh 
grade, three six-week courses and one eighteen-week course in the eighth, 
and to differentiate in the ninth, or to take six in the seventh and two 
eighteen-week courses in the eighth and to differentiate in the ninth. 

These courses have been called broadening and finding courses for when 
tried elsewhere it has been found that (i) through them many of the pupils 
find the later courses for which they seem to be best fitted, and in which 
their interest seems to lie; (2) in some instances they find also their life 
work, although this happens less frequently; and (3) whatever the finding, 
the pupils are profitably broadened by coming into contact with these differ- 
ent fields. 

In order that the finding may be facilitated, part of the time of the shop 
courses should be spent in regular instruction in vocational guidance. For 
example, during the six-week broadening and finding course in automobile 
mechanics, the instructor should show the boys the kind of work they can 
do and the amount of money they can earn by qualifying for a job in a garage. 
He should also point out to them the greater amount of compensation in, 
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as well as the large amount of preparation necessary for, electrical engi- 
neering. There should be additional offerings in vocational guidance in the 
activity periods, where the possibilities in all fields should be more or less 
carefully discussed. 

The chief aim of the broadening and finding courses and the chief value 
seem to be the broadening effect. While for purposes of finding, a more or 
less typical cross section of future school work or Ufe work is portrayed, 
nevertheless an attempt is made to present only material which is in itself 
worth while. Hence, if the finding were reduced to zero quantity, which 
would be well-nigh impossible, the enrichment alone would more than justify 
the cost. 

In order that pupils may select their broadening and finding courses with 
more intelligence, it is suggested that the high-sixth-grade pupils be per- 
mitted each semester to visit the broadening and finding courses in the junior 
high school some two or three weeks before the end of their work in the sixth 
grade. This procedure has the additional advantage of bringing about 
better articulation between the elementary grades and the jimior high school. 

Brunei proposes the following courses for the seventh grade: 

Art Mechanical Drawing 

Auto Mechanics Science 

Cooking Sewing 

Electricity Typewriting 

Expression Vocal Music 

General Shopwork Vocational Information for Boys 

Instrumental Music Vocational Information for Girls 

Joumahsm Woodworking 

and the following courses for the eighth grade: 

Arts and Crafts General Repairs 

Banking Home Nursing 

Bricklaying and Cement Interior Decorating 

Biological Science Millinery 

Business Physical Science 

Carpentry Pre-Spanish 

English-Latin Printing 

Forging and Sheet Metal Public Speaking 

A consideration of these courses is worth while in any school, 
no matter how small. In the very smallest schools, courses in 
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ILLUSTRATION 18 
A. Pubuc-Speaking Club in a Junior High School 




B. Scribblers' Club 




A weekly dub period has become an established part of the programs of 
many junior and senior high schools. School clubs serve a variety of pur- 
poses. Among them are the broadening and finding purposes. 

(Facing 321) 
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vocational information may be offered and high-school teachers 
may be called upon to do something in the way of rather ex- 
tended introduction to their courses. Such courses contribute 
to the adjustments referred to in the preceding sections and to 
Numbers 31 and 32 in the summary of adjustments in Chapter 
VII. 

Clubs. — School clubs meeting at a set time one or more 
times per week furnish another method of broadening the con- 
tacts of pupils with the school and its offerings, and of discover- 
ing latent abilities and interests. Many junior and senior high 
schools set an hour aside each week which all pupils are required 
to spend in a club of their choice. Such activities supplement 
the broadening and finding courses. 

Illustration 18 shows two such clubs. 

Variety of courses. — The successful meeting of the in- 
dividual needs of all boys and girls of junior-high-school age 
and senior-high-school age demands that a variety of courses 
be available on the secondary level. If a variety of courses is 
denied, the problem of adequately meeting pupils' needs is 
insurmoimtable. The possibilities of carrying out the adjust- 
ments numbered 4, 9, 14, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 31, and 32 in the 
siumnary in Chapter VII are seriously curtailed. These courses 
must vary, from the vocational type courses that can be built 
into an adequate program for pupils of low academic ability or 
specialized interest along these lines, through the home-making 
and business courses, to the various types of courses for prep- 
aration for higher institutions. 

Departmentalization 

The adjustment to individual needs is not the chief purpose of 
departmentalization. Departmentalization has some bearing on 
the problem, however. It facilitates broadening the curriculum. 
It is easier to introduce new subjects if the instruction in those 
subjects is departmentalized, for it is easier to employ a teacher 

IND. PUPIL — 2X 
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specially trained to teach a new subject than to give the training 
to an entire staff. 

To the degree that departmentalization attracts teachers who 
know more about their subjects, the enrichment of the course 
for individual pupils is facilitated. Similarly, the teacher who 
teaches the same subject to several classes can use the same 
adjustment materials over and over to a greater degree than the 
teacher who teaches a number of subjects to the same group of 
pupils. A large number of pupils with whom one teacher 
must deal under the departmentalized scheme, however, oper- 
ates against making adjustments to individuals. When schools 
are departmentalized, there is more danger of neglecting those 
adjustments which are outside the ordinary curriculum. 

Ability Grouping in the Elementary Grades 

One of the most widely used administrative aids is ability 
grouping. A survey of ability grouping made by the United 
States Bureau of Education in December, 1926, shows that of 40 
cities of 100,000 or more reporting, 36 employed ability grouping 
in some or all of the elementary-school grades. Similarly, of 90 
cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 reporting, 66 are classifjdng 
elementary-school pupils of some of the grades into abiUty groups. 
In 163 cities of from 10,000 to 30,000 population, 145 have 
adopted this plan for some or all of the elementary-school pupils. 

The purpose of ability grouping. — The purpose of ability 
grouping is to make possible the adjustment in wholesale 
fashion of class work to pupils of different levels of abiUty. 
The ablest pupils are able to carry more work, or to do the 
same work in less time, than pupils of average ability. If 
pupils of high ability are placed in the same class, the curriculmn 
set up for all the group can be considerably broadened. Some 
of the pupils who would demand special attention in an ordinary 
class would be cared for by the work designed for the entire 
group. Similarly, if low-ability pupils are brought together, 
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the curriculum designed for the group as a whole will be within 
the reach of more of these pupils than the normal curriculum. 
Many of them will therefore require less individual attention 
from the teacher. 

There seem to be some indications that pupils work better if 
there is not too great a range of ability in the group. There is 
more encouragement for effort if the least capable pupils in the 
group can, through exceptional effort, occasionally excel. This 
is to be contrasted with the usual situation in which low-ability 
pupils are kept from making a contribution to group discussion. 
Ability grouping tends to eliminate a situation where the pupil 
of comparatively low ability always has to contend with the 
depressing presence of individuals who have no respect for his 
thinking. Equal advantages for the able pupils are also claimed. 
They are placed in situations where they can not so readily meet 
requirements with superficial thinking. They are stimulated by 
the presence of their peers to do work worthy of their mettle. 

In brief, the purpose of ability grouping is to assist in making 
adjustments numbered i, 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, and 11 in the summary 
in Chapter VII. Ability grouping is sometimes used to assist in 
making adjustments numbered 3 and 12. 

Types of ability grouping. — The variety of plans used for 
the grouping of pupils may be considered as falling under two 
main heads: (i) grouping in such a manner that the members 
of a class will fall as nearly as possible together in their achieve- 
ment in school subjects and will remain as nearly as possible 
together during the term; and (2) grouping according to innate 
ability for the purpose of adjusting the breadth of the entire 
curriculum, or the rate of progress through the given curriculum, 
more or less regardless of the nearness to which pupils fall 
together in a given subject. 

(i) The attempt to obtain homogeneous working groups. — The 
first of the above plans requires a consideration both of status 
in school subjects and ability to work at different rates. Those 
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who have worked most seriously to attain this result in the 
elementary school imder ordinary conditions have proposed that 
children first be placed in grades according to educational status, 
and then be grouped within the grades according to brightness. 
Accordingly, mental age and educational age have been proposed 
as bases for grade classification, and the I. Q. as the basis for 
classification within the grade. The assumption is that pupils 
within a narrow range of educational age or mental age would be 
at approximately the same level in each of the school subjects. 
That is, beginning a given term, all the pupils in a grade would 
be approximately together in achievement, and those of the same 
brightness would move from this point at the same rate, and 
would therefore stay together. 

But such a grade classification is entirely out of keeping with 
the analyses made in the preceding chapters, even if it would 
result in grouping children according to achievement. Children 
should not be grouped in grades by jeither educational age or men- 
tal age without regard to other facts. A proper regard for other 
points results in each grade level having children with a wide 
variety of achievement, just as grades have always had, in spite 
of an overliberal use of repeating. But it has been demonstrated 
that even if it were desirable so to group children in grades, it 
would not result in like achievement in the various school 
subjects.^ The grouping within a grade must therefore result 
in variation in achievement in school subjects, so that grouping 
according to ability within the grades does not result in groups 
that are homogeneous in achievement in individual subjects. 
This is equally true if an attempt is made to group children ac- 
cording to a combination of measures of achievement and bright- 
ness. The result is some decrease, but not a marked decrease, 
in variation in individual subjects. 

The only objective evidence upon the relative values of various 

1 Hollingshead, A. D., An EvaluaHon of the Use of Certain Mental and Educational Meas- 
urements for Purposes of Classification^ Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1928. 
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measures is that given by Hollingshead. It points t9 the con- 
clusion that the best single measure for this purpose' is not a 
brightness measure (educational quotient, intelligence quotient, 
or the average of the two) nor the measure of mental maturity 
(mental age), but rather the average educational status (the 
educational age). 

If the work is adjusted to the different levels of ability ob- 
tained in this manner, some of the adjustments indicated in the 
summary in Chapter VII will be cared for automatically. Those 
adjustments demanded by a pupil's variation from the average 
achievement in a subject will be partly or entirely met, if his 
variation from the average of his group in an individual subject 
is in the same direction as his variation from the average in 
educational age. In other words, many of the adjustments 
numbered 7, 8, and 18 in the summary in Chapter VII will be 
cared for. In some cases, the individual will vary so much in a 
given subject that the adjustment to the class as a whole only 
partly meets his needs. Less frequently, the adjustment made 
to the class as a whole will be of the opposite kind from that 
needed. Inasmuch as the basis for dividing the group is in a 
slight degree a measure of the amount of work to be done by the 
group, it will be possible, if it is desired, to give the abler group 
added activities, and thereby care for some of the individuals 
needing adjustments along such lines as are indicated in Table 
'22, pages 200-201, by the symbols a, b, and g. 

(2) Grouping according to innate ability, — The plan that 
groups children according to their innate ability, regardless of 
their achievement in individual subjects, meets the adjustments 
numbered 2, 9, 10, and 11 in the summary in Chapter VII, 
pages 262-264, better than the other plan. In a sense, this 
plan does not attempt to get children together in like teaching 
groups, but instead attempts to put children together accord- 
ing to the sum total of their capacity to carry school work. 
The indications are that this type of grouping does not group 
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children so closely in individual subjects, so that it does not meet 
so well the needs numbered i, 7, 8, and 18. It recognizes that 
some of the pupils in a bright group, for one reason or another, 
will be poorer in certain subjects than some pupils in the average 
or even the below-average group. However, unless such a 
pupil is falling uniformly below his capacity, he will have time 
to give such a subject extra time, and still carry an enriched 
program. If, for any reason, such a pupil falls below the class as 
a whole in his educational achievement, he may be assigned 
temporarily to a lower group, for instruction, but still remain 
earmarked as a member of the abler group and be expected to 
rejoin the abler group. 

This type of ability grouping takes the emphasis from the ease of 
instruction of an individual subject, and places it upon the prob- 
lem of developing a curriculum which as a whole is regulated to 
the capacity of the group. Not only will changes in the content 
of the individual subjects and the methods of instruction of 
individual subjects vary as a result, but different subjects may be 
introduced. In one of the public experimental schools in the 
city of New York, for example, the brighter students even in the 
lower grades are receiving instruction in French in addition to the 
enriched regular courses. The brighter pupils in the upper grades 
(grades five and six) are being taught by the individual method 
on a departmentalized basis half of the day, and have group work 
in freehand drawing, music appreciation, and industrial arts. 

Intelligence quotients are frequently used as the only measure 
to determine innate ability or capacity. This is justified when 
they have been obtained from individual tests, given by a com- 
petent tester, or from two or more group tests that agree or con- 
firm the judgment of teachers. In some cases, the intelligence 
quotient is averaged with the educational quotient. This gives 
an average of two estimates of mental ability: (i) the intelligence 
quotient determined by comparing the pupil's estimated mental 
age with his chronological age, and (2) that obtained by com- 
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paring his achievement in school subjects expressed in age with 
his chronological age- The introduction of the educational 
quotient as a measure of mental abiUty affects the pupil's place- 
ment only when this measure varies from the I. Q. If it is 
higher than the I. Q., it indicates that there is a combination of 
abilities, attitudes, and other factors which have resulted in this 
pupil's doing better than would be expected from the mental 
test alone. If the educational quotient is lower than the I. Q., 
it indicates that through some combination of circumstances 
this pupil has not done so much in the past as has been expected 
of him. In other words, his I. Q. is not a good measure of what 
he has done in the past. His failure to achieve in the past may 
be due to conditions that may be corrected, and this should be a 
point for investigation. At the same time it is well to consider 
the fact that results in the past constitute a fairly good index of 
future results. Inasmuch as it is capacity to do work which we 
are attempting to measure, it would seem to be fair to the pupil to 
consider his educational quotient in measuring his mental ability. 
A pupil's capacity to carry a program at any given time is 
also affected by his total educational status. A bright pupil 
may be low in one subject, but, because of high standing in 
another, may be able to give the low subject the additional time 
it demands without reducing his capacity to carry a broadened 
program. If, however, he is markedly below his group in average 
achievement as indicated by his educational age, it may be 
found desirable to deny him participation with his ability group 
until he has brought up his average achievement. On the other 
hand, in some cases it will be found desirable to expect this pupil 
to make the extra effort necessary to work satisfactorily with his 
group, or to work with his ability group but be denied the ad- 
ditional activities in which they participate. Such cases should 
be dealt with in the light of further knowledge of the individual, 
rather than by a wholesale attempt to average brightness meas- 
ures with measures of educational status. 
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There will be fewer of these adjustments when the educational 
quotient is averaged with the intelligence quotient to obtain the 
measure of ability. 

Two methods of determining the division points between 
sections. — The administration of ability grouping in elemen- 
tary schools has followed two distinct trends, each of which has 
its advantages and disadvantages. The one plan is to designate 
each pupil as an X, Y, or Z pupil.> Pupils with I. Q.'s of no 
or more are called X^ pupils. Pupils whose I. Q.'s range from 
90 to no are designated as Y pupils. Pupils with I. Q.'s 
below 90 are designated as Z pupils. In a normal group of 
pupils, one fifth would be X's, one fifth Z's, and three fifths Y's. 
If there are five sections of a class in the school, there will be a 
section of X's, a section of Z's, and three sections of Y's. If a 
school has less than five classes in a grade, it is not feasible to 
have the X's segregated. This is often true if there are more 
than five classes.^ Where this plan is in operation,, there will 
usually be two types of pupils in the same room. If there are 
two classes in the school, one teacher will have X's and Y's, while 
the other has Z's and Y's. Likewise with various relationships 
between the numbers of the different ts^pes in the larger schools. 

In the other plan of ability grouping, the nimiber of ability 
groups formed is determined by the number of classes in a grade 
in the given school. If there are two classes of low-fifth-grade 
pupils, one teacher takes the brighter half of the group and the 
other teacher takes the duller half. If there are three sections, 
a similar division is made. Sometimes as many as five or six 
ability groups are formed. Each teacher thus obtains a group 
of pupils as homogeneous as to grouping as the size of the school 
permits. He is expected to work with the group as a whole, 
adjusting his work to the ability of the group. 

1 Practice varies with respect to this designation. In some school systems the high I. Q. 
pupils are called Z's, while the low I. Q. pupils are called X's. 

« This assumes normal distribution. In actual practice one third or even one half of the 
pupils in a school are sometimes found to belong to the X or the Z group. 
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ILLUSTRATION 19 
Freehand Drawing in the Lynn Schools 
A Composition in Color Based on Stevenson's "Treasure Island" 




Music, art, literature, industrial arts, and plastic arts provide rich possi- 
bilities for broadening the school life of boys and girls. 

(Fadng 328) 
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The only essential difference between the two plans is that in 
the X, Y, Z grouping plan, the teacher is expected to adjust his 
work to two or three ability types of children. If he receives a 
group of 10 X pupils and 30 Y pupils, he is expected to give the 
X pupils the X curriculum and the Y pupils the Y curriculum. 
With the operation of the other plan, the teacher would receive 
the same class but would have no line drawn between his 10 X 
pupils and his 30 Y pupils. He could, if he wished, divide his 
group into X's and Y's, or he could teach them as a single group 
of somewhat better than average ability. 

The latter plan would obviously be easier if it were not for 
the problem of curriculum adjustment. When the teacher 
becomes accustomed to the X, Y, and Z division, a division that 
always means the same thing, he can learn to think in terms of 
curriculum materials adjusted to these three groups. When 
the new term comes, he may have a different distribution or he 
may have a different proportion of Y pupils, but they will be 
Y pupils. The difference in the proportion will not demand of 
him a curriculum peculiar to that particular proportion of Y 
pupils. In other words, while the X, Y, Z plan sets up somewhat 
artificial lines which require the classroom teacher to break up 
his group for instructional purposes, tt facilitates the develop- 
ment of curriculum materials for bright and dull pupils. 

The X, Y, Z plan facilitates the keeping of records and the 
accounting for results. A system with the X, Y, Z grouping 
plan, particularly if that system provides a differentiated cur- 
riculum for the X, Y, Z groups, can measure results in different 
terms regardless of whether the school is so small that there are 
two grades to the teacher or whether it is a large school with 
many classes in each grade. 

The X, Y, Z plan is a halfway step which is justified by the 
fact that we have not yet learned to adjust curricula with as 
much readiness as we have learned to measure differences in 
abilities. A combination of the two plans would seem to be 
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advantageous. A teacher who finds it advantageous to break his 
classes into sections for instructional purposes will not be ham- 
pered by the strict use of the X, Y, Z plan. A teacher who can 
get better results by dealing with the dass as a single unit for 
instructional purposes should find it possible to make the neces- 
sary variations in the curriculum that most nearly fits his group. 



Chart 45 

Enrichment of school opportunities — Information bearing upon the 

adjustment of a low-fifth-grade pupil who is brighter than the average 

pupil in the section in which he is placed 
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Test and other records of pupil. 

Average test scores of the section to which this pupil is assigned. 

This Pupil's Answers to Certain Questions 

1. What book do you like to read best? 

2. About how many books are there in your home? 



King Arthur 

SO 



What ability grouping does not do. — Regardless of the method 
used in ability grouping, teachers should not look to it as more 
than a convenient aid to the solution of the problem of meeting 
individual needs. It appears from the discussion that ability 
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grouping gives no assistance in more than half of the adjustments 
listed in our simunary on pages 262-264. Even in the adjust- 
ments to which it contributes most, there is individual work left 
to do. This is demonstrated by Charts 45 and 46. 

Chart 46 

Need of coaching — Information bearing upon the adjustment of a low- 
fifth-grade pupil who according to the tests in school subjects 
was below the average of the section in 
which she is placed 
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, Average test scores of the section to which this pupil is assigned. 

This PupiFs Answers to Certain Questions 
Yes 



1. Do you like to read? 

2. What book do you like to read best? 

3. About how many books are in your home? 

4. Do you have a piano in your home? 

5. What magazines do you read most? 

6. How many times a week do you attend the movies? 



Mrs. Wiggs rf the Cabbage Patch 

3 

No 

I donH know 

Seven times 



Chart 45 shows the record of a low-fifth-grade pupil compared 
with the average of one of the average-ability sections of the 
grade to which he belongs. He is considerably brighter than 
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the average pupil in the section. His attainment in school 
subjects is a half year above his class average. He falls below 
his group in arithmetic computation only. An analysis of his 
deficiency shows that it could possibly be removed by a small 
amount of individual instruction. Clearly, with this removed, 
the pupil will have time which may well be spent on added, 
worth-while activities, over and above the time so spent by the 
dass as a whole. 

Chart 46 illustrates a need of adjustment in the other direction 
in the case of a pupil assigned to the lowest of five ability sections 
in a grade. 

The fact should not be overlooked that the above discussion 
has assumed that adjustment in curriculum and methods has 
accompanied ability grouping. When this is not true, most of 
the good claimed for ability grouping as an adjustment to in- 
dividuals does not materialize. A very large part of the ability 
grouping that has been practiced has been simply mechanical 
grouping of children. Teachers have not been given the neces- 
sary aid in many instances in making the adjustments in curricu- 
lum and method assumed in this discussion. 

Ability Grouping in the Junior and Senior High Schools 

Variation from use in elementary schools. — The description 
of abiUty grouping in the preceding section applies to the seventh 
and eighth grades in the traditional school, and to the seventh 
grade, at least, in the junior high school. 

The breaking up of the curriculum into a niunber of optional 
courses in the eighth or a higher grade is accompanied by a 
series of conditions which affect the usefulness of ability group- 
ing. The simple method of ability grouping used in the elemen- 
tary school can not be used without sacrificing the welfare of indi- 
vidual pupils. All pupils no longer follow the same curriculum. 
The high school which offers a half dozen curricula for gradua- 
tion divides its pupils into as many more or less independent 
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groups, each of which will have a range of ability approximat- 
ing the total range found in an undivided high school. But 
the solution of our problem can not come through ability group- 
ing of pupils within a given curriculum. We find that differ- 
ences in special interests, in the length of time pupils expect to 
remain in school, and in both educational and occupational ex- 
pectations, have become of such importance as legitimately to 
demand a great variety of markedly different programs among 
the pupils pursuing a given curriculum. It is not unusual to 
find in a ninth-grade class as many as fifty individual programs, 
varying in the number of subjects pursued, or more or less 
markedly in the subjects themselves. 

Grouping must be done in terms of individual subjects. 
Pupils pursuing a given subject are grouped according to their 
ability in that subject, regardless of the fact that their purposes 
in taking the subject may differ in a marked degree. 

Purposes of ability grouping. — As in the case of the ele- 
mentary school; the purposes are to simplify the work of the 
teacher by reducing the range of ability with which he has to 
deal, and to improve the service of the school to individual needs, 
through various types of adjustment facilitated by ability group- 
ing. The types of adjustment may be classified as (i) adjust- 
ment in the time spent on a given unit of subject matter, (2) 
adjustment of subject matter, (3) adjustment in method, and 
(4) adjustment in the pupils' programs. 

(i) Adjustment in time, — In some cases the adjustments 
have been made in terms of the number of semesters spent on a 
given amount of subject matter; as, for example, covering three 
half-years of work in a subject in a single year, or covering two 
half-years of work in a year and a half. Such adjustments have 
for the most part been imsuccessful in their actual operation be- 
cause of the difficulty of keeping a group of children together. 
Turnover in school population and variations in the programs 
of individual pupils rapidly deplete such groups. Apart from 
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this mechanical difficulty, the question may well be asked whether 
such adjustment in time is desirable even if it could be carried 
out successfully. The same pupils who are doing three hajf- 
years of the subject in a year could gain the same amount in 
acceleration by carrying an extra subject. This is certainly a 
process much less difficult of administration. On the other hand, 
the pupils who are retarded by being required to spend more than' 
a normal amount of time on a unit of subject matter may be given 
the additional time for such subject matter by a reduction of the 
number of subjects they are carrying. There is no question 
about the possibility of grouping children to go at a higher than 
normal rate if it is desired, but the administrative difficulties are 
large in the high-school grades. Adjusting the time to low-^ 
ability pupils is particularly difficult. The following description 
of an attempt under the writer's supervision to carry a class over 
two semesters of algebra is typical:^ 

An attempt was made to cover only about three fourths of the first 
semester of algebra in a satisfactory manner by this group (lowest of five 
ability sections), with the idea in mind of reassigning them to the same 
class for the two succeeding semesters, eliminating the failure element as 
far as possible, and completing the two-semester course in three semesters 
of successful work. 

The third semester of this work has been completed, the class having 
been under the instruction of the same teacher for three semesters. Several 
points of interest have come out of this experiment. In the first place, 
students who successfully mastered the work that was covered the first 
semester were the only ones who were recommended for the class the 
second semester. Those who were recommended to this class seem to be 
as happy over it as students actually passed in the semester's work. The 
others showed more concern than the average failing student. This augured 
well for the success of the class. During the second semester the students 
were enthusiastic for the greater part of the term but showed a growing 
tendency to become erratic. By the end of the third semester all but four 

1 Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Results from the Homogeneous Grouping 
of Students According to Ability — The Grouping of Those Students in Mathematics Who 
Were Assigned to Exceptional Ability or Particular Difficulty Classes. An unpublished report 
of the Research Committee, May, 1922. 
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of the original class had withdrawn, transferred to other schools, or failed. 
Of those still in the class but two finally received their credit in second- 
semester algebra. This would seem to indicate, especially in the light of the 
results obtained from the special class for failures in second-semester al- 
gebra, that slow-rate classes in beginning algebra are not worth while. 

This same report gives data on eight double-rate classes in 
second-semester algebra. These algebra pupils were those with 
generally high rating in all subjects. They represented approx- 
imately the best 5 per cent of beginning algebra students. Of 
226 completing a semester's work, 138 were granted credit for 
both second-semester and third-semester algebra. This experi- 
ment extended over five semesters. 

This indicates that little hope may be expected from ability 
grouping so far as adjustment numbered 3 in our summary list 
on pages 262-264 is concerned, but that it can be used with some 
success for number 12. 

(2, 3) Adjustment in subject matter and method. — Theoretically, 
adjustment in subject matter would appear to be more desirable 
than adjustment in time. Unhappily, however, very little has 
been done in the way of setting up criteria for determining the 
desirable nature of such adjustment in subject matter. The 
most helpful suggestions come from the type of work discussed 
under Special-Purpose Classes on pages 309-311, in which the 
outstanding criterion for setting up groups is not native ability, 
nor even readiness of pupils to do the subject at hand, but 
rather the educational needs of groups of children determined 
from a variety of considerations. For example, it is con- 
ceivable that the most useful type of grouping in mathematics 
would not be a grouping based on the ability of pupils but rather 
a grouping based on the fact that some pupils expect to continue 
mathematics in college and some have need to apply mathe- 
matics in other subjects. It is entirely conceivable that the 
pupil of high ability may have the adjustment to his high ability 
made in the development of his program rather than in the 
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adjustment of the work in one or more of the individual courses 
making up the program. From this viewpoint, ability grouping 
as such becomes of little usefulness as soon as the programs of 
individual pupils begin to vary in a marked degree. 

The advantage that comes from having several sections in a 
subject, each with adjustments in subject matter, is offset in ail- 
but the very largest schools by an administrative difficulty. 
Where there is not a sufficient ntunber of sections to make it 
possible to have all the types of sections meet at the same 
hour, ability grouping serves as a positive hindrance upon the 
choice of different subjects. One of the advantages that comes 
from having large schools is the possibility of having sections 
of the same class meet at different hours during the day. This 
increases the number of courses which may be selected in de- 
veloping individual programs. For example, if there is but one 
section in a grade of mathematics which a given pupil needs, it 
will be impossible for him to carry any other subject which may 
be scheduled for the same period. If there are several sections, 
such confficts may be avoided. If, however, each section of a 
dass is specialized for a particular type of pupils who need a 
given subject, the advantage which arises from having several 
sections of a class is lost. In all but the very largest schools, 
and even in the higher grades of the largest high schools, this 
difficulty must be considered. It progressively reduces the 
value of ability grouping as an adjustment to individual differ- 
ences as pupils proceed from the lower to the higher grades of 
the jimior and senior high schools. 

The most indefinite type of adjustment is the adjustment in 
method. It is accordingly the most difficult to evaluate. Such 
adjustment is commonly left to the individual teacher. It is 
possible that from the adjustments which the individual teacher 
finds it possible to make, as well as from the influence on in- 
dividual pupils working in homogeneous groups, the greatest 
returns from ability grouping may be derived. Attempts to 
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measure its effect, however, have not as yet been very successful. 
Only when the types of adjustment which teachers find possible to 
make are described with as much definiteness as is found in such 
a work as the Promotion Standards for X, Y, and Z Groups in the 
Detroit Elementary Schools may we expect worth-while results. 

The adjustment in subject matter has a bearing upon the 
adjustments numbered 2, 7, 9, and 34 in the summary list on 
pages 262-264. The adjustment in method has a bearing upon 
those ntunbered i and 10. 

There is not a great deal of evidence as to results where the 
adjustment proposed is in method, or breadth of subject matter. 
What there is, is not very encouraging. From a rather extensive 
study Moyer^ concludes: 

... we find that the superior and medium pupils appear to do somewhat 
better in segregated than in mixed classes. The inferior pupils, however, 
do not appear to benefit by segregation so far as their scores on the stand- 
ard tests are concerned. 

From a somewhat more extended study, another attempt at 
appraisal is given in an unpublished report^ of a three-year 
experiment carried out under the supervision of the writer. 
The results, while they do not agree in detail with the results 
given by Moyer, nevertheless are like them in showing only small 
benefits. In first-semester algebra, combinations of intelligesnce 
tests and high-eighth-grade teachers' marks and ability ratings 
were used for grouping. The test used varied from semester to 
semester. The Pressey and the Terman Intelligence Tests, and 
the Rogers Mathematical Ability Test were used. Results were 
measured in terms of percentage of failure of 2886 pupils, of 

> Moyer, £. L., ''A Study of the Effects of Classification by Intelligence Tests," NaUonal 
Society for the Study of Education, Twenty-third Yearbook, Part I, page 322. 

* Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Results from the Homogeneous Grouping 
of Students According to Ability — The Grouping of Those Students in Mathematics Who 
Were Assigned to Exceptional Ability or Particular Difficulty Classes, An unpublished 
report of the Research Committee, May, 1922. The tables from the report are reproduced 
in Strayer, Engelhardt, and others, ProUems in Educational AdministraHont pages 
491-498. 

IND. pupn. — 22 
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whom 1881 were in mixed groups. This was supplemented by 
a test especially designed to bring out the adjustments teachers 
believed they were making. It was given to 337 children, 29 
of whom were in mixed classes. This was further supplemented 
by Rugg and Clark, and Stromquist tests given to 158 pupils, 
97 of whom were in mixed classes. The results are summarized 
as follows: 

As a whole these data favor homogeneous grouping slightly for the good 
or mediocre students and considerably for the poor students. 

The data available are certainly not against homogeneous grouping even 
if not convincingly for it. We can not, however, accept or condemn the 
plan imtil it has been given a fairer chance. The grouping devices were 
far from satisfactory, so in many cases the number of shifts required to cor- 
rect the conditions were so great that teachers hesitated to make the cor- 
rections and they were not imduly urged to do so. Perhaps with more 
exact differentiation at the beginning, the plan will become more satisfactory. 

There has been a feeling, however, that since so much of the first semester's 
work is that of mastering language or getting a backgroimd, from the teach- 
ers' standpoint there is not the need to differentiate that presents itself 
in the second semester's work, where it is almost altogether the mastery 
of processes. Feeling that this might be soimd and realizing the short- 
comings of our differentiation device, beginning the second semester 1920- 
192 1 we have taken out only the good students, making but two types of 
groups. 

In second-semester algebra, the first-semester teacher's 
ratings in algebra were used for grouping. Results were meas- 
ured in terms of percentage of failure of 2387 pupils, 874 of whom 
were in mixed classes. This was supplemented by an achieve- 
ment test devised by a committee of mathematics teachers, and 
given to 233 pupils, all but 1 1 of whom were in ability sections. 
Results were studied for each type of student. The average 
mark granted pupils was also studied. The results are sum- 
marized as follows: 

From the foregoing we may conclude that homogeneous grouping in 
second-semester algebra is valuable not only from the standpoint of decreas- 
ing the percentage of failure but also from the standpoint of actual attain- 
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ment of each type of students. We may conclude also that the value of 
homogeneous classes in second-semester algebra increases with the number 
of types of sections formed, at least up to four types. The results from 
January, 1922, however, indicate that the advantages seeming to come from 
grouping, if they do come from grouping, are not so great as tp be unaffected 
by imseen variable elements in teacher, grouping, or administration. 

In second-semester geometry, for the first two semesters pupils 
were differentiated on the basis of ability ratings given by first- 
semester geometry teachers. Thereafter marks given by the 
teacher of first-semester geometry were used. In the comparison 
of failure, 171 2 pupils were used, 928 of whom were in mixed 
classes. This was supplemented by an extensive test given to 
six ability sections and three mixed sections. 

A committee of the department worked out the series of tests designed to 
discover the elements that were supposed to be affected by grouping. The 
minimum test had for its purpose the testing of the mastery of fundamentals. 
Theoretically, less attention being taken for misfit pupils, homogeneous 
classes should give more drill on subjects most needed by the group. This, 
it was believed, could be tested by a series of questions of such brevity that 
qxiicker reaction brought about by more drill would tell on the number of 
questions answered. The maximum test had for its purpose the testing of 
elements outside the minimum requirements of the course. Theoretically, 
the good student would have more opportimity to go beyond the minimum 
essentials if placed in a homogeneous class. 

The results are summarized as follows: 

We may conclude then that there is some tendency for the homogeneous 
grouping to pay in the second-semester geometry, but for the most part the 
value is to the mediocre student. Further, we may conclude that more 
attention should be paid to relative standards for marking. 

The following quotation from the same report raises other 
important questions in judging grouping. 

Although the foregoing discussion has dealt with the results of grouping 
piu-ely from the standpoint of achievement of students, there are other 
criteria for judgment that are of importance. Approaching the problem 
again from the standpoint of students, we may point out the desirable efiFect 
on development of right habits of work that may be expected from grouping. 
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Also, there would seem to be a greater opportunity for the development of 
leadership. We have worked out no method of measuring results in either 
of these lines. 

, From the teacher's viewpoint the efifect of grouping on the effort required 
in teaching a given amount of subject matter is of importance. For study- 
ing this we have the judgments of the teachers. Most of the twenty-five 
teachers in the mathematics department have worked with a number of 
grouped classes during the five semesters of experimental work. With but 
two or three exceptions they report that under the grouping plan less effort 
is required to teach a given amount of subject matter. The exceptions re- 
port no noticeable difference in this respect. The teachers concerned con- 
sidered this point of enough importance to justify continuation of grouping 
in second-semester geometry, in spite of the rather poor showing as to at- 
tainment reported in the preceding section. 

Obviously, if any great aid in meeting individual needs is to 
come from the adjustment of subject matter and method through 
ability grouping it must come from more effective programs 
than those reported here. 

(4) Adjustment in pupil programs, — There is a simple type 
of adjustment that appears to combine the advantages of all 
the tjT)es described above, but has not to the writer's knowledge 
been in use. This plan considers the need of variation in method 
to be used with pupils of different ability covering the same 
subject matter, and the possibility of var5dng the time required 
for a subject according to ability. It facilitates enriching the 
program of abler pupils. This plan calls for the reduction of 
the ntunber of recitation periods for the bright pupils and the 
introduction of supervised study for the pupils of less than 
average ability. It appears feasible to expect the highest fifth 
of the group to do in three periods the work to which five recita- 
tion periods are usually given. This would gain time for bright 
pupils to carry an additional subject requiring two periods a 
week. Pupils of normal ability would spend a normal amount 
of time. Pupils of less than normal ability would spend one or 
two double periods a week with the teacher for supervised study 
and instruction. The highest fifth of the pupils would spend 
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three periods a week with the teacher, the second fifth four 
periods a week, the middle fifth the normal five periods a week, 
the fourth fifth six periods a week, and the lowest fifth seven 
periods a week. As will be seen, the cost of such instruction 
will be exactly the same as the normal cost. Such a plan might 
well be used where no adequate reason can be advanced for 
making a marked difference for pupils of different abilities. 

The chief disadvantage of the plan would seem to be that 
reducing the ntunber of periods each week spent upon a subject 
by bright students would conflict with college-entrance require- 
ments. With the increasing liberality in interpretation of such 
requirements, it should not be difficult for a school wishing to 
make this tjrpe of adjustments to obtain the sanction of the 
authorities concerned. 

Ability grouping of this type will contribute to caring for the 
adjustments numbered i, 2, 7, 9, and 12 in the summary on 
pages 262-264. The contribution to enrichment (Ntunber 9), or 
acceleration (Number 12), comes from the opportunities it gives 
pupils for taking additional courses. 

Bases for ability grouping. — (i) In beginning classes: The 
most commonly used methods for original classification in school 
subjects are intelligence tests and school records, including 
teachers' marks and ability ratings. None of these methods are 
highly successful in grouping pupils into homogeneous groups, 
but they provide a good beginning which can be corrected by 
shifting pupils. Intelligence tests, for example, are about as 
closely related to term-end marks as are the marks given by 
teachers at the end of six weeks' experience with the children. 
An intelligence test at the beginning of a term, therefore, gives 
as good an estimate of what a pupil will do as the teacher can 
give after having the pupils six weeks. 

Attempts to develop specialized tests for high-school subjects 
have not given results sufficiently superior to the results from 
intelligence tests to justify their use in ability grouping. 
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There is a difference of opinion as to whether the I. Q.^ or the 
mental-age score from the intelligence tests should be used in 
grouping in high school. Until more conclusive evidence is 
gathered those wishing to use this measure may well choose the 
one that is the more convenient and be on the lookout for ex- 
ceptional cases. The outstanding exceptional cases are the 
underage bright pupils placed too low on the basis of mental age 
and too high on the basis of I. Q., or the overage dull pupils 
placed too low on the basis of brightness, but too high on the 
basis of maturity. The use of either measure coupled with the 
proper attention to individual cases will give better results than 
a blind use of the one of the two measures which proves to be 
better. 

School records themselves deserve more attention than they 
have been given in actual practice. Kelley^ demonstrated their 
value many years ago. 

Ross,* in his study of prognosis by use of school records, suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the measures that fluctuated from year to 
year, with a result that appears to be quite stable. Ross's 
results for a composite of grade-school records are considerably 
better than the intelligence results and appear to be reliable. 

The factors which Ross found to be of importance in pre- 
dicting success in one or more of three high-school subjects are 
as follows: 

Factor Subject to which Related 

Age at end of Grade 8 English Latin 

Grade Progress Latin Mathematics 

English, Grade 4 to 6 English Mathematics 

1 The I. Q. becomes less valuable as a measure of brightness as a pupil approaches the 
age of 16. After that age there is no difference between the mental age and the I. Q. because 
of the fact that for an individual more than 16 years of age the mental age is always divided 
by 16 to give the I. Q. 

> Kelley, T. L., Educational Guidance^ Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 19 14. 

• Ross, C. C, The Relation between Grade School Record and High School Achievement, 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1925. 
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English, Grade 7 to 8 


English 


Latin 


Arithmetic, Grade 7 to 8 


Latin 


Mathematics 


Special Subjects, Grade 7 to 8 


English 


Mathematics 


History, Grade 5 to 6 


Latin 




Days Present, Grade 2 to 3 


Latin 


Mathematics 


Days Present, Grades 4 to 6 


Latin 





(2) In classes that have had previous work in the subject: Teach- 
ers' marks are used most for grouping pupils in a second or later 
term of a subject. What investigation is available appears to 
indicate that teachers' marks in a subject are not improved as a 
predicting measure in any degree, either by marks in other sub- 
jects or by ability ratings given by the teacher. There is also 
some doubt as to whether what is gained from tests developed 
for the purpose of predicting success improves the grouping 
sufficiently to justify the time and trouble. 

Individual Instruction 

Nature of individual instruction, — The term individual 
instruction covers a wide range of methods of classroom admin- 
istration. There has always been considerable individual in- 
struction in our schools. A few years ago, a great deal of stress 
was placed upon the coaching of laggards, and in many school 
systems such adjustment is the only one officially recognized. 
The supervised-study movement has much of the individual- 
instruction idea involved. At the present time, however, 
stress is being put upon the type of individual instruction that is 
becoming the basis for such types of school organization as the 
Dalton plan and that developed in the public schools of Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

The chief characteristic of this last type of individual in- 
struction appears to be that assignments are given to individuals 
rather than to classes as a whole, that the assignments are written 
rather than oral, that the assignment covers a comparatively 
long period of working time, and that, within limits, the pupils 
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are allowed to progress at their individual rates. The curriculum 
may or may not vary for individuals. The work may or may 
not be departmentalized. The pupils may follow a common 
schedule if in the elementary grades, or a permanent individual 
schedule if in the junior or senior high school. All those in a 
given subject may meet as a class but work as individuals in the 
time allotted, or the teacher may keep open house, permitting 
pupils to come and go at will. The amoimt of time spent in 
class work, or in conferences with the teacher, may vary. 

Illustrative assignments obtained from a school using individ- 
ual instruction follow: 

Illustrative Assignment I:^ Note in the following that the 
work is divided into rniits of different time lengths. Unit i was 
supposed to operate from December 2 to 4, Units 2 and 3 from 
December 4 to 14. Note also that two practice tests are in- 
cluded. All pupils in this instance were given the final test on 
the same day. 

Unit i — December 2 — Assignment V-A — Grade 6B 

Climate (Temperature) 

You have often read about the littie Eskimo who lives in that portion of 
the earth where it is usually very cold, where there is much snow and ice, 
and where the big polar bear (like the one at the Zodlogical Park) lives. In 
this land of the Eskimo it is very cold. 

You have also read about Egypt, where the big p)n:amids were built for 
tombs so long ago. There it is always hot. 

You can think no doubt of people who live in places that are very different 
from the cold Eskimo country and hot Egypt. Our own region, for example, 
is warm in summer and cold in winter. Have you ever wondered why? 
There are three factors that make these differences in the climate. 

ProUem — What are the three factors? 

Look on the maps on page 254, Brigham-McFarlane, Essentials of Geog- 
raphy, Second Book, Note the key to the colors used. Key is in lower 

1 This assignment and Assignment II were developed under the supervision of A. J. 
Stoddard, formerly Superintendent of Schools at Bronxvilie, N. Y., now Superintendent of 
Schools at Schenectady, N. Y, 
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left comer of rilap. If you do not know how to interpret the map, please 
ask for help. 

From this map find the temperatures for the following coimtries for 
January, figure 365, and July, figure 366. Write your findings on our 
9X12 paper in table form as follows: 

Country January July 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Italy 

Northern Alaska 

From map on page 256 find the mean annual rainfall of the following — 
(Brigham-McFarlane, Second Book). 

1. New York 

2. Northern Canada 

3. Africa (northern) 

4. Italy 

5. Brazil ^ 

6. Northeastern Argentina 

Look at the map on page 18, figure 33, in Brigham-McFarlane, Second 
Book. Find what winds blow over — 

1. United States 

2. Brazil 

3. Argentina 

4. Canada 

5. Italy 

The maps you have examined illustrate the three factors that determine 
the climate of any region. 

The three factors of climate are , , 

and 

Read paragraph 24, page 16, in Brigham-McFarlane Geography, Second 
Book. Does this paragraph verify or prove the statement above? Copy 
the sentence from this paragraph that you might use as proof. 

Units 2-3 — December 4-14 
Temperature 

The first factor of climate is temperature. Temperature is measured by 
an instrument known as a thermometer. You, no doubt, have one at your 
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home. We have one in this room. It measures the heat of the air. There 
are two kinds of thermometers that are much used. One is called Centi- 
grade and the other Fahrenheit. In our country we use the Fahrenheit; 
therefore the readings of temperature are usually recorded with an "F" 
following the number, as 45** F. The little " o " stands for degrees. 

The following table shows the temperatures for the places listed. Locate 
these places as to their latitude. Copy table as given here and place in the 
latitude. 



Place 




Latitudb 



Para, Brazil . . . 
Asimdon, Arg. . . 
Tucson, Ariz. . . . 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Punta Arenas . . . 



How do the temperatures and latitudes compare? Make a statement 
concerning the fact you have learned from the above table. Paragraph 25, 
page 16, Brigham-McFarlane Geography, Second Book, will give you help. 

Problems to be solved (drill ex.) 
Make a statement for each of the following places as to the kind of 
temperature you would expect to find there. Use word hot, cool, cold. 

Latitude 

1. Para i^'io'S. 

2. Buenos Aires 35® S. 

3. New Orleans 30° N. 

4. Quebec 47° N. 

5. New York 41*^ N. 

Latitude alone does not determine the temperature, as is shown by the 
following comparisons. 

Problems to be solved 
Para and Quito are located near the same parallel and yet their temper- 
atures differ. 

Latitude Temperature 

Para i*' 30' S. 79.5° 

Quito 0° 14' S. 56.3° 
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The same is true of — 

Denver 39^ N. 49* 

Cincinnati 37° N. 53** 

and also of — 

Buenos Aires 35° S. 62® 

Santiago . 34° S. 57° 

There is a reason for this difference in temperature. The physical map 
on page 220, Brigham-McFarlane, Second Book, will help you find the 
reason. Use key in lower right comer of map to compare elevations. Copy 
the following table and record the elevations. 



Place 


Latitude 


Mean Annual 

TE84PERATURE 


Elevation 


Para 

Quito 

Buenos Aires. . . 
Santiago .... 

Denver 

Cincinnati .... 


1° 30' s. 

0° 14' s. 
35° S. 
34° S. 
39° N. 
37° N. 


79-5° 
56.3° 
62" 

< 

K 

53° 





Examine the above table and tell what the second agency is that deter- 
mines the temperature. Read paragraph 26, page 17, Brigham-McFarlane, 
Second Book. Copy the sentence that gives you information that your 
conclusion is correct. 

DriU Exercise 
Having given the elevation and latitude of a place, determine the tem- 
perature. Use words, hot, warm, cool, cold. 



Place 


Latitude 


Blevation (about) 


1. Charleston 

2. Bismark 

3. Vera Cruz 

4. Rio de Janeiro . . . 


33^ N. 

47^ N. 
19^ N. 
22° S. 


500 

IIOO 

400 

5SO 



(Units 4 and 5 omitted) 
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Unit 6 — December 21 

In planting trees in our orchards and parks the gardeners are careful to 
place the heaviest and the side with the greatest number of branches toward 
the west. In passing through a park, forest, or orchard you will observe 
that many branches point toward the east. At times the whole tree bends 
or leans eastward. In regions near the equator this is not true. 

The reason for this condition will be found on the map, page 18, figure 
33, Brigham-McFarlane Geography, Second Book. Write out your reason. 

Make a list of five countries where this same fact might be true. 

Look at the map again. 

What difference would you expect to find in the torrid zone? 

Read paragraph 29, page 18, Brigham-McFarlane, Second Book. 

This lesson completes the study of temperature. From these lessons we 

have found that the four factors that determine climate are _. , 

, , and 

Tests December 22. 

Practice Test on Temperature 
Assignment II, Form A* 

1. The three factors of climate are , , 

and 

2. The four factors _ , .., , 

and determine the temperature of any place. 

. summer . ^ 

3. Argentma has its . m January. 

, Centigrade , 

4. We use the p^^^^^.^ thermometer. 

5. TT' 1. latitudes are warmest. 
^ Higher 

decrease 

6. My thermometer would . as I went up a mountam. 

■^ increase ^ 

7' TIT f heats more rapidly than , does. 

8. Arrange the following as to oceanic and continental climate 
Hawaii Denver Cape Town 

New York Omaha Bismarck 

St. Louis Rosario Asuncion 

* Assignment includes two practice tests. 
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9. The altitude of a place is 4000 ft., and latitude 2** S. What tempera- 
ture would you expect to find? Warm, cool, cold, hot? 

10. The winds over the United States have a general direction, blowing 
from the 

Illustrative Assignment II: This is another type of assign- 
ment. No time limits are indicated. Practice tests and keys 
are given. Only a part of the assignment is shown. 

Mathematics 8B — Assignment II — A — B — C 

Abraham Lincoln knew what it meant to save his earnings in order that 
he might get an education and make his way in the world. On page 150 
read what he said about the secret of thrift. 

In Assignment I, I told you that I would speak again of "The Magic 
Thrift Lamp." Professor Upton has written a letter about it which you 
will find in this chapter. 

Read paragraph 61, then go to the State Bank and inquire whether their 
rules are the same as those stated on page 150. 

Study carefully page 151. Answer the questions in italics, page 152. 
Work ex. 4, 5, and 7-10 on page 153. 

D 

Read about Chaimcey M. Depew on page 154, then study page 155, 
especially the example that is worked for you. Work examples i and 12 
in your notebook just as the one done for you. Label each part. 

Study page 156, including the footnote. Choose three problems from 
page 157- 

N 
Bonds tor Our New School 

When an individual wishes to borrow money he usually gives a promissory 
note. Payment of the note is assured by some kind of security. 

When a corporation wishes to borrow money it usually issues bonds. A 
bond is a written promise by a corporation to pay a specified sum of money 
at a specified rate of interest on a specified date. The corporation gets 
people to give it money in exchange for these written promises, or bonds. 
This is called "selling bonds." Bonds as a rule are safer than stocks. On 
page 185 find out why. 

Our Board of Education issued bonds to borrow money to build our new 
schools. 
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After stud3ring pages 183-185, &id out the amount sold for our schools 
and what is the denomination (face value) of each bond. The advertise- 
ment of the sale of the bonds will give you some interesting information. 
See the bulletin board. 

What rate of interest do our school bonds pay? On what dates is the 
interest payable? Bonds usually have a long time to run, e.g., 5, 10, 15, 20, 
or 30 years. When do ours mature? 

If you were purchasing a bond, would you prefer to have it run a long time, 
or would you wish to have it mature in a short time? Why? 

Copy the following in your notebooks and fill in the blanks: 

I. A bond is a promise by a to 

pay a 

at a on a 



2. The denomination of a bond is its _ 

3 . The Board of Education issued bonds to the amount of$ 

4. The face value of one bond is $ 

5. Some of the bonds do not mature until _ 

6. The bonds were aU bonds. Some of them have 

been exchanged for bonds. 

7. The rate of interest is %. 

8. The interest is payable and 

9. The interest on our bonds for six months will be $_ 

10. The interest on 25 bonds for one year will be $ 

R 

Work the cumulative review on page 196. Omit No. 8. What is the 
correct answer for No. 9? 

Study page 76 in review so that you will be able to read a gas meter. 
Put No. I in your notebook. Read the gas meter in your own house if 
possible. Review this assignment. 

Check your notebooks to see that you have included work from Um'ts (i) 
D,F,I,J. (2) M,N,0,P,R. 

Mathematics 8B — Assignbient II — First Practice Test 

1. Divide each of these numbers by .02 

20 2.0 .20 0.02 200 

2. Find the date of maturity of a note dated June 15, 1924, due in 60 

days. 
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3. What is the time from Nov. 13 to Jan. 18? 

4. Mr. B. deposited $850 in a savings bank which pays 4 per cent per 
annimi interest, compounded semiannually. What was his bank balance 
after 18 months? Show your work. 

5. Find the simple interest on $800 for one year at 4J%. Find the 
compoimd interest, compounded semiannually, for the same time. Find 
the difference between the simple and the compound interest. 

6. My morning paper gave the following in the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Quotations: 

Name of Stock Sales Open High Low Close Net Change 

N. Y. Central 2300 107! 107 i io6t 106 J — } 

Explain fully what information is obtained from this line. 

7. If Mr. A. bought 100 shares of this stock at the opening of the day, 
he would pay $ (Brokerage 1 2 J cents a share.) 

8. I sent a postal M. O. for $50.50. Refer to the application blank and 
state how much I paid the postmaster. 

9. The Italian lire is worth 19.3^5. When Antonio arrived from Italy 
he changed 200 lire into American money. How much did he receive? 

10. Bonds for our new schools amount to$ The rate 

of interest is .%. The denomination of each bond is 

The majority of the owners of these bonds must clip 

_ _. to collect their interest. The interest for 6 months 

on 25 bonds is $ 



Mathematics 8B — Assignment II — Key to First Practice Test 

1. 1000 100 10 I 10,000. 

2. Aug. 14, 1924- 

3. 66 days. 

4. $850 first principal 

.02 



$17.00 Int. first 6 months 
850 



$867.00 Amt. after 6 months 
.02 

$17.34 Int. for second 6 months 
867 
$884.34 Amt. after first year 
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$884 Prin. for third 6 months 
.02 



$17.68 Int. for third 6 months 

884.34 
$902.02 Amt. after third 6 months 

Bank balance after 18 months. Ans. 
$800 X .04 J = $36 Simple interest for i year 
$800 Prin. 

.02i 

18 Int. for 6 months 
800 



$818 Amt. for next 6 months 
.02 i 



$18.40} $18.40 Int. for second 6 months 
818.00 
$836.40 Amt. after second 6 months 
Bank balance at end of i year. 
$836.40 — $800 = $36.40 Int. for I year 
$ 36.40 — Compound Interest 
$ 36.00 — Simple Interest 
.40 — Difference — Ans. 

6. Check from page 180. 

7. $io7i X 100 = $10,712.50 

$i2i X 100 = 12.50 Brokerage 

$10,725.00 Cost. Ans. 

8. $50.70. 

9. $38.60. 
10. $600,000 

4i% 

$1000 Coupons $562.50. 

Other examples of individual instruction materials and meth- 
ods have been given in Chapter VI. 

Individual instruction and individual needs. — There is 
danger of taking the terms individual instruction and individual 
adjustment as synonymous. As a matter of fact some of the 
outstanding claims that are made for some school organizations 
are based upon the individual-instruction effects upon all the 
children, not upon individuals that have special needs not 
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common to the whole group. For example, one of the claims for 
the Dalton Plan is that it teaches children to budget their time. 
This may be a result of individual instruction, but it is by no 
means an individual adjustment in the sense in which we have 
used it, except as any broadening of the scope of the school 
activities tends to meet the special needs of some children. 
We are interested here only in the appraisal of individual in- 
struction as an adjustment to individual needs. 

There are certain adjustments that arise directly from in- 
dividual instruction. If we may take the examples given above 
as representative of individual instruction, the only adjustment 
that appears to be inherent is adjustment in time taken to per- 
form any given activity, and, inasmuch as sufficient mastery is 
required to pass the final test at the end of the period, there is an 
automatic adjustment in amount of drill or study to the ability 
and previous training of the individual. Such adjustments are 
given in our list on pages 262-264 as follows: 

I. Assignment of extra drill. 
3. Retardation — (but not selective). 

7. Minimiun amount of drill or study assigned and minimxmi amount 
of time allowed when able pupils are not expected to exceed stand- 
ards set for average pupils. 
12. Acceleration — (but not selective). 
18. Make-up work necessitated by failure or absence. 

In the case of retardation the results of this plan are in op- 
position to the principles given in Chapter V. There is the dan- 
ger in the overstressing of the mastery theory of the common 
curriculum that many pupils will complete the years of schooling 
with a mastery of some things that may be non-essentials com- • 
pared wifh some of the things they have missed because of 
retardation. For examples go back over the elements given in 
these sample units and ask these questions about any of them: 

If the pupil failed to master this unit at the present time, 
would it impair his later progress? Would he probably never 

IND. PUPIL — 2.^ 
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learn the fact or skill involved? Is this particular unit of such 
importance as to justify retardation for lack of complete mastery? 
Is every assignment a teacher devises of sufficient importance 
to demand absolute mastery? 

The answer that would come from those who see special edu- 
cational significance in mastery in itself, might be perfectly cor- 
rect, but it would not have a bearing upon meeting unique needs 
of individuals. It would be an answer in terms of a process that 
is supposed to give every one something. It would be compar- 
able to learning to budget time in the Dalton-Plan school. 

In the case of acceleration, also, the individual-instruction 
plan is not self-selective. It is beautifully adapted to giving 
acceleration to pupils without the bother of skipping and make- 
up demanded by the traditional elementary school, but it does 
not differentiate between those that should and those that 
should not be accelerated. 

In addition to these direct adjustments there are certain 
adjustments that do not come automatically from individual 
instruction but are facilitated by it to a greater or less degree. 
If pupils who need certain tjrpes of adjustments are located 
by the methods discussed in the earlier chapters of this book, 
the individual-instruction technique can adjust the work to them 
almost as easily as it can give them the normal curriculum. The 
adjustments numbered 2, 9 (Grades 1-8), 10, 11, 22 (Grades 
1-7), 24 (Grades 1-7), 25 (Grades 1-7), are such adjustments. 
The individual-instruction plan contributes little or nothing to 
the ease of discovering the need of these adjustments, or the 
preparation of materials for meeting them, but the greater 
flexibility of the school day makes their programming easier. 

There is a further adjustment facilitated by individual in- 
struction that is of prime importance to the small high school. 
Through individual instruction, courses of study which would be 
too costly for the small school to introduce may be made avail- 
able to students. Such small schools as those described by 
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Rufi^ find it difficult enough to do successful work in the narrow 
curriculum designed for a selected group. Measured as to the 
adequacy of educational opportunities for meeting the needs of 
boys and girls of secondary-school age, they fail miserably, 
regardless of the quality of work done in the traditional cur- 
riculum. The most promising route of such small schools to a 
sufficiently broad curriculum is by way of individual instruction. 
There seems to be no reason why such schools should not 
take advantage of courses developed by correspondence schools 
and the extension departments of colleges and universities. 
As a matter of fact, this type of service might well be developed 
by state departments of education as a service to small schools 
throughout the state. Some steps in this direction have already 
been taken by public schools. A part-time school in an eastern 
community makes available to its students a half dozen courses 
which could not be offered on the class basis. Individual ma- 
terials provided by the correspondence schools are used over and 
over. With such devices operating, there would seem to be no 
reason why a small high school should not offer as varied a 
curriculum as is needed to meet the needs of its boys and girls. 
This advantage is not limited to the small high school. Every 
school has certain courses which have such small enrollment as 
to make class instruction costly. For many years high schools 
have used a type of individual instruction in meeting this prob- 
lem. Woodworking, mechanical drawing, and other courses 
that are operated on the individual-project basis are examples. 
The writer recently visited, in a high school, a freehand-drawing 
class of thirty students who varied in their development all the 
way from beginning to fourth-year work. At the cost of one 
sixth of a teacher's time four years of instruction were being 
offered. Had these students been grouped by grades, their in- 
struction would have required two thirds of a teacher's time. 

» Rufi, John, The Small High School, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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PROBLEM 26 

The Winnetka Technique 

How well is the Winnetka Technique adapted to meeting individual needs 
in the elementary grades? 

The following are the main features of the Winnetka Technique 
as given by Carleton W. Washburne, in the Twenty-Fourth Year- 
book of the National Society of Education, Part II, pages 79-82. 

The curriculiun is divided into two parts. One part deals with knowl- 
edges and skills of which every one alike needs mastery. The other part 
provides for each child self-expression and the opportunity to contribute to 
the group something of his own special interests and abiUties. 

Under the first head, come the common essentials — the three R's and 
similar subject matter. Every child needs to know certain elements of 
arithmetic, needs to be able to read with a certain speed and comprehension, 
needs to spell certain common words, needs to know something about those 
persons, places, and events to which reference is constantly made. Since 
every child needs these things, and since every child differs from others in his 
ability to grasp them, the time and amount of practice to fit each child's 
needs must be varied. Under the old regime, in the effort to give different 
children the same subject matter in the same length of time, the quality of 
the children's work, the degree of their mastery, varied from poor to ex- 
cellent, as attested by their report cards. But under the Winnetka tech- 
nique of individual education, instead of quality varying, time varies: 
a child may take as much time as he needs to master a unit of work, but 
master it he must. The common essentials, by definition, are those knowl- 
edges and skills needed by every one; to allow many children, therefore, to 
pass through school with hazy and inadequate grasp of them, as one must 
under the class lock-step scheme, is to fail in one of the functions of the 
school. 

The part of the curriculum which should provide self-expression and group 
activities is quite another matter. Here there is no common skill or knowl- 
edge to be mastered. Here each child may legitimately differ from his 
neighbor in what he gets from school. It is the school's job to provide 
opportunities for his special interests and abiUties to develop. In this 
field, education recognizes the importance to evolution of the law of variation 
and therefore takes full advantage of children's differences. The children 
must learn how to make up for their weaknesses by using the strength of 
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others and how to contribute their special abilities to the undertakings of 
the group. 

To provide for both of these main divisions of the curriculum, half the 
morning and half the afternoon are given over to individual work in the 
common essentials, while the other half of each session is given to group and 
creative activities. 

During the time devoted to individual work in the common essentials 
every child does his own job. If one steps into a ^^fourth-grade room" for 
example, he may find each child doing a different thing. One is just finish- 
ing third-grade arithmetic, another has begun compound multiplication, 
another is in the middle of long division, while still another may be begin- 
ning fifth-grade work in fractions. A child may be doing fourth-grade 
arithmetic during one period, but a few minutes later, in the same room, be 
doing fifth-grade reading. 

There are no recitations. Each child prepares a unit of work, checks his 
results with an answer sheet, and goes on to the next unit. When he has 
done a small group of units — an amount of work which may have taken him 
three days or two weeks — he tests himself on this group: if he finds that 
he has mastered it, that his practice test is 100 per cent right, he asks the 
teacher for a real test. This test the teacher corrects. If it is not 100 per 
cent, the child practices again on the weak points shown by it, then asks for 
a re-test. When he shows the teacher that the group of units (called a 
"goal" in Winnetka) is mastered, he works on toward the next goal. 

The teacher, under this plan, spends her whole time teaching, not listening 
to recitations. She helps an individual here or a group there; she encour- 
ages and supervises. She is about among the children as they work, not at 
her desk. 

No child ever "fails." Nor does one ever "skip a grade." If in June 
a child has not finished his grade's work, in September he goes on from where 
he left off. If a child can do more than a grade's work a year, he does so — 
but he does all the work, without skipping any. The child is on a piece- 
work basis; not a time-work basis. He gets the habit of mastering each 
thing he undertakes. 

During the half of the morning and half of the afternoon devoted to group 
and creative activities, the children are not working toward any set goals, 
nor are they tested. Going into one of the rooms during this part of the 
day, one may find the children dramatizing a part of their history work. 
Perhaps they are putting on a very informal impromptu dramatization, or 
perhaps they are preparing a more elaborate one which may be presented 
to the school as a whole during assembly. 
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The assembly is a sort of open forum. One day it may be a program 
planned by the children and entirely conducted by them. Another day- 
it may be a business meeting in which all the local school affairs are 
discussed and worked out by the children themselves. It is interesting 
to see a third-grade child presiding over an assembly of two or three hun- 
dred of her school mates, in good parUamentary form, and entertaining 
notions regarding such things as whether children should ride their bicycles 
on the playground or whether snowballing on the playground should be 
permitted. 

Every child in the Winnetka schools has an opportimity to serve on some 
committee. These committees manage all the student activities. They 
are usually made up of representatives from each classroom. They are 
sufl&ciently numerous to provide a place for every child. In one school, 
for instance, there is a committee on assembly programs, a committee on 
care of school groimds, a committee on the care of plants in classrooms, a 
committee on the toilets, a committee on playground rules, and so on through 
the gamut of school affairs. 

It is during the group and creative-activities part of the day that the 
Winnetka children have their field trips; that one room may entertain 
another; that creative work is done in art and in shop work, each child 
making the thing which he himself wishes to make. It is during this part of 
the day that the children issue their school newspaper, articles to which are 
contributed by children from the first grade up. The editing, typesetting, 
proof reading, and business management of the newspaper are in the hands 
of the seventh- and eighth-grade junior-high-school children, who carry 
a real commercial account in one of the Winnetka banks, and pay all 
their bills with checks. 

It is during this freer part of the day that children learn how to fit their 
interests and abilities in with those of others, to cobperate, to participate in 
the activities of the group. At such time they learn to merge their personal 
interests in the welfare of the whole, and they learn to contribute their 
special abilities -to this group welfare. 

By providing flexibility of time for the mastery of common essentials and 
by providing opportunity for children to exercise and use their different 
interests and abilities, the Winnetka schools are adapting the curriculimi to 
the individual differences that exist among children. 

The Winnetka Technique for the elementary grades calls for a 
broader curriculum and introduction of individual instruction, 
but not for departmentalization of instruction. 
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Assignment: i. From our consideration of individual instruction and of 
enrichment of the program, what adjustments (pages 262-264) to individ- 
ual needs would be automatically met by the introduction of the Winnetka 
Technique? 

2. What other adjustments would it facilitate? What would be neces- 
sary to bring about such adjustments? 

3. In what ways would this plan reduce the task of diagnosing indi- 
vidual needs? 

PROBLEM 27 

The Dalton Plan 

How well is the Dalton Plan adapted to meeting individual needs of 
pupils? 

Following are the main features of the Dalton Plan, as given by 
Helen Parkhurst in the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society of Education, Part II, pages 84-92 (copyright reserved) : 

There are but three fundamental principles, viz., — First, Freedom; 
Second, Cooperation and Interaction of Group Life, or Community Living; 
and Third, The Proportion of Effort to Attainment, or Budgeting Time. 
Principle One is common to many education experiments as a prerequisite 
and it has had many advocates. By "freedom" I mean freedom to work 
without interruptions in order to pursue an interest and in order to develop 
concentration. As applied to an individual, it is understood to mean that 
he is to be freed from those habits or conditions which enslave his life or 
impede his complete development. 

In the use of Principles Two and Three, the laboratory plan, now known 
generally as the "Dalton Plan," antedates other educational experiments. 
These two principles are therefore to be considered as the plan's contribution 
to educational procedure. 

Theoretically, there is "nothing new under the sun"; and practically, the 
only new thing in the Dalton Plan is its departure from old school practices 
and the new procedure instituted to introduce the second and third prin- 
ciples into the school. 

It may be well to note how the second principle, i.e., the interaction of 
group life or community living, is brought about. Instead of the usual 
grade rooms and grade teachers, we have subject laboratories and special- 
ists; instead of confining the pupils of a single grade to one room, the pupils 
of four or five grades have access to as many laboratories and are permitted 
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to go from subject laboratory to subject laboratory, mingling and living, 
within the school, while engaged in school pursuits, just as the community 
outside of school lives and works. It is impossible for an individual pupil, 
an individual teacher, or an individual class under the Dalton Plan to live 
independently of others. Here we put in operation Dewey's theory that 
"A democratic education is not merely to make an individual an intelligent 
participant in the life of his immediate group, but to bring the various groups 
into such constant interaction that no individual, no economic group, could 
presmne to live independently of others,^* 

Every school has a stated amoimt of time in which to do a given amount 
of work, and so, in accordance with the third principle (proportion of effort 
to attainment, or budgeting of time) we map out the work for each class in 
the form of a job and permit individual pupils to budget the time allotted 
for a month (laboratory time) according to the demands of their individual 
needs and diflSculties. 

Under these principles, the Dalton Plan creates new conditions of school 
life in which the pupils, to enjoy them, involuntarily fimction as individual 
members of a social commxmity. A pupil forms the same kind of relation- 
ships in his school life that he will afterwards meet in his business or profes- 
sional life. 

Under the Dalton Plan, the pupil is given his work in the shape of a series 
of related jobs. The work of any job is very carefuUy outlined, sometimes 
by the teachers, often by the pupils, depending upon the kind of school. 
Each job corresponds to what can easily be done within a school month of 
20 days. The number of jobs outlined for a school year depends upon the 
number of months comprising the academic year of the school using the 
plan. Thus, the number varies from eight to ten jobs. 

The Dalton Plan is applicable to any part of the school above, and be- 
ginning with, the fourth grade. The fourth grade is taken as a starting 
point because pupils of that age and of that stage supposedly have the tool 
subjects sufficiently well in hand to enable them to work independently and 
easily. 

A single job may be the working out of a single idea, or each job may be 
made up of a collection of correlated assignments of work. In a school 
where, say, five subjects compose the ciuriculimi, if the work is to be ar- 
ranged in jobs, work would be outlined in advance to cover a 20-day period, 
and work sheets or procedure sheets (assignments) would be made out to 
show a pupil how to attack each subject. Individual, copies of these work 
sheets (assignments) would be given to each pupil. 
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A morning in a Daltonized school is divided into two short periods and 
one very long period, viz.: first, an organization period lasting from 15 to 
30 minutes; second, a laboratory period from two to three hours, and, pref- 
erably at the close of the morning, a conference period lasting 30 to 40 
minutes. 

The Dalton Plan does not prescribe any set amount of time for "labora- 
tory time," but it is suggested that, whenever possible, three fourths of 
the morning time be made available for this purpose. 

Let us say that a school sets aside three hours as laboratory time; then, 
in a school month of 20 days, a pupil's laboratory time would approximate 
20 X 3 hours, or 60 hours. Each pupil, therefore, would have at his dis- 
posal 60 hours in which to do his 100 units of work. This 60 hours is bud- 
geted by each pupil to serve his individual needs, and definite instruction 
is given as to how to budget time. If a pupil does the entire job (100 units) 
in less than 60 hours, he immediately proceeds with the next job. There 
is no waiting for slower pupils nor are slow pupils rushed along at an acceler- 
ated rate or carried by the momentimi of the class, producing inaccurate, 
slovenly work; nor would a slow pupil have to finish in 20 days. He may 
have more time whenever necessary; nor is a 20-day period supposed to 
coincide with a series of school or calendar months. A pupil counts "one" 
as his first work day, and so marks his work graph. "Two" is his second 
day, ^tc. Absent days are not counted. We go from i to 20, because work 
is set on a 20-day basis. 

If a school desired to devote to English the equivalent of 40 minutes a 
day as a minimum, then the English teacher, in mapping out his work, 
would guard against outlining more for 20 days (20 units) than could be done 
by a slow pupil in 20 X 40 minutes, or 800 minutes. We go further, for we 
make weekly divisions. These weekly divisions do not block a pupil's 
interest or retard his progress; they are psychological divisions rather than 
actual stop signals; they merely indicate to the pupil that a fourth of any 
subject of the job is completed and put behind him. In the particular sub- 
ject mentioned, English, the teacher's "time-set" for a week would be 
5 X 40, or 200 minutes. 

A pupil may do all of his work, subject by subject, one subject at a time, 
or a little of one and much of another. He is free to plan his own time and 
discover his own better methods of work. The reason for a "time-set" 
should be made dear. It is to make sure that the job set for 60 hours can 
be done, by a slow pupil, in that time. 
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During laboratory time, pupils are encouraged to work together in grade 
groups according to the demand or through the medium of the assignment. 
If, for instance, a fourth-grade pupil entered a laboratory, while there, 
unless he was confronted with a special piece of work which could only be 
done by working alone, he must work in that part of the room set aside for 
his grade. This grouping encourages discussion and debate, and gives a line 
of direction to conversation which might be promiscuous if the pupils had 
nothing in common. Before pupils leave a laboratory, they record their 
progress on their individual job graphs, also on the instructor's graph, 
which is to be considered a class-progress graph. The class-progress graphs 
show an instructor where each individual of a class is in his work at any 
time. 

The last half-hour of the morning (forty minutes in some schools) is 
designated as "conference time." The pupils who met at "organization 
time" now meet again for a conference — that is, they confer together over 
a specified part of the job, according to a posted conference schedule. Mon- 
day a grade may meet in geography, Tuesday in history, Wednesday in 
English, Thursday in science, and Friday in mathematics. During this 
time, debates, reviews, reports, etc., are given — anything which relates 
to the subject for which the pupils are called in conference. 

These conferences, coming once a week as they do, are not considered as 
a time for presenting new material. They are too infrequent for that pur- 
pose. Presentations of new material are scheduled on a "Presentation 
Bulletin Board," and are at the call of the teachers, who schedule special 
calls or classes in accordance with the progress and need of individuals or 
groups. These appointments are classified and posted under grade head- 
ings. They are posted in the morning before the pupils arrive, so that, 
upon arrival, each pupil makes a daily memorandum of the engagements 
he is to have with his instructors. He takes these interruptions into ac- 
count at organization time when planning his day. In this way, a teacher 
may call together several individuals, or an entire dass, as often as necessary, 
as determined by the need of a subject. Here the only restriction is that 
there shall be no more than two "special presentation conferences " scheduled 
for any single grade in the course of a morning, and that the first notice 
posted shall have preference. This may make it necessary for a second in- 
structor to change the hour of his appointment. Whenever an entire class 
is called, a sign is put on the laboratory door saying: "This laboratory is 
closed." All others than the dass called are expected to "stay out." This 
is to avoid interruptions. When small groups are called, the laboratory 
remains "open" to capacity. To avoid crowding, a capadty limit is set 
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for each laboratory, i.e., a number indicating capacity is posted on the door. 
If an instructor desires to take some grade on an excursion to a museimi or 
industrial plant, lasting an entire morning, a notice is posted for that grade, 
telling the time, the meeting place, etc. The instructor puts up the " Closed 
Laboratory " sign and is off with the pupils. 

The Dalton Plan demands individualized and departmentalized 
instruction but not an enriched curriculum. 

Assignment: i. From the discussion of departmentalization and of 
individual instruction, what adjustments to individual needs (pages 262- 
264) would be automatically met by the introduction of the Dalton Plan? 

2. What further adjustments would be facilitated by this type of or- 
ganization? What would be necessary to bring about such adjustments? 

3. Can periodic diagnosis of individual needs be dispensed with where 
such a plan is in operation? 



PROBLEM 28 

The Central City Plan 

What contributions to the individual needs of pupils are made by the 
Central City Plan? 

E. L. Novotny, Superintendent of Schools, formerly of Central 
City, Nebraska, and now of Junction City, Kansas, has recently 
developed a modified individual-instruction plan that indicates 
one direction in which individual instruction may be developed. 
The following is a statement of the general features of the plan 
used in the junior-high-school and senior-high-school grades: 

The contract system of teaching is based — 

1. Upon the accepted idea that no two children are alike. That they 
differ vastly in the number of talents and the type of talents and also in 
temperament, imagination, determination, initiative in various environ- 
ments, in types of intellect, etc. 

2. That if we are going to educate the individual within the group it will 
be necessary for us to adapt the work to him in such a way as to challenge 
his interest or interests and give him an opportunity to exercise the one or 
many talents in an environment similar to the environment in which that 
talent is to function. 
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3. That if we are going to take care of the individual differences it wUlibe 
necessary for us to extend our assignment from the single daily unit, to a 
unit covering a period of from 3 to 6 weeks, and that this assignment shall 
be made up of several levels so as to take care of the varying abilities of 
students. 

4. That in every subject the pupil should master something. Whatever 
he is to master will be found in the various levels of the assignment. 

The following is an assignment sheet in American History: 

Unit I — 3 Weeks 

An old world, seeking a readjustment of its stifled commerce, stumbles 
upon a New World. 

Let us participate in this romance of Our Country, this story of lights 
and shadows. 

Guidance Outline 

I. The Period of Discovery 
(Setting of the stage) 

Contract C (70%) 
Factors Affecting American History 

1. What is your judgment as to the importance of the Norse discoveries? 

a. Brave Lief and Vinland. 

b. Permanency of settlement. 

c. Effect on southern Europe. 

2. If you had lived in the 15 th century, what would have been your con- 
ception of the world and of commerce? 

a. Geographic knowledge then. 

b. Ancient trade routes. 

c. Geographical influences on trade. 

3. Give a Genoan professor's monologue on "Why we must inmiedi- 
ately find a route to India." 

a. Effect of the Crusades. 

b. Renaissance. 

c. Capture of Constantinople effect. 

d. Moving trade centers. 
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Discovery and Exploration 

4. If you were a biographer of Columbus in what way would you say he 
contributed to the world? 

a. Early life. 

h. Attempts at aid. 

c. Voyages. 

5. Forecast the effect of the geography of the New World on (1) [coloni- 
zation, (2) industrial history. 

a. Atlantic coast, north and south. 
h. Soil, north and south. 

c. Appalachian Mountains, north and south. 

d. Rivers and river valleys. 

e. Natural resources. 

6. How do you rank the importance of the forces of religion, trade, ad- 
venture, and patriotism as influences upon the exploring nations? 

a. European background (for 1-7). 

h. Advantages and disadvantages of the nations. 

c. Motives of the nations. 

7. How do you think the explorations of the i6th and 17th century 
influenced the rate and character of the opening of the New World? 

a, Spanish explorations. 
h. French explorations. 
c. English explorations. 
*8. "How Europeans Claimed America.*' Show on map the explora- 
tions, dates, nationalities of the leading explorers of this period. 
*9. Route the "Trade Routes of the 15th Century" on map; routes from 
Mediterranean east, across western Europe, the leading commercial 
centers. 
^10. Make a time chart of important events from 1400 to 1700. 
^11. "The most important geographical fact in past history of the United 
States has been its location on the Atlantic opposite Europe." — 
Explain. 

Contract B (15% — any two) 

1. "How the World Enlarged" — map of world voyages from Diaz to 
Drake. 

2. Collection of Old World maps (ancient). 

3. The honor due Amerigo Vespucci — short explanation from notes and 
bibliography. 

• Work out any one. 
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4. Original piece of work and bibliography on the natives found in 
America. 

5. Cartoon the defeat of the Spanish Armada from English viewpoint or 
from Spanish. 

6. A dialogue between Columbus and Prince Henry. 

7. Model Columbus's flagship. 

Contract A (10% — any one) 

1. List and describe early improvements in navigation and compare with 
to-day. Bibliography. 

2. Memorize a poem on the period. 

3. Plan a high-school program for Columbus Day. Have all material 
collected. May be worked out on a slogan or central-idea theme. 

4. Make a model of a sixteenth-century Spanish cavalier costume. 

Contract Plus (5% — any one) — may follow C, B, or A 

1. Read the source material in Muzzey, Caldwell, and Pershing and 
write out your reaction. 

2. Read one of the following and write out summary: 

Ballantyne: "The Norsemen in the West." 

Cooper: "Mercedes of Castile." 

Tourgee: "Out of the Sunset Sea." "Flaming9 Feather." 

3. Read biographies of any two important men of the period and make 

five important statements concerning each. 

Important Event Dates 
1000, I4S3, 1487, 1492, 1497, 1498, 1521, 1534, 1565, 1588. 

Important Personages 

Columbus, Balboa, Cabot, Cartier, Coronado, Cortez, DeSoto, Drake, 
Magellan, Vespucius, Verrazano Champlain, Vasco daGama, DeLeon, 
Diaz, Narvaez, Prince Henry. 

Assignment: i. If this procedure (pages 363-366) were foHowed in 
each high-school course, what needs listed in the summary on pages 262- 
264 would be automatically met? 

2. What contribution does the plan of having B and A contracts make? 
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PROBLEM 29 

The Platoon School 

What does the Platoon Plan contribute to the making of individual 
adjustments? 

The essential features of the Platoon Plan as given by G. W. 
Diemer in Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, Number 25, are as 
follows: 

Platoon organization means, first, that administrative plan by which the 
school is grouped into two major divisions, and the program of work so 
arranged that while division A is doing work in the tool subjects, division B 
is doing work in the special subjects, and vice versa; second, that diversi- 
fication and enrichment of the curriculiun which permits more time and 
attention to the highly socialized, or expression, subjects. Diagram- 
matically represented, the platoon organization divides the school day into 
two equal parts as follows: 

The school day — 6 hours 

One half day to — One half day to — 

Reading, arithmetic, spelling, Citizenship (auditorium, social 

language, and writing. science), literature and li- 

brary, music, art, nature 
study, manual arts, home 
economics, physical training, 
and extra-curricular subjects. 

Diemer points out two advantages of the Platoon Plan that 
bear upon our problem. 

Platoon organization, by departmentalizing the work in special subjects, 
makes it possible to have a specially trained teacher for each special subject, 
thus assuring a maximum of socialization so far as the teacher is concerned. 

Platoon organization makes it possible to take care of individual differ- 
ences. The child who needs additional time on the tool subjects may put 
in less time on the expression subjects. Likewise, the child who should be 
allowed to develop a special talent in music, art, or dramatics, can be given 
additional work of this nature with groups other than his own. 
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Assignment: i. Which of the adjustments in the list on pages 262-264 
would be automatically met by the Platoon Plan? 

2. Which adjustments would be made more easily in the Platoon School 
than in the traditional school? 

3. Which adjustments would be made more easily under traditional 
conditions? 

PROBLEM 30 

Experimental Education in Europe 

To what extent are experimental schools attempting to solve the problem 
of fitting organization to individual, as well as to common needs? 

The following are listed as principles of The New Education 
Fellowship, which was founded by " pioneer educationists of 
England, France, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland": 

1. The essential object of all education should be to train the child to 
desire the supremacy of spirit over matter and to express that supremacy in 
daily life. The new education should therefore — whatever in other re- 
spects may be the point in view of the educator — always aim at preserving 
and increasing spiritual power in the child. 

2. Particularly should this aim be kept in mind in the sort of discipline 
applied to the child. The educator must study and respect the child's 
individuality, remembering that that individuality can develop only imder 
a form of discipline which ensures freedom for the child's spiritual facidties. 

3. All the education provided at the schools of the new type — whether 
it be for the purpose of imparting factual knowledge, or that of preparing the 
pupil for adult life by the development of character and right feeling — 
should give free reign to the innate interests of the child, i.e., those which 
come from the child himself, arising spontaneously within him. The school 
curriculum should always furnish an outlet for those interests, whether they 
may be of the intellectual, aesthetic, or social kind, or be the s)Tithesis of all 
these which is found in properly organized handicrafts. 

4. The Fellowship advocates individual self-discipline tending to self- 
government of the school commimity in collaboration with the teachers. 

5. The spirit of selfish competition must be discouraged in every possible 
way by the new educational system, and the child must be taught to substi- 
tute for it a spirit of cooperation which will lead him to place himself at the 
service of the community as a whole. 

6. The Fellowship advocates the cooperation of the two sexes both in and 
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out of class hours, whereby opportunity may be given to each sex to exercise 
to the full its beneficial influence on the other. 

7. The new education rightly conducted on the aforesaid principles will 
develop in the child not only the future citizen ready and able to fulfill his 
duties towards his neighbor, his nation, and Humanity as a whole, but also 
the man conscious of his own dignity as a human being and recognizing 
the same dignity in every one else. 

Assignment: Which of these principles offers little or no help in the 
organization of schools to meet individual needs? 

PROBLEM 31 

Adaptations in School Organization to Fit Needs as Interpreted 
BY the Principal and Teachers 

What is a practical program for adjusting the school organization to 
individual needs? 

A large city school enrolling 2400 pupils has adopted the 
following variations from the traditional procedure: 

1 . All children retarded two or more years are placed in special 
classes with a modified curriculum consisting of reading, arith- 
metic, and industrial arts. There are four such classes. They 
are divided into three groups according to age and achievement 
in school subjects. The upper classes are divided as to sex. 

2. Remaining classes are jgrouped homogeneously according 
to ability. If there are five sections to a half grade, one group 
is left heterogeneous as a receiving class. Children coining into 
the school during the semester are put in this group and classified 
at the beginning of the next semester. 

3. The lowest group are given a modified curriculum, adjusted 
to their needs. 

4. The upper groups are given additional subjects: French, 
music appreciation, freehand drawing, and extra time in an 
excellent library. 

5. In the lower grades these abler children are taught their 
regular work by the classroom teacher and are then given the 
extra work on a departmentalized basis. 

IND. PUPIL — 24 
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6. In grades 5 and 6 there are six of the advanced sections 
(240 children) that have their work in arithmetic, English, 
geography, and history both departmentalized and individu- 
alized. Two rooms are set aside for English, two for arithmetic, 
and one each for geography and history. A half day is given to 
this work. In the afternoon departmentalized group work is 
carried on in drawing, physical training, music appreciation, and 
dramatic arts; the girls have cooking and the boys construction 
work, also. They have access to an excellent library. 

In the individual work all children have the same number of 
assignments or contracts, but when the semester's work is com- 
pleted before the end of the semester, additional work is given in 
the above subjects and additional free time given in the school 
library. Out of each 20 periods the child has 16 work periods, 
three recitations, and one test period. 

Assignment: i. What adjustments in the list given in Chapter VII, 
pages 262-264, would seem to be fairly adequately met by a thoroughgoing 
organization of this type? 

2. What elements of the Winnetka technique are being used? Of the 
Dalton Plan? 
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APPENDIX 
AVAILABLE INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION MATERIALS 

Algebra 

C B A Hurdle Tests for Elementary Algebra. Rand, McNally and Co. 

Gonn lly, J. F., Hufif, L. Grade, and Studebaker, J. W. Practice Exercises 
in Algebra, Index for set, 42 cards. Scott, Foresman and Co. 

Myers, G. C, Thomas, E. J., and Persing, K. M., Work Book in Algebra, 
The Harter School Supply Co., Cleveland. 

Nyberg, J. A., Second Course in Algebra, American Book Co. 

Sampson, C. H., Practical Mathematics Practice Pad, D. Van Nostrand Co. 

Schorling, R., Clark, John R., and Lindell, Selma A., Instructional Tests in 
Algebra, World Book Co. 52 exercises supplying material for daily 
d ill to enable students to obtain mastery of the important skills in 
Algebra. ^ 

Smith, D. E., Reeve, W. D., and Morss, E. L., Exercises and Tests in Al- 
gebra through Quadratics, Ginn and Co. 

Stokes, C. N., Individual Algebra. Mimeographed experimental edition 
for eighth and ninth grades. Parts I and II. Winnetka Individual 
Materials, Inc., Horace Mann School, Winnetka, 111. 

American History 

Bucks, Olive, and McNealy, Grace, My Work Book in Early American 

History, Harter School Supply Co. 
Martz, C. E., Work Books in American History^ Volumes I and II. Harter 

School Supply Co. 
Sister Mary Celeste, Practice Tests in American History, The Macmillan 

Co. 
Wilson, H. E., Laboratory Manual in American History, American Book 

Co. 

Arithmetic 

Benson, C. B., and Jensen, A. R., Arithmetic Practice, The Macmillan Co. 

Four pads. 
Burk, Pupils' Self-Instruction Arithmetics. For Grades 2, 3, and 4. Rand, 

McNally and Co. 
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Buswell, G. T., and John, Lenore, Teaching and Practice Exercises in Arith- 
metic , Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Clapp, F. L., The Clapp Drill Book in Arithmetic, Grades four to eight 

inclusive. Silver, Burdett and Co. 
Courtis, S. A., Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic: igzo Revision, 

World Book Co. 
Fowlkes, J. G., and Goff, T. T., Practice Tests in Arithmetic. The Macmillan 

Co. 
Hillegas, M. B., Peabody, Mary G., and Baker, Ida A., Horace Mannas 

Supplementary Arithmetic, Diagnostic and Corrective. J. B. Lippincott 

Co. 
Hizer, Irene S., Sdf -Improvement Exercises in Long Division. Harter 

School Supply Co., Cleveland. 
Johnson's Self -Diagnostic Tests and Practice Exercises in Arithmetic, Rand, 

McNally and Co. 
Knight, F. B., Ruch, G. M., and Studebaker, J. W., Arithmetic Work- 

Books, Grades j to 8. Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Kuhn's Drill Test. The Educational Device Co., New York, N. Y. 
Ladd, A. J., Practice Exercises for Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades, 
• Book I for jrd and 4th Grade; Book II for 5th and 6th Grade, with 

Teachers Manual. Lyons and Carnahan. 
Lennes, N. J., Work, Drill and Test Sheets in Arithmetic. Laidlaw Bros. 
Mastery Units for Remedial Work and Individual Learning. For the upper 

grades in arithmetic, also map work and spelling. The Plymouth 

Press. 
McDade, J. E., Individual Number Drills. Class cabinets for Addition, 

Subtraction, and Multiplication. The Plymouth Press. 
Myers, G. C, A Problem Power Scale in Arithmetic. The Plymouth 

Press. 
Myers, G. C, and Myers, C. E., My Work Book in Arithmetic. For Grades 

i» 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The Harter School Supply. 
Osbum, W. J., Corrective ^Exercises in the Fundamentals of Arithmetic. 

For Grades 2, 3, and 4. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Stone, John C, Hopkins, L. T., and Brownfield, Mary L., Objective Drills 

in Arithmetic. For Grades Two to Six Inclusive. Benj. H. Sanborn 

and Co., Chicago. 
Strayer, G. D., and Upton, C. B., Arithmetics. American Book Co. 
Studebaker, J. W., Practice Exercises in Arithmetic. Index for set, 50 cards. 

Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Thomdike, E. L., Thorndike Arithmetics. Rand, McNally and Co. 
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Ward, Mary A., Pupil's Self Instruction Arithmetics. Formal and Problem 

Percentage, Application of Percentage, Mensuration. Rand, McNally 

and Co. 
Washbume, C. W., Individual Arithmetics, For Grades i to 6. World 

Book Co. 
Washbume, C. W., Individual Arithmetic Cards for Grades i, 2, j. The 

Pl)anouth Press. 

Science 

Hunter, G. W., and Whitman, W. G., Civic Science Manual. American 

Book Co. 
Persing, E. C, and Persing, K. M., Work Book in General Science. The 

Harter School Supply Co. 

Geography 

Branom, M. E., The Branom Practice Tests in Geography. The Macmillan 

Co. 
Long, Belle, Individual Lessons in Geography. The Plymouth Press. 
McDade, J. E., Individual Map Lessons. The Plymouth Press. 
Standard Map Drills. A series of exercises for fixing the leading facts of 

map geography by means of rapid drills. The Pl)anouth Press. 

Handwriting 

Courtis, S. A., and Shaw, Lena A., Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Hand- 
writing. World Book Co. 

Language 

Guiler, Walter S., Diagnostic Test in Punctuation. Rand, McNally and 
Co. A pad of 50 tests. 

Guiler, Walter S., Remedial Exercises in Punctuation. Rand, McNally and 
Co. 

Individual Language Books for Grades 3 to 6. In four volumes, mimeo- 
graphed editions only. Winnetka Individual Materials, Inc., Horace 
Mann School, Winnetka, HI. 

Lewis, W. D., and Hosic, J. F., Exercises in Practical English. American 
Book Co. 

Logan, C. T., Cleveland, Elizabeth P., and Hoffman, Margaret P., Practice 
Leaves in English Fundamentals. D. C. Heath and Co. 

Long, Belle, Paragraph Titles. The Plymouth Press. 

McDade, J. E., Language-Grammar Test. The Plymouth Press. 
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Matravers, C. H., Test, Study and Practice Exercises for the Correction of 
Language Errors, Laidlaw Bros. 

Pribble, E., and Brezler, A., Practice Cards in English, Lyons and Carnahan. 

Ring, N. C, and Myers, G. C, Individual English Cards; Correlation of 
Poetry and Composition; Subject and Verb Agreement; Plurals and 
Possessives; Verb Demons; Study of Words often Confused and Mis- 
used; Summarizing Paragraphs; Story Starters; Every-Day Verbs; 
Word Opposites; Synonyms; Punctuation; Homonyms; Vocabulary 
Building, The Harter School Supply Co., Cleveland. 

Ward, C. H., and Mofifett, H. Y., Comma Book. Sentence Book. Scott, 
Foresman and Co. 

Reading 

Courtis, S. A., and Smith, N. B., Picture-Story Reading Lessons, Series I 
and II, Examination outfit. World Book Co. 

McCall, Wm. A., and Crabbs, Lelah M., Standard Test Lessons in Reading, 
Four books suitable for Grades 2 to 6. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

McDade, J. E., Projects in Silent Reading, The Plymouth Press. Cab- 
inets for Grades i, 2, 3, i and 2, 2 and 3, and remedial set for Grades 
4 and 5. 

Pearson, H. C, and Hunt, C. W., Everyday Reading, American Book Co. 

Schneider, Lottie M., Self-Checking Seat Work, Johnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Supplementary Primary Reading and Phonics Material, Winnetka In- 
dividual Materials, Inc., Horace Mann School, Winnetka, HI. 

Youngquist, Livia, and Washbume, Carleton, Winnetka Individual Read- 
ing Materials for First Grade. Rand, McNally and Co. 

Spelling 

Breed, F. S., and French, W. C, Breed-French Speller. Lyons and Car- 
nahan. 

Horn, E., and Ashbaugh, E. J., Spelling Books, J, B. Lippincott Co. 

McCaU, Wm. A., and Houser, J. D., The McCall SpeUer. Laidlaw Bros., 
Chicago. 

McDade, J. E., Self Helping Spelling, The Plymouth Press. 

Pearson, H. C, and Suzzallo, H., Essentials of Spelling, American Book Co. 

Starch, D., and Mirick, G. A., The Test and Study Spdler. Silver, Burdetl 
and Co. 

Washbume, Carleton W., Individual Speller. World Book Co. 
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Ability grouping, 322-343 

bases for, 341-343 

in elementary grades, 322-332 

in high schools, 332-343 

methods of determining division 
points in, 328-330 

purpose of, 322-323, 333-341 

shortcomings of, 330-332 

types of, 323-328 
Acceleration, for bright pupils, 125- 

159 
and enrichment of high-school pro- 
gram, 148-152 
function of, 125 
in a fifth-grade class, 129-142 
in a second-grade class, 142-145 
in the junior and senior high schools, 

145-152 
methods of, 128-129 
problem in, 153-158 
reasons for, 126-127 
time for, 129-130 
Achievement tests, 41-44 
Adjustment rooms, 308-309 
Adjustments, in instruction, 198-237. 
by ability grouping, 322-343 
by individual instruction, 343-356 
classification of, 219 
demanding occasional planning, 219- 

230 
how to make, 218-237 
in a typical fifth-grade class, 198-216 
in other elementary grades, 216-217 
in pupils' programs, 340-341 
in school organization, 317-371 
in subject matter and method, 335- 

340 
in time, 333-335 
made once only, 219 



needing daily attention, 230-237 
plan book for recording, 231 
problems in, 251-253, 255-257 
special rooms for, 308-309 
smnmary of, 217-218, 259-264 
Adjustment to low ability:^ 

1. Assignment of extra drill, 217, 221, 
230, 242-245, 323, 337, 341, 353 

2. Making simpler assignments and 
setting less extensive standards for 
mastery, 161-163, 167, 204, 232- 
235, 242, 323, 325-328, 337, 341, 
354 

3. Retardation, 28-30, 160-163, 323, 

333-335, 353-354 

4. Development of a markedly differ- 
ent curriculum, 47-49, 54, 80-84, 
160-163, 304-305, 317, 321, 323, 
355 

Adjustment to unusual proficiency in 
ordinary school work: 

5. Omission of subjects, 67, 133-142, 
204, 219-222, 241 

6. Omission of units of subject matter, 
168, 220, 241-244 

7. Minimum amount of drill or study 
assigned and minimum amount of 
time allowed when able pupils are 
not expected to exceed standards 
set for average pupils, 210, 215, 217, 
232-235, 241-244, 323-326, 337, 

341, 353 

8. Omission of all but new aspects of 
subjects, 133-137, 208, 230, 241, 
308-309, 323-326 

9. Enrichment of the programs of 
individuals by adding activities or 
subjects outside of the regular cur- 
riculum, 134-135, 210, 212, 215, 



1 The index entries for the various adjustments are arranged m the same order as in the 
summary on pages 262-264. 
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219, 222-229, 241, 308-309, 317, 
321, 323* 325-328, 337, 341, 354, 
355 

10. Enrichment of the program of in- 
dividuals b>- increasing the number 
and variety of applications of 
principles involved, or by varying 
the method of attack, 146-147, 230, 

242, 323, 325, 337, 354 

11. Enrichment of the programs of 
individuals by adding new subject 
matter in the ordinary subjects, 
135-138, 146-147, 203, 212, 219- 
230, 241-242, 308-309, 323, 325- 
328, 354 

12. Acceleration, 125-152, 323, 333- 

S35y 341, 353-354 
Adjustment to special disabilities in 
ordinary school work: 

13. Specialattention, 96-100, 308-310 

14. Omission of subjects, 310-311, 321 
Adjustment to health and physical 

defects: 

15. Correction by outside aid, 269, 

305-307 

16. Special attention and supervision, 
202, 206, 212, 220, 228, 241, 305-307 

Adjustment for correction of deficien- 
cies in school subjects: 

17. Make-up work necessitated by 
skipping, 136-137, 219-222, 241, 
308-309 

18. Make-up work or extra drill neces- 
sitated by failure or absence, 208, 
219-222, 308, 310-311, 312, 323- 
326, 353 

19. Make-up work necessitated by 
deficiencies in tool subjects train- 
ing in which is no longer provided 
in the curriculum, 241, 308-310 

20. G)nsideration of ability to do 
type of reading assigned in any 
subject and setting assignments in 
such a manner as to correct 
deficiencies, 203-204, 206, 209, 230, 
241 

21. Repeating, 164-185 
Adjustment to special abilities: 

22. Addition of subjects or activities 



outside of the regular curriculum, 
95-96, 308-309, 317, 321, 354 
Adjustments of a social character: 

23. Special promotion, 55-68, 308- 

309 

24. Assignment of activities to correct 
deficiencies in home training or 
social background, 210, 212, 219- 
222, 241, 317, 321, 354, 355 

25. Assignment of activities to correct 
deficiencies in social habits or atti- 
tudes, 214, 219-222, 228, 241, 317, 

354 
Adjustment for correction of other edu- 
cational deficiencies: 

26. The assignment of activities or 
subjects to correct deficiencies in 
important appreciations in the 
field of art, 96, 317, 321, 355 

27. Attention to lack of development 
in character, attitude toward work, 
good work habits, 209, 212, 213 

Adjustment to vocational needs: 

28. Specific training, 32-34, 47~52, 
54-55, 90-93, 305, 321, 355 

29. Supplementary training, 92-96 
Adjustment to limited stay in school: 

30. Vocational needs considered, 47- 
V 52,54-55,88-94,305,317,321 

31. Special programs in junior high 
school for overage pupils, 32-54, 

. 305, 308-309, 317-321 

32. Lessen emphasis on courses that 
have chief purpose in basis they 
give for training beyond what is 
expected of the pupil concerned, 59- 
68, 86-89, 93, 182-185, 305, 317-321 

Adjustment for college preparation: 
SS. Care to meet needs of college pupil 
expects to enter, 83-92, 311 

Adjustment to educational plans: 
34. Adjustment of purpose of a course 
to meet needs of pupils having 
markedly different educational 
programs, 182-185, 242, 311, 337 

Administrative aids, and pupils* needs, 
265-371 

Adviser. See Home-room teacher 

Age scores, 41-44 
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Age tables, to determine overageness, 
56, 58, 59 
to determine underageness, 131 
weight-height-age tables, 45-46,50,51 
Arithmetic quotient, 44 
Amspiger, V. G., cited, 300-303 
Attainment courses, in high school, 
182-185 

Baker, H. J., cited, 232 

Baldwin, B. T., weight-height-age tables, 

50, 51 
Broadening and finding courses, 114- 

115, 117-118, 317-321 
Bruner, Dr. H. B., quoted, 11 2-1 15, 

318-320 

Carpenter, Frank G., quoted, 226 
Central City Plan, 363-367 
Charter's Language Test, 285 
Citizenship rating, of pupils, 294-298 
Classification cards, 288-294 
Class instruction, problems in, 195-258 

type of needed in high schools, 237- 
258 
Classroom teacher, duties of in guid- 
ance, 98-100 

responsibility of, 22-23 
Clubs, 321 

illustration, facing 321 
Colleges, certification for entrance to, 

105 
preparatory classes for, 311 
questionnaire for high-school pupils 
on, 91 
Co::rdinating agencies, 276-282 

chart, 286 
Course of study, high-school, 103-109, 
116-118 
problems in, 103-111, 115-119 
purposes of in high schools, 182-185 
type for seventh grade, 113-114 
variety of, 321 
See also Curriculum 
Cripples, classes for, 306-307 
Cumulative record cards, 285-288 
Curriculum, broadened in elementary 
school, 317 
broadened in high school, 317-321 



choice of in junior high school, 

83-84 
factors in choice of, 104-105 
for the pupil who leaves school early, 

88-89 
for mentally retarded pupils, 304- 

30s 
in elementary schools, 317 
in a certain high school, 103-109 
. in high schools, 317-321 
in seventh and eighth grades, no 
need of changing, 96-98 
typical junior-high-school, 11 7-1 19 

Dalton Plan, 359-363 
Dean, of girls, 266 

Defective hearing, classes for, 305-306 
Departmentalization, 321-322 
Detroit Kindergarten Test, 283 
Diagnosis classes, in high schools, 310 
Diemer, G. W., quoted, 367 
Dransfield, J. E., quoted, 227, 229 
Dyer, W. P., cited, 259-260 

Edgerton, Prof. A. H., quoted, 268-269 
Education, effect of complexity of 

civilization on, 21-22 
Educational opportunity, a problem in 
inadequate, 24-25 

changing demands of, 17-18 

equality of, 17-23 
Education laws, 17 

and the classroom teacher, 17-23 
Elementary grades, ability grouping in, 
322-332 

broadened curriculum in, 317 

failure and repeating in, 164-178, 
191 

placement in, 31-69 

retardation in, 1 61-163 
Engelhardt, N. L., quoted, 231, 337 
English adjustment room, 310 
E. Q., 44, 324-328 
Exceptional pupils, 89-90 

acceleration of, 125-159 

determining, 98-100 

problem in program for, 158-159 

program for in high school, 146- 
147 
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Exceptional pupils (continued) 

special classes for, 312 
Experimental education, in Europe, 

368-369 
Extra-curricular activities, 105 

Failure, examples of unreasonable, 173- 
178 
in elementary grades, 164-178 
in high schoob, 178-185 
probltms in, 190-191, 191-192 
teachers' reasons for, 175, 191 

Fifth-grade class, typical, 33-34, 47-55, 
59-69, 129-142, 165-170, r98r-2i6 

Finch, C. E., quoted, 227 

Foster, Mrs. Jessie M., quoted, 222-225 

Fryberger, A. M., cited, 96 

Gates Tests, 172, 216, 283, 284, 285 

Ginn, Susan J., quoted, 276-278 

Grade scores, 41-44 

Group projects, problem in, 254-255 

Guerber, H. A., quoted, 226 

Guidance, clinic, 270-276 
department of, 276-282 
factors in studies of, 273-274 
problems in, 23-24, 299-300 
responsibility of grade teacher in, 

97-98 
typical study of, 274-276 

Haggerty Tests, 172, 216, 283, 284 

Health service, 269-270 

High school. See Junior high schools, 

Senior high schools 
Hollingshead, A. D., cited, 324 
Home-room teacher, duties of, 85, 119- 
122 
outside aid for, 300-303 
responsibilities of, 96 
scope of work of, 1 19-122 
Howard, Mrs. Katherine A., quoted, 

221-222 
Hudelson English Composition Scale, 
69, 72 

Individual adjustments, by individual 
instruction, 343-356 
typical program of, 255-257 



See also Adjustments 
Individual differences, i8-t2i 

and the school, 20-21 
Individual difficulties, 196-198 

See also Adjustments 
Individual instruction, 343-356 
and individual needs, 352-356 
materials for, 220-227, 244, 344-352, 

373-376 
nature of, 343-352 
problems in, 100-103, 369-370 
Instructional problems, 246-251 
Intelligence, as a determinant in choice 
of program, 92, 94 
as factor determining length of school- 
ing, 93-94 
tests, 35-41 
I. Q., 38-40 
as determinant in ability grouping, 

324-328 
as factor determining length of school- 
ing, 93-94 
how to obtain, 38-39 
percentage distribution of among 

children, 40 
significance of, 40 

Junior-high-school grades, in a tradi- 
tional school, 80-83 
Junior high schools, ability grouping in, 

332-343 

acceleration in, 145-152 

broadened curriculum in, 317-321 

demands upon classroom instruction 
in, 237-258 

failure and repeating in, 178-185 

failures in mathematics in (chart), 
181 

opportunities in for overage elemen- 
tary-school children, 32-33 

per cent of subject failures in (chart), 
179 

placement of pupils in, 83-126 

retardation in, 163-164 

special classes in, 309-312 

typical program in, 113-115, 11 7-1 18 

Kdley, T. L., cited, 342 
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Kindergarten, age for placement in, 
28-31 
retardation in, 160-161 
Koos, F. N., cited, 227 

Low ability, adjustment to, 160-164 
problem in, 111-115 
See also Ability grouping 

Maladjustment, case studies of, 300- 

303 
McCall Multi-Mental Scale, 36-39, 284, 
28s 
age tables for, 39 
illustration, 36 
Meams, Hugh, cited, 137 
Mechanical ability, tests, 51-52 
illustration of Stenquist test of, 
facing 52 
Mental retardation, how to determine, 

54^55 
special classes for, 304-305 
typical problem cases in, 312-315 
See also Ability grouping, and 
Adjustments 

Mid-term classes, 310-311 

Modified courses, 311 

Monroe Reasoning Test in arithmetic, 
285 

Morrison-McCall Test, 284 

Morss, E. L., quoted, 245 

Mort classification card, 292-293 

Moyer, E. L., quoted, 337 

Multi-Mental Scale. 5«j McCall Multi- 
Mental Scale 

National Intelligence Tests, 40-41, 284 
New York Sun, quoted, 260-261 
New York World, quoted, 306-307 
Non-promotion, examples of unreason- 
able, 173-178 

in elementary grades, 164-178 

problem in, 192-193 

teachers' reasons for, 175 
Novotny, E. L., quoted, 363-366 

Occupations, and the high-school pro- 
gram, 90-93 
determining future, 91-93 



Opportunity classes, adjustment rooms 
for, 308-309 

typical problem in, 314-315 
Otis Intelligence Test, 285 
Overageness, how to determine, 55-59 

in junior and senior high schools, 
80-83 

of elementary-school children, 32-33 

tables to determine, 56, 58, 59 
Overage pupils, analysis of records of, 

59-69 
in elementary grades, 32-34 
placement of typical, 73-79 
problem in placement of, 73-79 
special promotions for, 55 

Parkhurst, Helen, quoted, 359-363 
Participation courses, in high school, 
182-185 

in junior and senior high schools, 83- 
126 
Personal services, 265-276 
Physical defectives, 305-307 
Pickell, Frank G., quoted, 270-276 
Placement, of pupils, factors determin- 
ing, 85-98 

in elementary grades, 27-69 

in industry, 277-280 

need of periodic studies for, 96-98 
Planning agencies, 276-282 
Platoon School, 367-368 
Pollitzer, Mrs. Alice K., quoted, 267 
Preparatory courses, in high schools, 

182-185 
Pressey-Richards History Test, 285 
Primary class, failure and repeating in, 

170-173 
Principal, 270 

and maladjusted pupil, 300-303 
Problems. See list on pages 15, 16 
Professional training. See Vocational 

training 
Psychologist, 266-267 
Pupil placement, in elementary grades, 
27-69 
in junior and senior high schools, 83- 

126 
in Kindergarten, 28-31 
See also Placement 
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Pupil programs, enrichment of, 148- 

152, IQSff. 

planning of in junior and senior high 

schools, 85-98 
summary of adjustments in, 259-264 
uses of retardation in, 160-194 
variation of in grade school, 84-85 

Reading quotient, 44 
Record cards, for pupils, assembling 
information for, 44-47 
agencies cooperating in (chart), 286 
citizenship rating, 294-298 
classification, 288-294 
cumulative, 285-288 
illustrative anal)rses of, 47-54, 59-69, 

129-142, 142-145 
preparation of, 69-71 
problem in, 69-72 
Reeve, W. D., quoted, 245 
Register teacher. See Home-room 

teacher 
Repeating, examples of unreasonable, 
173-178 
in elementary grades, 164-178 
in high schools, 178-185 
problems in, 186-190, 193 
teachers' reasons for, 175 
when justified, 164-165 
Research department, 281-282 
Retardation, as adjustment to low 
ability, 160-164 
definition, 160 

examples of unreasonable, 173-178 
in a fifth-grade class, 165-170 
in a primary class, 170-173 
uses of in planning pupils' programs, 
160-194 
• Rochester testing program, 282-283 
Ross, C. C, cited, 86, 342 
Rufi, John, cited, 355 

Scoville, Miss Hallie, quoted, 222-225 

Seashore, C. E., cited, 96 

Senior high schools, ability grouping in; 

332-343 
acceleration in, 145-152 
broadened curriculum in, 317-321 



demands upon classroom instruction 

in, 237-258 
failure and repeating in, 178-185 
failures in mathematics in (chart), 

181 
per cent of subject failures in (chart), 

179 
placement of pupils in, 83-126 
retardation in, 163-164 
Short courses, for correcting deficien- 
cies, 309-310 
Sight conservation, classes for, 305-306 
Skipping, 128-129 
Smith, D. E., quoted, 245 
Social-background test, 44 
Special abilities, of pupils, 95-96 

See also Ability grouping 
Special classes, in high schools, 309- 

312 
Special services, as aid in discovering 

needs, 265-303 
Special treatment, for small groups, 

304-316 
Stanford Achievement Test, 34, 41-44, 
283, 284 
age and grade equivalents of, 42 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests, 

52, 284 
Stoddard, A. J., quoted, 344-349 
Strayer, George D., cited, 337 

quoted, 7, 179, 231 
Strayer-Engelhardt record cards, 288 
Stuart, M. H., quoted, 311 

Terman, L. M., cited, 53, 86 

quoted, 21, 39-40 
Tests, for elementary-school children, 
34-52 

problem in interpreting results of, 
246-251 

type of check test, 229 

typical programs of, 282-285 
Thomdike Handwriting Scale, 69, 72 
Thomdike-McCall Tests, 284 ' 

Underageness, as factor in acceleration 
in high school, 147-148 
how determined, 129-132 
table for determining, 129 
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\^siting teacher, 265-266 
Vocational counselor, 267-269 
Vocational guidance. See Guidance 
Vocational training, and the high-school 
program, 90-^3 
influence of length of schooling on, 

85-90 
influence of vocational choice on, 

90-93 
factors in determining, 85-90 
Vogel, Mabel, cited, 232 



Washbume, Carleton, cited, 232 

quoted, 23, 356-358 
Weight-height-age tables, 45-46, 50, 51 

for boys, 50 

for girls, 51 
Winnetka Technique, 356-359 
Wood, T. D., weight-height-age tables, 

50,51 
Woody-McCall Tests, 284 

XYZ plan in grouping pupils, 328-330 
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